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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  His  Excellency,  J.  Melville  Broughton, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  handing  you  herewith  the  report 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare for  the  biennial  period  dating  from  July  1,  1942,  through 
June  30,  1944. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  continuing  development  of  the 
public  welfare  program  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  demands 
for  the  types  of  social  services  this  agency  can  render  the  citizens 
of  the  state.  Not  only  have  the  statutory  activities  of  the  agency 
been  expanded  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for  public  welfare 
services  but  also  new  activities  directly  related  to  the  war  have 
been  a  significant  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  biennium. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Wm.  A.  Blair, 

Chairman. 


DEDICATION 


In  grateful  recognition  of  her  years  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
public  welfare  in  North  Carolina  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  she  so  untiringly  gave  toward  the  betterment  of  the  life 
of  the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  the  state,  both  children  and 
adults,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  dedicates 
this  volume  to 

MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 

who  served  as  North  Carolina's  third  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  from  the  time  of  her  appointment  by  the  board  on  April 
1,  1930,  until  her  retirement  on  May  30,  1944. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

"Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and 
orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  ses- 
sion, appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all 
charitable  and  penal  state  institutions,  and  who  shall  an- 
nually report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  condition  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement." 
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INTRODUCTION 

After  two  and  one-half  years  of  war  North  Carolina  is  once 
more,  in  the  light  of  current  world  military  events,  approaching 
the  point  where  it  can  look  forward  to  peace-time  activities  and 
concentration  upon  the  needs  of  civilian  life.  During  the  bien- 
nium  the  war  contributed  new  problems  and  duties  to  the  work 
of  welfare  agencies,  increased  the  emphasis  needed  for  some 
programs,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  pressures  of  some 
other  responsibilities. 

Two  years  ago  no  one  could  f orsee  the  possibilities  of  the  armed 
conflict  nor  how  soon  the  nation's  efforts  would  start  its  armies 
on  the  path  to  victory.  Two  years  ago  the  state  was  developing 
plans  for  evacuation  of  its  citizens  in  certain  areas  in  the  event 
of  enemy  invasion  and  was  calling  upon  its  citizens  for  off-duty 
hours  of  training  in  civilian  protection  to  supplement  the  many 
forms  of  military  protection.  The  evacuation  and  reception 
plans,  now  worked  out,  will  never  be  used  during  the  present  war. 
The  civilian  protection  activities  have  to  all  practical  purposes 
been  shelved  as  the  need  for  them  from  a  military  standpoint  has 
passed,  and  they  are  retained  only  to  the  extent  they  may  be 
utilized  in  the  event  of  unforseen  natural  disaster. 

The  surpluses  in  the  food  supplies  of  the  nation  have  dis- 
appeared as  a  result  of  the  demand  created  by  citizens  at  home 
and  by  those  in  liberated  sections  of  other  countries.  Where  three 
years  ago  the  farmers  were  raising  too  much,  they  now  are  being 
asked  to  raise  more  in  order  to  meet  foreign  demand.  Thus 
passed  out  of  the  picture  during  this  biennium  the  services  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  distributing  sur- 
plus food  supplies  to  those  in  the  counties  whose  budgets  were 
insufficient  to  meet  their  minimum  daily  food  requirements. 
Between  January  1,  1936,  and  June  30,  1943,  the  commodity 
program  distributed  a  total  of  253,258,029  units  of  food  and  other 
articles  with  a  retail  valuation  of  $22,107,408.30.  The  state  and 
the  counties  paid  out  only  $601,752.37  during  the  entire  time  the 
program  was  under  state  and  county  welfare  supervision.  Fol- 
lowing liquidation  of  the  general  commodity  distribution  program 
under  the  direction  of  welfare  agencies,  the  school  lunch  program 
was  continued  under  the  supervision  of  educational  units. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  recognized  that  facilities  for  delinquent 
Negro  girls  were  increasingly  needed  and  that  coordinated  direc- 
tion of  the  state's  mental  and  correctional  institutions  was  de- 
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sirable.  These  goals  were  reached  in  the  action  of  the  1943 
General  Assembly  in  setting  up  unified  boards  of  control  for  both 
the  correctional  schools  and  the  mental  institutions  and  in 
authorizing  establishment  of  the  Negro  girls'  training  facilities. 
The  Negro  girls'  establishment,  because  of  war  pressures,  had  not 
been  actually  opened  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  although  final 
steps  were  under  way  for  its  temporary  settlement  in  quarters  at 
Rocky  Mount  until  permanent  buildings  can  be  constructed  after 
the  war.  A  general  superintendent  of  correctional  institutions 
was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  while 
the  selection  of  a  general  head  of  the  mental  institutions  will 
have  to  be  delayed  until  the  close  of  hostilities  makes  properly 
trained  persons  available.  The  mental  institutions,  however, 
have  been  operating  under  a  unified  business  management  with 
the  respective  superintendents  continuing  to  be  responsible  for 
the  therapeutic  operation  of  the  institutions. 

A  special  contribution  to  the  war  effort  by  state  and  local 
welfare  departments  was  the  screening  of  Selective  Service  regis- 
trants by  checking  information  on  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
turbances in  the  files  of  the  welfare  agencies.  The  program  was 
developed  in  order  to  help  eliminate  potential  misfits  from  the 
armed  services.  From  the  inception  of  the  program  on  July  28, 
1943,  through  June  30,  1944,  over  28,000  records  were  checked  in 
the  state  office  and  sent  to  the  counties  for  verification  and  return 
to  local  draft  boards.  The  many  hours  of  work  required  weekly 
Tor  this  work  were  absorbed  by  the  regular  staffs. 

While  North  Carolina  recently  has  raised  very  gradually  its 
average  grants  to  needy  aged  and  to  dependent  children,  the  state 
is  still  far  down  the  roster  when  compared  with  the  whole  coun- 
try. North  Carolina  still  pays  less  than  half  the  national  average 
to  persons  in  both  these  categories.  This  state  pays  the  lowest 
average  monthly  grant  to  dependent  children  families  of  any 
state  in  the  union,  ranking  forty-eighth  on  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program.  In  its  payments  to  the  aged  it  outranks  only 
the  three  states  of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi,  being 
forty-fifth  among  the  states. 

During  the  biennium  North  Carolina  has  lost  ground  in  com- 
parison with  other  states,  since  two  years  ago  it  ranked  forty- 
fifth  on  aid  to  dependent  children  and  forty-second  on  aid  to  the 
aged. 

The  need  for  the  raising  of  North  Carolina's  public  assistance 
grants  is  evident  when  it  is  realized  that  most  of  these  aged 
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persons  are  totally  unemployable  because  of  physical  infirmity 
and  that  they  have  far  from  sufficient  income  to  meet  their  mini- 
mum needs.  Situations  will  continue  to  exist  where  the  mother 
alone,  for  one  reason  or  another,  is  left  with  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  a  family  of  children.  The  grant  given  for  this  purpose 
permits  her  to  remain  at  home  and  look  after  their  well-being. 
The  alternative  would  be  employment  necessitating  her  absence 
from  home  during  hours  when  the  children  would  run  at  large 
without  proper  supervision  and  often  lay  the  foundation  for  delin- 
quent behavior.  While  employment  at  present  is  available  for 
many  women  who  do  take  this  course  of  leaving  their  children  to 
shift  for  themselves  during  the  day,  a  return  to  normal  peacetime 
industrial  activity,  and  a  time  when  sufficient  male  labor  can  be 
found  for  factory  jobs,  will  make  increasingly  evident  the  need 
for  more  aid  for  the  homes  of  these  children  if  the  state  is  to 
recognize  its  responsibility  of  making  possible  adequate  home 
training  as  a  basis  for  good  citizenship. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  North  Carolina  in  its  public  assistance 
grants  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  other  states  in  the  union  in 
providing  payments  more  nearly  equal  to  the  rise  in  cost  of  living 
expenses  during  wartime.  This  has  been  due  not  to  lack  of  state 
funds  but,  it  is  believed,  to  inadequate  recognition  of  a  great 
state's  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  its  aged  and  of  its  rising 
generation. 

The  postwar  world  will  bring  new  problems  to  welfare  depart- 
ments all  over  the  nation  in  the  return  of  discharged  service  men 
and  their  readjustment  into  the  civilian  way  of  life.  Already  the 
country  is  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  returned 
veterans  wish  to  enter  some  line  of  employment  differing  from 
their  former  occupation.  Many  times  they  do  not  want  even  to 
return  to  their  old  communities.  Here  will  arise  a  pressure  upon 
welfare  agencies  to  help  provide  rehabilitative  facilities  and  to 
assist  veterans  and  their  families  to  work  out  satisfactory  ad- 
justments. The  relocation  of  veterans  in  a  new  community  in 
civil  life  will  continue  the  wartime  trend  of  disruption  of  family 
ties  and  shifting  of  population.  North  Carolina  and  the  nation 
have  witnessed  this  problem  already  in  the  migration  of  whole 
families  to  centers  where  war  employment  can  be  obtained.  Like 
the  veterans,  these  families  which  have  sought  employment  in 
defense  centers  will  be  returning  home  in  large  numbers  and  will 
seek  services  from  the  local  welfare  office. 

The  regular  reporting  series  on  public  assistance  and  other 
programs  have  been  continued  and  expanded  during  the  biennium. 
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Two  special  studies,  one  on  general  relief  and  one  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  have  provided  basic  data  for  the  formulation  of 
administrative  policies  and  procedures.  The  research  activities 
of  the  department,  however,  should  be  expanded  under  a  highly 
trained  statistician  to  provide  a  continuing  flow  of  detailed, 
factual  materials  on  public  welfare  problems. 

During  the  past  two  years  problems  in  the  field  of  child  welfare 
have  come  to  public  attention  through  the  nation-wide  concern 
over  juvenile  delinquency.  Some  communities  have  had  a  sharp 
rise  in  youth  problems,  while  in  others  it  is  said  that  public 
attention  has  been  focused  more  on  delinquency  in  war  than  in 
peace.  Certainly  the  time  spent  by  parents  in  activities  other 
than  the  supervision  of  their  children  has  had  an  effect  upon  the 
number  of  appearances  of  youth  before  the  juvenile  courts.  In 
many  cases  the  readjustment  to  parental  control  will  be  easily 
accomplished  while  in  others  it  will  be  more  difficult  and  thus 
continue  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  One  of  the  services 
for  which  the  state  department  needs  a  consultant  on  its  staff  is 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  attendant  court 
procedures. 

Day  nurseries  have  become  a  part  of  the  facilities  of  many 
North  Carolina  communities  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the 
employment  of  mothers  in  industry.  Homes  in  which  children 
formerly  might  have  been  boarded  while  waiting  permanent 
placement  now  seek  adults  because  they  can  pay  more  for  the 
facilities  offered.  The  need  for  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
boarding  homes  throughout  the  state  is  pressing.  Adoptions  rose 
during  the  past  two  years  with  170  more  adoptions  registered 
during  the  past  biennium  by  the  state  department  than  during 
the  previous  two  years.  The  state's  problems  in  child  welfare 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  increased  employment  of  special 
children's  workers  in  individual  counties.  While  consultant 
service  by  specially  trained  workers  on  the  state  staff  has  been 
available  to  certain  North  Carolina  counties  for  several  years  and 
while  several  counties  have  regularly  employed  children's  workers 
on  the  welfare  staff,  most  of  the  funds  for  this  work  have  come 
not  from  North  Carolina  but  from  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau.  This  program  would  be  greatly  aided  by  increased  state 
and  county  participation.  Enlargement  of  facilities  for  the  care 
of  both  white  and  Negro  feebleminded  children  and  special  pro- 
vision for  mentally  defective  delinquents  continue  to  be  pressing 
needs. 
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Since  August  1939  this  department  has  been  without  the 
services  of  a  field  agent  to  inspect  regularly  the  county  and  city 
jails  and  county  homes — a  responsibility  placed  upon  the  State 
Board  by  statute.  During  this  period  inspections  have  been 
made  by  the  director  of  the  division  in  addition  to  his  other  duties 
and  consequently  have  been  chiefly  emergency  inspections  or  in- 
spections made  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institution.  During 
the  biennium  five  counties  closed  their  county  homes  leaving  a 
total  of  66  now  operating.  There  are  100  county  jails  in  the  state 
that  should  be  regularly  inspected,  together  with  these  66  county 
homes  and  numerous  city  and  town  lock-ups  needing  appraisal,  in 
addition  to  all  state  institutions  to  be  inspected  if  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  law  is  met.  Proper  inspection  facilities  for  all  state 
and  local  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
department  if  it  is  properly  to  carry  out  the  duties  placed  upon  it 
by  statute. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  expansion  of  re- 
habilitational  programs  for  women  offenders.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  next  biennium  a  consolidated  program  of  this  type 
for  all  women  offenders  can  be  developed. 

Where  depression  and  pre-war  conditions  emphasized  the  giv- 
ing of  financial  assistance  by  local  welfare  departments,  present 
conditions  have  brought  about  a  heavier  demand  for  other 
services.  An  increasing  proportion  of  the  time  of  county  depart- 
ments is  now  taken  up  in  making  available  services  to  individuals 
or  to  agencies.  The  general  public  is  at  last  beginning  to  conceive 
of  the  welfare  department  not  as  a  relief -giving  agency  alone  but 
as  a  resource  where  advice  and  services  may  be  obtained  on  the 
problems  of  individual  and  family  life  by  all  the  citizenry,  irre- 
spective of  economic  status.  In  line  with  this  development  there 
is  growing  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  preventive  aspects 
of  the  public  welfare  program  in  contrast  to  alleviation  of  need. 

Administrative  Changes 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  resigned  as  commissioner  of  public  welfare  of 
North  Carolina,  April  1,  1944,  but  continued  in  office  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  until 
June  1  when  the  present  commissioner  took  up  her  duties.  Mrs. 
Bost  was  the  state's  third  welfare  commissioner  since  the  office 
was  first  established  in  1917  and  served  for  fourteen  years  and 
two  months,  a  longer  period  than  either  of  her  predecessors. 

Between  the  time  of  her  appointment  on  April  1,  1930,  and  the 
time   she  relinquished  the  office,   marked   expansion   in   North 
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Carolina's  public  welfare  program  occurred  under  Mrs.  Bost's 
leadership.  The  greatest  expansion  came  in  1937  when  the  public 
assistance  program  was  instituted,  and  it  became  mandatory  for 
each  county  to  employ  a  full-time  welfare  superintendent. 

Personnel  Changes 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  commissioners  there  have  been 
other  major  changes  in  personnel.  In  both  the  state  department 
and  the  county  units  there  has  been  a  considerable  turnover  in 
staff,  chiefly  because  of  family  situations  affected  by  the  war  or 
because  of  acceptance  of  other  employment  that  offered  higher 
remuneration  and  regular  salary  increases. 

Mr.  Wade  N.  Cashion  resigned  November  30,  1942,  to  join  the 
United  Service  Organization  and  was  succeeded  as  director  of  the 
division  of  institutions  and  corrections  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Neese  on 
January  1,  1943.  Mr.  Neese  had  formerly  served  the  division  as 
field  agent  in  charge  of  inspection  of  state  and  county  institutions 
and  was  later  connected  with  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission  as  classification  director  for  the  prison 
department. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Richie,  who  served  as  psychiatrist  and  head  of 
the  children's  unit  of  the  mental  hygiene  division  during  the  last 
biennium,  left  July  1,  1942,  to  enter  the  armed  forces.  Dr.  James 
Watson,  who  had  served  as  psychiatrist  and  head  of  the  mental 
hygiene  division  for  four  years,  left  December  1,  1943,  to  become 
chief  medical  officer  for  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Miss  Marion  Stanland  was  employed  as  psychologist 
June  15,  1943,  to  serve  the  western  part  of  the  state  from  head- 
quarters in  that  region.  With  the  departure  of  both  psychiatrists 
Miss  Mary  S.  Scovill,  psychologist,  who  has  been  with  the  depart- 
ment for  several  years,  became  acting  head  of  this  unit,  now 
known  as  the  division  of  psychiatric  and  psychological  services. 
Employment  of  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Greenhill  of  Duke  University  as 
consulting  psychiatrist  on  December  8,  1943,  has  permitted  the 
division  to  give  limited  psychiatric  service  since  that  time. 

Miss  Helen  Hall  Smith  was  employed  in  October  1943  as  super- 
visor of  child  welfare  services  to  succeed  Miss  Jessie  Hauser  who 
resigned  to  take  a  similar,  but  more  remunerative,  position  in 
Virginia.  Miss  Ethel  Speas,  who  at  one  time  served  as  consultant 
with  the  division  of  institutions  and  corrections,  returned  to  the 
department  in  August  1942  as  consultant  with  the  division  of 
child  welfare.  Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Carter  was  employed  in  September 
1943  as  child  welfare  consultant,  while  Miss  Gertrude  Turner. 
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who  had  been  on  educational  leave  from  a  county  position,  came  to 
the  state  office  as  child  welfare  consultant  on  August  4,  1942. 
Miss  Margaret  Lane  and  Miss  Robena  McLean,  both  of  whom  had 
served  as  child  welfare  consultants,  resigned  to  accept  employ- 
ment with  the  American  Red  Cross. 

From  the  field  service  Mrs.  Dorothy  Campbell  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  F.  Wilson  resigned  to  join  their  husbands  at  army 
posts,  and  Miss  Emma  Maurer  and  Mr.  John  G.  Howell  resigned 
to  accept  positions  as  field  representatives  in  Florida  and  Virginia 
respectively.  Miss  Iris  Flythe  was  employed  as  field  representa- 
tive March  1,  1943,  and  Mr.  Graham  H.  Ponder  on  March  10,  1944, 
both  coming  to  the  state  office  from  positions  as  county  welfare 
superintendents.  Upon  liquidation  of  the  CCC  selection  unit  on 
October  1,  1942,  its  director,  Mr.  T.  L.  Grier,  became  a  field 
representative. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kirk,  who  had  been  director  of  the  statistical  service 
since  its  inception  in  1937,  resigned  during  the  biennium  to  accept 
employment  in  private  industry  engaged  in  war  production.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Margaret  Woodson,  who  had  been  with 
the  state  department  in  another  capacity. 

Mr.  John  R.  Larkins  became  consultant  on  Negro  work  on 
September  15,  1942,  after  serving  as  Negro  worker  on  a  county 
staff.  He  succeeded  Mr.  William  R.  Johnson,  who  had  resigned 
several  months  previously. 

The  state  and  county  welfare  departments  now  operate  under  a 
merit  system  with  employees  being  selected  from  a  register  com- 
piled after  qualifying  examinations.  In  both  the  professional 
field  and  the  clerical  area  most  of  these  registers  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  will  in  all  probability  remain  so  until  after  the  war, 
thus  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  provide  necessary  staff. 

During  the  past  year  employees  on  the  state  staff  have  resigned 
at  the  rate  of  43  per  100  while  on  the  county  staffs  resignations 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  38  for  every  100.  Such  heavy  staff  turn- 
over results  inevitably  in  losses  in  staff  efficiency. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  state  and  local  departments  of  wel- 
fare are  constantly  being  increased  both  through  the  expansion 
of  their  operating  programs  defined  in  statutory  enactments  and 
through  their  coordinated  activities  with  other  agencies.  With 
the  pressure  of  duties  heavily  increased  because  of  more  calls  for 
service  cases  as  compared  with  assistance  cases,  and  with  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  for  programs  of  prevention,  the  state 
and  county  staffs  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  meet  all 
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responsibilities  despite  a  far  from  sufficient  number  of  employees. 
The  period  of  re-adjustment  to  civilian  life  after  the  war  will 
bring  duties  just  as  heavy  as  those  now  faced  by  the  staffs. 
Although  the  need  for  more  workers  is  great,  the  state  and 
county  welfare  departments  of  North  Carolina  will  continue  to 
give  the  best  service  possible  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
through  the  many  programs  that  further  general  social  well- 
being. 

Ellen  Winston, 
Commissioner. 


DIVISIONS 

Public  Assistance 

Child  Welfare 

Psychological  and  Psychiatric  Services 

Institutions  and  Corrections 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

R.  Eugene  Brown,  Director 


Through  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  public  assistance  staff  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  assistance  has  been  provided  from 
federal,  state,  and  county  funds  to  many  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  from  their  own 
resources. 

Old  age  assistance  payments  have  been  made  monthly  to  an 
average  of  34,973  needy  persons,  65  years  of  age  and  over,  at  a 
cost  of  $4,551,854  for  the  fiscal  year  1943-44.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1942-43  the  average  monthly  number  of  recipients  was  38,469, 
expenditures  totaling  $4,822,986  for  the  year.  The  average 
monthly  old  age  assistance  grant  increased  from  $10.62  in  June 
1943  to  $11.20  in  June  1944. 

During  the  year  1943-44  aid  to  dependent  children  payments 
amounting  to  $1,625,948  were  made  to  a  monthly  average  of  6,955 
needy  families  in  which  there  were  17,000  dependent  children. 
The  average  family  grant  for  aid  to  dependent  children  increased 
from  $18.29  in  June  1943  to  $21.19  in  June  1944.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1942-43  the  average  monthly  number  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  families  assisted  was  8,943,  with  annual  expenditures 
amounting  to  $1,883,664. 

The  present  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
grants  are  not  sufficient  to  help  recipients  meet  their  essential 
requirements  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  fuel,  lights,  water,  house- 
hold supplies,  necessary  medical  expenses  not  including  extensive 
medical  treatment  or  hospitalization,  and  necessary  educational 
expenses  for  children  in  school.  A  careful  study  of  the  require- 
ments and  resources  of  old  age  assistance  recipients  made  during 
1943-44  shows  that  the  average  total  of  monthly  essential  re- 
quirements is  $35.00  while  the  average  monthly  resources,  in- 
cluding cash  income  as  well  as  farm  and  garden  produce  con- 
sumed and  regular  contributions  from  relatives,  amount  only  to 
$15.00.  In  order,  therefore,  to  help  the  average  old  age  assistance 
recipient  meet  his  essential  requirements  an  average  monthly 
grant  of  $20.00  is  necessary.  In  order  to  make  monthly  payments 
averaging  $20.00  an  annual  state  appropriation  of  $2,022,000 
would  be  needed  to  pay  the  state's  part  of  grants  to  33,700  of  its 
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aged  needy  citizens.  For  every  dollar  of  state  funds  utilized  for 
this  program  the  federal  government  pays  two  dollars. 

The  average  amount  of  requirements  of  an  aid  to  dependent 
children  family  has  been  found  to  be  $69.00  while  monthly  re- 
sources average  $29.00.  In  order  to  help  aid  to  dependent,  chil- 
dren families  meet  essential  requirements  an  average  monthly 
grant  of  $40.00  is  necessary.  This  grant  provides  for  the  mother 
and  an  average  of  2.4  children.  In  order  to  make  monthly 
grants  averaging  $40.00  an  annual  state  appropriation  of 
$780,000  would  be  needed  to  pay  the  state's  part  of  grants  to 
6,500  aid  to  dependent  children  families.  This  in  turn  will  be 
matched  on  a  two  to  one  basis  by  federal  funds. 

To  equalize  payments  to  counties  which  are  unable  to  raise 
their  required  one-fourth  part  of  grants  paid  to  the  aged  and  to 
dependent  children,  a  state  fund  of  $300,000  is  required. 

Although  the  war  may  end  before  or  during  the  next  biennial 
period,  no  one  can  be  certain  of  the  exact  effect  on  the  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  programs.  However, 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  soon  after  the  war  ends 
can  be  anticipated.  For  this  reason,  a  state  contingency  fund  of 
$500,000  should  be  made  available  to  be  used  for  either  old  age 
assistance  or  aid  to  dependent  children  grants  when  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  dependent 
children  recipients.  This  would  be  matched  by  federal  funds. 
It  would  provide  for  an  increase  of  approximately  2,870  recipients 
of  old  age  assistance  and  2,850  recipients  (families)  of  aid  to 
dependent  children.  The  totals  to  be  provided  for  would  still  be 
2,782  less  than  the  peak  number  receiving  old  age  assistance  in 
July  1942  and  690  less  than  the  peak  number  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children  in  March  1942.  Any  unused  portion  of  the 
contingency  fund  would  revert  to  the  general  fund,  as  do  other 
unused  public  assistance  appropriations. 

The  following  tabulation,  showing  the  trend  in  number  of 
recipients  and  the  average  monthly  grants,  reflects  the  changes  in 
general  economic  conditions  in  the  state.  The  slow  increase  in 
the  average  monthly  grant  illustrates  the  efforts  of  county  wel- 
fare departments  more  nearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  citizens  who 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  Preceding  statements  indi- 
cate the  inadequacy  of  state  appropriations  to  help  provide  such 
persons  with  "subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health." 
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table  l.  Seven  year  trend  of  public  Assistance  in  North 

CAROLINA 


OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

FISCAL  YEAR 

Average  Monthly 
Number  of 
Recipients 

Average  Monthly 
Grant 

Average  Monthly 
Number  of 
Recipients 
(Families) 

Average  Monthly 
Grant 

1937-38. 

19,687 
31,610 
34,848 
36,853 
38,868 
38,469 
34,973 
33,688 

$            9.35 
9.41 
10.00 
10.12 
10.24 
10.45 
10.87 
11.20 

4,227 
7,729 
8,431 
9,659 
9,912 
8,943 
6,955 
6,473 

$          16.09 

1938-39 

15.33 

1939-40 

15.79 

1940-41. 

16.76 

1941-42. 

16.95 

1942-43 

17.57 

1943-44 

19.55 

June  1944 

21.19 

Investigation  and  consideration  of  new  applications,  canceling 
grants  of  persons  who  have  secured  additional  resources  for 
themselves,  increasing  and  decreasing  grants  for  others  whose 
circumstances  have  changed,  requires  time  since  each  case  must 
be  considered  individually  and  a  careful  evaluation  of  individual 
requirements  and  resources  must  be  made  in  each  instance.  Staff 
shortages  in  county  welfare  departments  have  made  more  difficult 
the  job  of  making  periodic  reviews.  This  accounts  largely  for 
the  fact  that  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children  were  not  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  use  all  of  the  state  appropriation  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  families  receiving  assistance  has  provided  a 
sufficient  balance  to  raise  the  average  monthly  grant  to  a  little 
more  than  $25.00  a  family.  This  average  will  be  reached  within 
the  first  few  months  of  1944-45. 

Table  2  shows  how  North  Carolina  stands  with  regard  to 
average  grants  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  southeastern 
states. 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

An  applicant  for  old  age  assistance  is  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  through  the  welfare  department  of  the  county  in  which 
he  lives  if: 

(1)  He  is  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over. 

(2)  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has  been  residing  in  the 
United  States  for  ten  years  and  has  legally  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen. 
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(3)  He  has  not  sufficient  income,  or  other  resources  including 
relatives,  to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with 
decency  and  health. 

(4)  He  is  not  an  inmate  of  any  public  institution  at  the  time  of 
receiving  assistance. 

(5)  He  has  not  made  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  himself  eligible  for  assistance. 

(6)  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application. 

An  applicant  for  aid  to  dependent  children  is  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  for  the  dependent  children  living  in  the  applicant's 
home  provided : 

(1)  The  applicant  is  a  relative,  nearer  than  a  cousin,  of  the  de- 
pendent child  and  that  the  child  is  living  in  the  home  maintained 
by  the  applicant. 

(2)  The  child  has  resided  in  North  Carolina  for  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  application,  or  that  the  child  was 
born  within  the  state  within  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  application  and  that  the  child's  mother  has  resided  in 
the  state  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

(3)  The  child  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by 
reason  of  the  death,  physical  or  mental  incapacity,  or  continued 
absence  from  the  home  of  a  parent,  and  has  no  adequate  means 
of  support.  In  cases  of  desertion  every  effort  shall  be  made  to 
apprehend  the  parent  and  charge  him  with  the  support  of  the 
child,  but  this  provision  does  not  affect  the  eligibility  of  the 
dependent  child  or  the  right  of  the  county  welfare  board  to  make 
an  award  therefor. 

(4)  The  applicant  maintains  a  safe  and  proper  home  for  himself  and 
the  child. 

(5)  The  child  is  under  16  years  of  age,  or  between  16  and  18  if 
regularly  attending  school. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES 

In  October  1943  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  adopted  the  following  principles  as  policies  to  govern  the 
administration  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children : 

(1)  In  administering  assistance  the  county  welfare  agencies  should 
not  assume  responsibilities  which  can  be  met  by  the  applicant  or 
recipient  through  the  utilization  of  his  own  resources,  but  the 
local  agencies  should  make  their  services  available  to  applicants 
and  recipients  with  a  view  to  helping  them  attain,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  a  state  of  independence. 

(2)  The  moral  obligation  and  duty  of  self-supporting  children  to 
support  needy  aged  parents  should  be  recognized  and  encouraged. 

(3)  Self-support  and  family  solidarity  should  be  encouraged. 
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(4)  In  order  to  assure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  individuals 
and  families  in  each  county  of  the  state,  the  establishment  of 
need  should  be  based  upon  (a)  careful  and  realistic  consideration 
of  the  requirements  essential  to  decent  and  healthful  living  with 
due  regard  to  the  varying  living  conditions,  the  number  of 
persons  dependent  upon  the  applicant,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to  the  special  requirements  of  each  applicant  and  his  dependents; 
and  (b)  careful  and  realistic  consideration  of  all  resources  avail- 
able to  applicants  and  recipients. 

(5)  The  amount  of  assistance  paid  to  any  eligible  person  should  be 
determined  with  due  regard  to  requirements  and  resources,  and 
funds  available;  but  in  each  instance  the  amount  of  assistance 
plus  available  resources  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  same 
proportion  of  the  requirements  as  computed  by  the  agency; 
provided  that  under  unusual  circumstances  there  may  be  excep- 
tions to  this  principle.  It  is  recognized  that  the  proportion  of 
requirements  which  the  agency  can  help  needy  individuals  and 
families  meet  may  not  be  the  same  for  both  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children. 

(6)  Every  person  who  applies  for  assistance  should  be  given 
courteous  and  understanding  consideration  and  every  application 
should  be  accepted  for  investigation  unless  the  explanation  given 
at  intake  satisfies  the  applicant  that  he  or  she  is  not  eligible. 

(7)  In  all  instances  where  applications  are  rejected,  or  grants  are 
terminated  or  decreased  the  applicant  or  recipient  should  be 
given  prompt  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
actions  taken. 

(8)  All  applicants  and  recipients  should  be  informed  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  or  members  of  their  staffs  of  their 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  appeal  and  fair  hearing  pro- 
cedure established,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal. 

(9)  Each  old  age  assistance  grant  should  be  reconsidered  at  least 
once   every    twelve   months    and    each    aid    to    dependent   children 
grant  should  be  reconsidered  at  least  once  every  six  months. 

(10)  County  boards  of  public  welfare  may  establish  local  policies  in 
keeping  with  the  state  assistance  plan  for  establishing  need  and 
determining  payments.  Such  policies  must  be  in  writing  and  a 
copy  filed  with  the  director  of  public  assistance.  Members  of 
the  county  welfare  staff  should  also  be  provided  with  copies. 

(11)  The  director  of  public  assistance,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  is  authorized  to  provide  the  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  the  county  boards  of 
public  welfare  with  the  necessary,  practical  instructions  and 
guides  in  keeping  with  these  principles,  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  state  board,  and  the  provisions  of  the  state  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  acts  to  the  end  that 
public  assistance  may  be  administered  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  in  each  county  of  the  state. 

The  field  social  work  service  of  the  state  department  renders 
valuable  service  to  the  public  assistance  staff  through  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  policies  and  procedures  to  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment staffs  and  through  reports  to  the  state  office  on  the 
problems  involved  in  the  local  administration  of  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Appeals  to  the  State  Board 

The  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  through  the  fair 
hearing  procedure  attempts  to  interpret  and  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  with  respect  to  their  applications  for  assistance.  The 
federal  and  state  laws  provide  for  granting  fair  hearings  to  any 
persons  dissatisfied  because  of  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  right  to  apply  is  denied. 

(2)  The  application  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  county  welfare 
board  within  three  months. 

(3)  Assistance  is  denied  and  the  reason  for  denial  is  not 
accepted. 

(4)  The  grant  is  modified  or  terminated. 

(5)  The  grant  is  inadequate  in  the  opinion  of  the  recipient. 
When  a  request  for  a  fair  hearing  is  received  the  State  Board 

of  Allotments  and  Appeal,  through  the  field  social  work  repre- 
sentative, arranges  for  the  formal  hearing.  The  verbatim  report 
of  the  hearing,  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  pre- 
siding representative,  is  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Allot- 
ments and  Appeal  for  consideration  and  final  decision.  During 
the  past  biennium  54  requests  for  fair  hearings  were  received. 
Adjustments  were  made  and  requests  withdrawn  in  13  cases 
before  hearings  were  held.  Thirty-five  formal  hearings  were  con- 
ducted and  decision  made  by  the  state  board.  Seven  appeals  are 
pending  conferences  or  formal  hearings. 

Adjustment  Service 

Through  the  adjustment  service  the  state  department  provides 
any  citizen  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  consideration  given  his 
case  an  opportunity  to  register  his  complaint  in  person  or  in 
writing.  Every  effort  is  made  in  handling  complaints  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  client  and  the  local  wel- 
fare department.  During  the  first  year  of  the  biennial  period 
70  individuals  came  to  the  state  office  to  discuss  their  situations 
in  person,  while  only  53  were  interviewed  during  the  second  year 
of  the  period.  Letters  pertaining  to  old  age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  general  assistance  totaled  1,207  the  first 
year  of  the  period  and  835  during  the  last  year.    This  decrease 
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in  number  of  complaints  and  inquiries  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
counties  are  able  to  interpret  the  program  more  adequately. 

The  adjustment  service  also  provides  an  out-of-state  inquiry 
service.  County  welfare  departments  desiring  information  from 
other  states,  and  other  state  departments  of  welfare  needing  in- 
formation from  North  Carolina,  route  the  correspondence 
through  the  state  agency.  This  plan  enables  the  state  agency  to 
supervise  the  service.  From  July  1942  through  June  1943,  a 
total  of  1,124  cases  were  handled  while  1,987  were  handled  from 
July  1943  through  June  19,  1944.  The  increase  has  been  due  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  mobility  of  the  population  during  the 
past  year,  thus  necessitating  the  verification  of  residence  when  an 
individual  has  to  request  any  type  of  assistance  in  a  location  in 
which  he  does  not  have  residence. 

A5D  TO  COUNTY  WELFARE  ADM8N8STRATBON 

The  annual  state  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  aid  to  county 
welfare  administration  is  not  sufficient  to  help  the  county  welfare 
departments  provide  adequately  for  administering  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  other  programs.  The 
total  annual  cost  of  county  public  welfare  administration  has  been 
averaging  approximately  $1,100,000.  This  amount  is  inadequate 
since  county  staffs  are  too  small  to  carry  their  responsibilities 
efficiently.  The  time  study  for  the  twelve  months'  period  ended 
March  1944  has  shown  that  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
county  staff  time  was  required  in  the  administration  of  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  county  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  are  also  responsible  for  issuing  work 
certificates  to  children  for  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  for 
providing  local  supervision  for  patients  paroled  from  the  State 
Hospitals,  for  providing  local  supervision  of  parolees  for  the  State 
Commission  of  Paroles  and  for  the  state  correctional  institutions, 
for  providing  administrative  supervision  of  the  workers  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  for  making  investigations  for 
draft  boards,  and  for  many  other  services  to  other  state  and  local 
agencies,  in  addition  to  providing  varied  services  other  than 
financial  assistance  to  persons  who  come  to  the  county  depart- 
ment for  help.  Because  of  the  limited  state  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  we  have  allotted  from  federal  and  state  funds  this  past 
biennium  only  $370,000  to  administer  the  two  assistance  pro- 
grams. An  annual  state  appropriation  of  $300,000  with  $220,000 
or  more  which  would  be  received  from  federal  funds  for  county 
administration  would  provide  $520,000,  a  more  nearly  adequate 
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amount  to  aid  the  counties  in  the  administration  of  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  the  other  services  re- 
quired of  county  welfare  departments.  The  additional  state 
appropriation  would,  of  course,  be  matched  by  county  funds. 

GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

There  are  many  individuals  and  families  in  North  Carolina  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  who  are  not  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  or  aid  to  the  blind  grants. 
When  they  receive  assistance,  therefore,  the  program  is  financed 
entirely  by  the  counties.  Such  individuals  and  families,  when 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  because  of  prolonged  illness  or  for 
other  reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  just  as  much  in  need  of 
the  essentials  for  living  as  are  the  persons  who  are  over  65  years 
of  age  or  dependent  children  under  16. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  1943-44,  the  counties  of  the  state 
spent  $300,000  to  provide  for  an  average  of  2,700  cases  monthly. 
The  monthly  average  grant  per  case  for  June  was  only  $9.31.  In 
many  counties  the  amount  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the 
county  commissioners  is  inadequate  to  provide  grants  for  many 
persons  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  all  coun- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  the  grants  are  too  small  to 
provide  a  "subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health."  All 
but  eight  states  either  assume  entire  financial  responsibility  for 
general  assistance  programs  or  assume  responsibility  for  a  large 
portion  of  general  assistance  expenditures  from  state  appro- 
priations. 

In  North  Carolina  it  is  believed  that  the  state  should  help  the 
counties  carry  the  burden  of  general  assistance  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  adequately  for  those  in  need  of  this  form  of  assistance. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  STATISTICS 

Table  3  provides  a  basis  for  comparing  expenditures  for  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  county  welfare 
administration  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years  with  allotments  to 
the  counties  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45.  Expenditures  by  counties 
for  1942-43  and  1943-44  are  shown  in  the  appendix. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  public  assistance  laws  be  amended  to  make  it 
possible  for  North  Carolina  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  federal 
funds  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  grants. 
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TABLE    3.    EXPENDITURES    FROM    STATE    APPROPRIATION    FOR    OLD    AGE 

Assistance,  Aid  to  dependent  Children,  and  Aid  to  County 
Welfare  Administration 


Old  Age  Assistance 
Total  assistance  payments  from 

Federal,  State,  and  county 

funds 

State  appropriation 

State's  proportion  of  grant 

payments 

Equalizing  fund  payments 

Unexpended  balance  of  State 

appropriation 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Total  assistance  payments  from 

Federal,  State,  and  county 

funds 

State  appropriation 

State's  proportion  of  grant 

payments 

Equalizing  fund  payments 

Unexpended  balance  of  State 

appropriation 

Aid  to  County  Welfare 
Administration 
Total  payments,  State  and 

Federal 

State  appropriation 

Payments  to  counties — State 

funds 

Unexpended  balance  of  State 

appropriation 

Equalizing  Fund 

Number  of  counties  participating 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 
June  30,  1941 


$4,476,177.23 
1,500,000.00 


1,164,786.34 
83,983.60 


1,940,525.21 
525,000.00 


484,153.43 
36,499.69 


363,003.90 
150,000.00 


146,041.07 
3,958.93 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1942 


$4,769,803.98 
1,500,000.00 


1,233,722.36 
138,271.23 


2,013,309.34 
525,000.00 


503,326.47 
21.211.26 


365,935.07 
150,000.00 


149,873.09 
126.91 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1943 


1,822,986.02 
1,500,000.00 


[,247,786.35 
120,921.09 


.,883,664.47 
525,000.00 


470,966.19 
47,425.91 


363,249.58 
150,000.00 


149,723.72 

276.28 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1944 


$4,551,853.51 

1,3(10.000.00 


87,601.16 
43,739.09 


1,625,948.42 
525,000.00 


407,282.22 
36,523.70 


348,745.37 
150,000.00 


149,682.56 
317.44 


Allotments  for 

Fiscal  Year 

Ending 

June  30,  1945 


4,744,689.00 
1,300,000.00 


208,672.25 
91,327.75 


1,965,632.00 
525,000.00 


491,408.00 
33,592.00 


348,995.49 
150,000.00 


2.  That  the  equalizing  provisions  contained  in  the  public 
assistance  laws  be  amended  to  authorize  the  State  Board  of  Allot- 
ments and  Appeal  to  distribute  equalizing  funds  to  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  each  county. 

3.  That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  assist  the  counties  in  meeting 
more  adequately  the  needs  of  general  assistance  recipients  now 
aided  entirely  from  county  funds. 

4.  That  the  state  appropriations  for  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
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recipients  meet  a  larger  proportion  of  their  essential  require- 
ments. 

5.  That  a  contingency  fund  to  be  used  for  either  old  age 
assistance  or  aid  to  dependent  children  be  provided  to  make 
possible  assistance  grants  to  additional  needy  persons  in  the  post 
war  period. 

6.  That  the  appropriation  for  aid  to  county  welfare  adminis- 
tration be  increased  to  help  the  counties  provide  more  adequately 
for  the  administration  of  the  public  welfare  program. 


DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director 


During  the  biennium  the  child  welfare  program  in  the  state, 
whether  conducted  under  public  or  private  auspices,  has  felt  the 
impact  of  war  conditions.  Certain  trends  in  the  total  program, 
however,  might  have  shown  themselves  even  if  there  had  not  been 
the  background  of  the  war  situation. 

There  has  been  a  definite  upsurge  of  interest  in  the  field  of 
child-placing  by  both  public  and  private  agencies.  Although  a 
long  established  state-wide  private  child-placing  agency  had 
decided  to  liquidate  its  program  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
biennium,  so  evident  was  the  need  for  this  type  of  service  in  the 
state  that  during  1943  constructive  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
organize and  re-establish  this  agency.  Also  in  1943  a  family 
welfare  agency  felt  the  need  of  expanding  its  service  to  include  a 
specialized  program  for  children  which  would  include  foster  home 
placements.  In  another  community  a  children's  service  agency, 
with  a  foster  home  program,  established  in  1934,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  absorbed  as  a  children's  unit  in  the  local  family 
agency  at  the  end  of  the  biennium.  Throughout  this  period  there 
has  been  considerable  stimulation  to  the  public  program  of  child- 
placing  carried  on  by  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  This 
trend  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  increased  case  loads  of  the 
public  welfare  agencies  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  the  state- 
wide children's  agency  and  also  in  part  to  the  expanded  service 
programs  of  the  public  agencies  of  which  local  communities  are 
becoming  more  definitely  aware. 

The  effect  of  military  camps  has  been  most  noticeable  in  the 
program  of  child  placing.  Many  families  which  have  come  to  the 
state  for  military  purposes  have  been  interested  in  adopting 
children  and  have  applied  not  only  to  the  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  but  to  some  children's  institutions  and  to  parents 
themselves  for  children  for  adoption.  Non-resident  unmarried 
mothers  who  have  been  drawn  into  the  state  because  of  some  con- 
nection with  a  non-resident  military  family  have  likewise  sought 
service  for  placement  of  their  children  in  North  Carolina  homes. 

There  has  likewise  been  increased  interest  in  the  field  of  insti- 
tutional care.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  interest  in  indi- 
viduals or  groups  in  establishing  additional  orphanages  or  child- 
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caring  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  this  interest  is  traceable 
in  part  to  the  concern  for  care  of  children  whose  normal  family 
life  has  been,  or  is  expected  to  be,  disrupted  as  a  result  of  war. 
In  contrast  with  this  method  of  approach  to  the  problem  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  children  whose  family  ties  and  interests  may 
be  jeopardized  by  war  is  the  program  of  public  assistance  for 
children  maintaining  family  ties  through  several  degrees  of 
relationship  in  order  to  save  the  child  to  his  family  and  his  family 
to  him. 

Private  agencies  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  state  for  sub- 
sidies for  the  support  of  their  programs.     In  the  legislature  of 
1943  two  orphanages  received  grants  by  legislative  appropriations 
for  support  of  their  work.    As  the  two  oldest  institutions  in  the 
state  have  received  appropriations  from  the  legislature  for  a 
number  of  years,  this  means  that  at  present  four  of  the  twenty- 
five  orphanages  of  the  state  now  receive  some  state  support  as 
well  as  some  support  from  the  orphan's  section  of  the  Duke 
Endowment.    During  the  biennium  the  officials  of  one  maternity 
home  have  expressed  the  belief  that  state  support  is  needed  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  program  of  work  for  the  unmarried  mother. 
The  effect  of  war  is  most  definite  in  the  field  of  foster  day 
care  of  children.    North  Carolina  is  regarded  as  a  state  having  a 
classification  in  the  third  group  of  states  affected  by  war  pro- 
duction for  military  purposes  and  as  not  having  felt  the  pressure 
of  women  being  drawn  into  industry  for  defense  purposes  to  the 
extent  that  the   more   industrialized   states   of   the   north   and 
northeast  have.    Yet,  in  certain  localities  of  the  state  the  call  of 
women  into  war  industries  or  related  occupations  has  resulted  in 
a  marked  increase  in  the  need  of  foster  day  care  facilities  for 
children  of  working  mothers.     In  the  majority  of  communities 
over  the  state  child-care  centers  have  been  operated  in  connection 
with  the  local  public  school  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Lanham  Act.     But  in  a  number  of  communities  the  Com- 
munity Chest  or  the  churches  or  private  agencies  are  making  a 
definite  contribution  in  the  day  care  field  by  providing  day  nur- 
series.   In  a  few  instances  the  firms  employing  the  mothers  have 
established  day  care  facilities  complying  with  the  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  conduct 
of  this  type  of  children's  institution. 

The  effect  of  war  on  the  promotion  of  the  program  of  boarding 
care  of  children  and  licensed  boarding  homes  is  seen  particularly 
in  the  communities  adjacent  to  military  camps  or  in  communities 
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where  defense  camps  are  located.  The  agencies  interested  in 
securing  boarding  home  care  for  children  are  competing  with 
well-paid  adults  who  are  in  need  of  rooming,  housing,  and  board- 
ing facilities.  In  other  words,  the  maximum  amount  which  an 
agency  is  able  to  pay  boarding  parents  for  boarding  care,  training, 
and  guidance  for  a  child  is  usually  the  minimum  which  an  adult 
will  pay  for  room  only. 

The  several  Community  Chests  in  the  state  show  a  growing 
consciousness  of  the  relationship  of  a  local  children's  program  to 
the  total  child  welfare  program  of  the  state,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  chest  support  of  children's  agencies.  Likewise,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  increasingly 
appreciated  the  services  and  function  of  the  local  Community 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies  as  a  resource  to  the  State 
Board  in  evaluating  the  applications  of  groups  for  establishing 
new  children's  agencies. 

During  the  biennium  the  State  Advisory  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  met  semi-annually.  The  committee  has  been  of  much 
help  to  the  division  of  child  welfare  in  evaluating  movements, 
problems,  and  trends  in  the  children's  field  with  the  aim  of  meet- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  all  the  children  in  the  state  for 
which  the  division  may  have  responsibility  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

SERVICE  TO  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Orphanages  and  Other  Child-Caring  Institutions 

The  work  with  private  child-caring  institutions  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  consultant  on  institutions  and  boarding  homes  who 
visits  each  institution  at  least  once  each  year.  She  evaluates  the 
work  of  the  institutions  subject  to  license  by  the  board  and  makes 
recommendations  regarding  the  licensing  and  re-licensing  of  such 
institutions.  Following  each  visit  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  president  of  the  board  of  the  institution  giving 
the  recommendations  which  are  being  made  to  the  institution  in 
relation  to  physical  plant  and  services  rendered  to  children. 

During  the  biennium  considerable  time  has  been  spent  with 
various  groups  and  agencies  interested  in  establishing  new  insti- 
tutions and  agencies.  In  accordance  with  general  statutes  110-49 
all  individuals,  agencies,  voluntary  associations,  or  corporations 
seeking  to  establish  and  carry  on  any  kind  of  business  or  organi- 
zation in  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  and  placing 
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dependent,  neglected,  abandoned,  destitute,  orphaned  or  delin- 
quent children,  or  children  separated  temporarily  from  their 
parents  are  required  to  secure  a  permit  from  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  investigation  of  such  appli- 
cations is  the  responsibility  of  the  consultant  on  institutions  and 
boarding  homes. 

Robeson  County  Indian  Orphanage  at  Pembroke  began  opera- 
tion in  November  1942.  This  small  orphanage  admits  Indian 
children,  preferably  for  temporary  care  until  such  time  that 
suitable  care  in  their  own  homes,  homes  of  relatives,  or  foster 
homes,  can  be  arranged.  The  orphanage  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  Robeson  county  department  of  public  welfare  in  making 
placements  of  children  in  foster  homes. 

Of  the  established  institutions  Eliada  Orphanage,  during  the 
biennium,  qualified  and  received  a  license  to  care  for  90  children. 

Children's  Home  J.O.U.A.M.,  Pythian  Home,  and  Oddfellows 
Home  have  expanded  their  intake  policies  to  include  admission  of 
children  not  connected  with  the  fraternal  order.  The  three  insti- 
tutions ask  for  a  certain  rate  of  monthly  board  for  such  children. 
Details  of  the  plan  of  each  institution  can  be  secured  from  the 
respective  superintendents. 

Baptist  Orphanage  is  continuing  its  foster  boarding  care  pro- 
gram on  a  limited  scale  under  the  plan  described  in  the  last 
biennial  report.  This  is  the  only  child-caring  institution  which 
has  a  foster  home  division. 

Of  the  20  child-caring  institutions  serving  the  entire  state  or 
large  areas  of  the  state,  full  reports  have  been  received  from  18. 
These  18  institutions  have  a  total  capacity  of  3,338  children.  On 
December  31,  1943,  the  18  institutions  were  caring  for  2,898 
children.  This  shows  that  total  vacancies  in  the  institutions  on 
December  31,  1943,  were  440.  One  institution,  however,  was 
caring  for  35  children  more  than  its  normal  capacity.  The  excess 
capacity  indicates  that  institutional  facilities  are  now  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Child-caring  institutions  in  North  Carolina  having  casework 
service  as  part  of  the  institution  program  are :  Baptist  Orphan- 
age of  North  Carolina,  Masonic  Orphanage,  and  Presbyterian 
Orphan's  Home.  Case  work  service  for  Alexander  Home  at 
Charlotte  is  offered  by  the  Charlotte  Children's  Service  Bureau. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  ACCORDING 
TO  LICENSE  STATUS 

Institutions  Exempt  from  License 

Orphanages  owned  by  religious  denominations  or  by  fraternal 
orders  and  having  a  property  valuation  of  $60,000  or  over  are 
exempt  from  license  by  the  State  Board.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.      Religious  Orphanages 


INSTITUTION 

Executive  Officer 

Location 

Founded 

Capacity 

No.  under 

Care 
12-31-43 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Loving 

W.  E.  Sweatt 

The  Rev.P. W.Lambert. 
I.  G.  Greer,  Gen.  Supt. 

Miss  Sarah  Elmore 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Reed_. 
Father  J.  A.  Beshel... _ 

0.  V.  Woosley 

The  Rev.  Chas.  D. 

Johnson 

A.  C.  Holland.... 
The  Rev.  James  A. 

Evans  ... 

1894 
1925 
1925 

1885 
1914 
1899 
1909 

1904 
1909 

1920 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1906 
1891 
1887 

40 

*245 

60 

**405  j 

*145  ( 
100 
**420 

150 

*60 

75 

93 
300 

65 

60 
320 
100 

39 

280 

Penland 

Thomasville 

28 

Baptist  Orphanage 

535 

Nazareth 

Winston-Salem 

Elon  College 

Falcon 

No  report 
409 

39 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage 

63 

Miss  Anne  Bryant 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver. 
T.  H.  Moose.. 

88 

Raleigh 

Black  Mountain 

286 

63 

47 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home 

Thompson  Orphanage 

Jos.  B.  Johnston 

M.  D.  Whisnant 

Barium  Springs 

Charlotte 

300 
S3 

2.      Fraternal  Orphanages 


INSTITUTION 

Executive  Officer 

Location 

Founded 

Capacity 

No.  under 
Care 

12-31-43 

T.  A.  Hamme 

J.  H.  Caudill 

R.  B.  Bruton 

The  Rev.  C.K.  Proctor. 
D.  W.  Huggins 

Oxford 

1S83 
1892 

1926 
1872 
1910 

200 
150 

**200 

**30S 

60 

142 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home.. 

42 

Children's  Home  of  N.  C. 
J.  O.  U.  A.  M. 

139 

Oxford. 

295 

Clayton 

29 

""Increase  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 
'*Decrease  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 


The  following  group  includes  child-caring  institutions  giving 
24-hour  care,  day  nurseries,  and  maternity  homes.  The  license 
status  given  is  that  of  June  30,  1944. 
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Institutions  Subject  to  License 


No.  under 

License 

INSTITUTION 

Executive  Officer 

Location 

Founded 

Capacity 

Care 
12-31-43 

Status 
6-30-44 

Orphanages 

Eliada  Orphanage 

The  Rev.  L.  B. 

Compton 

Asheville 

1904 

90 

55 

Full 

Memorial  Industrial  School 

E.  R.  Garrett 

Winston-Salem.. 

1900 

90 

66 

Full 

Robeson  County  Indian 

Orphanage 

Sanford  Sampson  __ 

Pembroke 

1942 

8 

8 

Full 

South  Mountain  Institute, 

The  Rev.  F.  D. 

Sholin .... 

Nebo_... 

1919 

52 

30 

* 

Institutions  for  Tem- 

porary Care 

Asheville  Orthopedic  Home 

Miss  Esther  R. 

Lewis 

Asheville 

1939 

28 

17 

Full 

Buncombe  County 

Children's  Home 

Mrs.  Emma  Sams 

Asheville 

1S91 

15 

16 

Full 

Fannie  Y.  Bickett  Home 

Mrs.W.E.Robbins. 

Raleigh 

1922 

22 

6 

* 

Wright  Refuge 

Mrs.Octavia  Evans 

Durham. __ 

1922 

45 

22 

* 

Day  Nurseries 

Bethlehem  House 

Miss  Marian 

Brincefield 

Winston-Salem.. 

1927 

57 

No  report 

Full 

Charlotte  Day  Nursery 

Miss  Annie 

Ferguson 

Charlotte 

1929 

50 

No  report 

Full 

Charlotte  Negro  Day 

Mrs.  Cordell 
Mansell 

Charlotte 

1941 

25 

No  report 

Full 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

Day  Nursery 

Mrs.  Gladys 

Burkett 

Winston-Salem.  _ 

1943 

35 

No  report 

Full 

Friendship  Day  Nursery.  _ . 

1943 

35 

No  report 

Full 

Goler  Day  Nursery 

1943 

40 

No  report 

Full 

Hanes  Mill  Day  Nursery... 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz.. 

Hanes 

1943 

30 

No  report 

Full 

West  Durhani  Baptist 

Church  Nursery  School.. 

Miss  Roxie  Harris. 

Durham 

1943 

50 

No  report 

Full 

Maternity  Homes 

Jesperson 

Asheville 

1906 

20 

1 

Full 

Florence  Crittenton  Home. 

Mrs.  Esther  Stage. 

Charlotte 

1903 

23 

20 

Full 

Greensboro  Rest  Cottage... 

Miss  Elizabeth 

Andrews 

Greensboro 

1903 

17 

12 

* 

Salvation  Army  Home  and 

Marshall 

Durham 

1925 

31 

27 

Full 

*  Provisional  license  for  1944-45. 


DAY  NURSERIES 

The  development  of  the  war  and  war  industries  has  increased 
the  demand  for  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  working 
mothers.  Each  inquiry  regarding  the  establishment  of  day  care 
facilities  under  private  auspices  is  investigated  by  the  consultant 
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on  institutions  and  boarding  homes  and  permit  issued  for  the 
establishment  of  the  facility  if  the  project  is  needed  and  will  meet 
the  minimum  standards  set  up  by  the  State  Board  for  such 
facilities.  Two  communities  incorporated  a  day  care  association 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  receiving  Lanham  Funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  day  care  facilities  within  the  community.  All  other  facili- 
ties financed  through  Lanham  Funds  have  been  established  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  local  school  system  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  status  of  day  nurseries  on  June  30,  1944  will  be  found  in 
tables  on  Institutions  Subject  to  License.  Permits  to  establish 
day  nurseries  have  been  issued  in  two  other  communities  but 
actual  operation  of  the  nurseries  had  not  been  started  at  the  close 
of  the  biennium. 

MATERNITY  HOMES 

During  the  biennium  there  were  three  licensed  maternity 
homes  serving  unmarried  expectant  mothers  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Greensboro  Rest  Cottage  failed  to  qualify  for  renewal  of 
license  during  the  1943-44  fiscal  year  but  has  been  granted  a 
probational  license  for  1944-45. 

In  May  1944,  Faith  Cottage  met  state  requirements  for  a 
license,  which  was  issued  for  the  remainder  of  that  license  year 
and  for  the  coming  license  year. 

TABLE  4.    MATERNITY  HOME  POPULATION 


Number  Cared  for 

Average  Number 

Total  Number 

During  Year 

Cared  for  Monthly 

Dying 

INSTITUTION 

Calendar 
Year 

Girls 

Babies 

Girls 

Babies 

Girls 

Babies* 

1942 
1943 

60 
61 

45 
54 

23 

20 

15— 

12 

0 
0 

1* 

4* 

1942 

18 

15 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1943 

17 

15 

6 

4— 

0 

o     • 

Greensboro  Rest  Cottage 

1942 

40 

34 

15 

9 

0 

0 

1943 

31 

24 

9 

5 

0 

3* 

Salvation  Army  Home  and 

1942 

88 

74 

31 

19 

0 

0 

Hospital 

1943 

84 

67 

29 

IS 

0 

3* 

*Causes  of  death  are:    3  stillborn,  2  premature,  1  isterus  gravis,  1  congenital  aortic  stenosis,  1  congenital  heart 
disease,  1  asphyxiated,  and  2  cause  of  death  not  reported. 
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Standards  for  maternity  homes  were  revised  in  October  1943 
after  being  studied  by  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions  and 
representatives  from  the  institution  boards  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board. 

Beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1943  the  State  Board  re- 
quested annual  reports  from  all  licensed  maternity  homes.  The 
table  gives  statistical  information  regarding  the  service  rendered 
to  girls  and  babies  during  the  calendar  years  1942  and  1943. 
Annual  reports  were  received  from  three  maternity  homes: 
Florence  Crittenton,  Greensboro  Rest  Cottage,  and  Salvation 
Army  Home  and  Hospital.  These  institutions  received  288  in- 
quiries during  1943,  which  developed  into  141  applications  ac- 
cepted for  admission  to  the  institutions. 

New  Institutions 

A  total  of  30  inquiries  relative  to  the  establishment  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  were  received  during  the  biennium,  These 
inquiries  were  classified  as:  three  maternity  homes;  two  child- 
placing  agencies ;  eight  orphanages ;  one  institution  for  temporary 
care ;  and  16  day  nurseries.  Eleven  applications  were  approved ; 
seven  are  pending,  and  the  remaining  12  were  disapproved  or 
withdrawn. 

Out  of  State  Agencies  Soliciting  in  North  Carolina 

Four  out  of  state  agencies  or  institutions  were  interested  in 
soliciting  in  North  Carolina  for  support  of  their  work,  two 
located  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  New  York.  Only 
one  agency  filed  the  proper  application  for  permit  or  license.  This 
agency  was  licensed  to  solicit  for  its  program  for  care  of  children 
in  a  European  war  area. 

CHILD-PLACING 

During  the  biennium  standards  for  child-placing  agencies  were 
not  only  revised  but  were  developed  to  permit  two  different  types. 
One  type  is  for  the  agency  giving  service  to  children  only  and  the 
other  for  a  casework  agency  in  the  family  field  which  wishes  to 
set  up  a  unit  for  children's  work. 

The  Children's  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina,  Incorporated. 
In  March  1942  the  board  of  directors  of  this  agency  decided  to 
liquidate  its  program  believing  there  was  no  longer  a  need  for  it. 
Therefore,  a  license  for  this  liquidation  and  for  protection  of 
adoptive  placements  in  process  was  issued.  In  1943,  however, 
plans  were  made  for  its  reorganization  and  in  May  1944,  a  permit 
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for  re-establishment  was  issued.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium 
the  program  had  progressed  to  the  extent  that  it  appears  the 
reorganized  agency  will  soon  be  ready  for  a  full  license. 

Children's  Service  Bureau.  This  agency  was  one  of  the  two 
private  agencies  licensed  during  the  biennium  to  place  children 
for  adoption.  In  June  1944  official  notice  was  received  by  this 
board  of  the  plan  for  merger  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association, 
Charlotte,  and  the  Children's  Service  Bureau.  Although  the 
decision  to  merge  has  been  made,  no  application  for  license  for 
the  children's  unit  of  the  agency  had  been  received  at  the  close 
of  the  biennium.  The  Children's  Service  Bureau  continues  to 
serve  Mecklenburg  county  and  the  area  surrounding  Mecklenburg 
county. 

Children's  Division,  Family  Service  Association.  In  August 
1943,  a  permit  was  issued  the  Family  Service  Association  in 
Winston-Salem  for  establishing  a  children's  unit  within  the 
agency.  A  full  license  was  issued  the  unit  on  May  1,  1944.  The 
name  of  the  agency  was  changed  to  Family  and  Child  Service 
Agency.  The  creation  of  the  children's  unit  in  Winston-Salem  is 
the  second  private  case  work  agency  licensed  to  do  child  placing. 
This  agency  serves  children  in  Forsyth  county  only. 

Foster  Home  Registries 

Since  September  1942  the  division  of  child  welfare  has  main- 
tained a  foster  home  registry  and  a  foster  child  registry  for  use 
of  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  These  registers  are  for 
the  purpose  of  inter-county  placements  and  permit  a  wider  range 
of  selection  both  for  the  child  and  for  the  foster  or  adoptive 
parents  than  when  the  range  of  selection  is  limited  to  intra- 
county  placements. 

Foster  Home  Care  of  Child  Beneficiaries  of  Survivor's  Insurance 

During  the  biennium  of  1940-42,  several  cases  involving  chil- 
dren who  are  beneficiaries  of  survivor's  insurance  were  referred 
for  approval  of  the  foster  home  which  had  been  selected  by  the 
child  himself  or  by  the  person  who  was  interested  in  caring  for 
the  child.  The  referrals  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivor's  Insurance  of  the  regional  office  of  the  Social  Security. 
Board  since  that  bureau  is  responsible  for  payment  to  the  adult 
caring  for  the  child  of  the  monthly  amount  available  for  the 
child's  maintenance. 

During  the  biennium  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
referrals,   with   37   new   cases   involving   60   children.      Several 
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children  are  given  foster  care  in  approved  orphanages  which  are 
made  payees  for  the  children's  monthly  allowances.  Often 
children  are  referred  for  placement  in  licensed  boarding  homes. 
All  foster  placements  must  be  supervised.  Policies  regarding 
responsibility  for  and  supervision  of  placements  have  been  worked 
out  between  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  accordance  with  North  Carolina 
child  welfare  laws. 

Inter-state  Placement  of  Children 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  biennium  applications  or  in-> 
quiries  for  interstate  placement  of  children  under  the  provisions 
of  the  North  Carolina  interstate  placement  law  were  as  follows : 

TABLE  5.    ACTION  TAKEN  ON  APPLICATIONS  FOR  INTERSTATE  TRANSFER 
OF   CHILDREN 


Grand 
Total 

Incoming  Placements 

Outgoing  Placements 

ITEM 

Total 

With 
relative 

With  non- 
relative 

Total 

With 
relative 

With  non- 
relative 

Approved 

27 
55 

40 
39 
137 
300 

20 
55 

0 
34 
35 
128 

272 

8 
48 

0 
25 
30 
92 
203 

12 

7 

0 
9 
5 

36 
69 

0 

6 
4 
9 

28 

4 
0 

1 

3 

12 

3 
0 

Disapproved  by  agency  in  other 

1 

No  j ur isdiction 

Request  withdrawn 

Pending  July  1,  1944 

Total  children  considered 

4 
2 
6 
16 

The  300  children  considered  for  interstate  placement  is  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  over  the  number  of  interstate 
placements  considered  during  the  previous  biennium. 


REGISTRATION  OF  ADOPTIONS 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  new  proceedings  for  adoption 
were  received  from  clerks  of  court  and  registered  during  the 
biennium  of  1942-44,  an  increase  of  170  over  the  number  regis- 
tered during  the  biennium  of  1940-1942.  The  increase  is 
attributed  in  part  to  the  reassurance  both  to  adoptive  parents  and 
to  social  agencies  of  the  protection  in  the  adoptive  relationship 
effected  by  the  1941  amendment  to  the  adoption  law. 

The  following  information  covering  the  period  from  July  1, 
1942  to  June  30,  1944,  summarizes  registration  of  adoptions  for 
the  biennium : 
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Registration  of  final  orders  only  (original  action  in  previous 

biennium)     350 

Maximum  period  of  trial  placement  expired  but  final  order  not 

received    9 

Registration  of  revocations 21 

Full  registration   (Petition  through  final  order) 420 

Registration  through  interlocutory  order 3  43 

Pending  for  additional  data 245 

Placed  directly  by  parent  or  guardian 470 

Placed  by  Children's  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina  Inc. 111 

Placed  by  Children's  Service  Bureau,  Charlotte 12 

Placed  by  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 140 

Placed  by  juvenile  courts 6 

Placed  by  parent  residing  or  agencies  located  in  other  states 

(after  clearance  under  North  Carolina  interstate  law) 21 

Placed  by  social  agency  or  parent  deserting  and  parent  made 

participant  by  summons  and  publication 3 

In  addition  32  proceedings  were  canceled  by  clerks  of  court  at 
request  of  either  party  or  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  following  the 
filing  of  petition. 

Since  the  1935  adoption  law  provided  for  central  registration 
and  indexing  of  adoption  proceedings  from  all  courts  in  the  state, 
beginning  December  1,  1935,  a  total  of  2,331  proceedings  have 
been  registered.  This  gives  an  average  of  22.6  proceedings  a 
month  from  December  1,  1935,  to  July  1,  1944.  As  a  total  of  763 
proceedings  were  registered  during  the  biennium  of  1942-44,  the 
average  was  31.8  proceedings  a  month. 

STATE  BOARDING  HOME  FUND 

Thirty-two  counties  participated  in  the  use  of  the  state  board- 
ing home  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1942-43  with  80  children  being 
cared  for.  Six  of  the  children  were  state  wards  and  their  care 
was  financed  in  full  from  the  state  fund.  The  total  number  of 
boarding  months  was  795  while  the  average  rate  of  board  paid 
per  month  per  child  was  $17.15. 

For  the  year  1943-44,  thirty  counties  participated  in  the  use  of 
this  state  fund  and  70  children  received  aid.  Five  of  the  70 
children  were  state  wards.  The  total  number  of  boarding  months 
was  671  and  the  average  rate  paid  per  month  per  child  was 
$17.56. 

Table  6  shows  the  expenditure  from  both  state  and  county 
funds  for  each  year  of  the  biennium.  The  expenditures  for 
1942-43  utilized  the  total  available  state  fund  of  $7,500.00, 
whereas  $6,347.29  was  expended  in  1943-44.  There  are  several 
contributing  causes  for  the  decrease.    They  include:    (1)  more 
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TABLE  6.    BOARDING  HOME  FUND  DISBURSEMENTS,  JULY  1,  1942- 
JUNE  30,  1944 


Year  Ended  June  30,  1943 


County  Fund 


Year  Ended  June  30,  1944 


*  Alamance 

Alleghany 

Anson 

*Ashe 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

*Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Guilford 

Haywood 

Iredell 

Macon 

*Madison 

McDowell 

*Mecklenburg._. 

*Moore 

New  Hanover.. 
Northampton.. 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Randolph 

Robeson 

Rockingham.  _. 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania.. 

Vance 

Wake 


Total.. 


363.00 

90.00 
429.00 
217.40 

98.40 
210.00 

90.00 
242.00 

94.10 
112.68 


444.00 
392.85 
555.00 

96.00 
510.00 
340.00 
229.50 
6.00 
111.00 
265.32 
422.00 
252.00 

45.00 
249.75 

84.00 

iiii.no 


292.50 
150.00 
250.00 
180.00 
180.00 
432.00 


123.00 
90.00 
429.00 


98.40 
210.00 

90.00 
242.00 

40.00 
112.68 


444.00 
150.85 
555.00 
96.00 
510.00 
340.00 
243.00 


111.00 
35.25 

240.00 

252.00 
45.00 

249.75 
84.00 
66.00 


292.50 
150.00 
50.00 
180.00 
180.00 
432.00 


332.00 
90.00 
300.00 
246.00 
174.60 
240.00 
90.00 
186.00 


lio.no 
45.00 
242.13 
524.04 
638.25 
64.00 
195.00 
222.00 


111.00 


242.60 
351.00 
208.00 
222.00 
84.00 
66.00 
147.25 
224.88 
150.00 
200.00 
180.00 
28.54 
453.00 


82.50 
90.00 
300.00 


174.60 
240.00 
90.00 
186.00 


90.00 
45.00 
242.13 

271.29 
638.25 
64.00 
195.00 
222.00 


111.00 


240.00 
351.00 
208.00 
222.00 

84.00 

66.00 
147.25 
224.88 
150.00 

40.00 
180.00 

28.54 
453.00 


*The  difference  between  the  amount  paid  from  the  state  fund  and  the  amount  paid  from  the  county  fund  in  these 
counties  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  state  ward,  resident  of  the  county,  is  receiving  full  or  part  maintenance  from  the  state 
fund  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  from  the  state  fund  to  match  the  county  fund  in  the  care  of  other  children. 


free  and  wage  homes  available  for  the  older  child  because  of  the 
labor  shortage  due  to  the  war;  (2)  more  adoptive  homes  and 
shorter  periods  of  temporary  care  pending  placements ;  (3)  more 
federal  funds  available  through  Survivor's  Insurance  benefits  and 
soldiers'  allotments  for  support  of  children  who  heretofore  would 
have  been  supported  through  the  juvenile  court  and  the  county 
department  of  public  welfare  from  state  and  county  funds ;  and 
(4)    fewer   boarding   homes    available    in    some   areas    because 
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prospective  boarding  mothers  are  engaged  in  some  essential  com- 
munity employment.  In  other  areas,  particularly  rural,  shortage 
of  farm  labor  and  consequent  additional  home  and  family  burdens 
make  it  impossible  for  a  family  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
boarding  parents. 

Selection  and  Licensing  of  Boarding  Homes 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  standards  of,  and  procedure 
for,  licensing  boarding  homes.  Continuous  stimulation  has  been 
given  both  public  and  private  agencies  offering  boarding  care  to 


TABLE  7.    LICENSED  BOARDING  HOMES,  JULY  1,  1942-JUNE  30,  1944 


1942-43 

1943-44 

COUNTY 

Homes 
Licensed 

Total 
Capacity 

Homes 
Licensed 

Total 
Capacity 

Alamance 

1 
3 
1 
1 

4 
8 
5 
3 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

8 

Burke.  . 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 
4 

13 
1 
1 

3 

4 
4 
11 
3 

36 
4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 
32 

4 

96 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
21 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

Guilford 

2 

4 

1 
1 

16 
1 
1 

13 
10 
4 
3 
36 
3 
3 

4 

Iredell 

4 

4 

2 

51 

3 

- 

4 

4 

1 
1 

4 

0 

4 

2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 

8 
4 
5 
4 
6 
2 

18 

4 

4 

6 

1 

2 

Wake                                                 

5 

15 

Total                                           

76 

214 

92 

261 
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have  all  homes  licensed.  The  increase  from  76  licensed  homes  in 
1942-43  to  92  in  1943-44  is  largely  due  to  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
agencies  to  have  homes  which  are  being  used  licensed.  It  does' 
not  reflect  a  decided  increase  in  new  homes  used  by  agencies. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Child  welfare  services  are  a  definite  part  of  the  division  of 
child  welfare.  Funds  for  this  service,  except  for  some  partici- 
pation from  counties,  amounting  to  about  14  percent  of  the  total, 
come  from  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  the  allotment  for  North  Carolina  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  this  purpose.  The  state  does  not  partici- 
pate in  this  expense  but  the  Children's  Bureau  has  stressed  that 
the  state  should  begin  to  absorb  part  of  the  cost  of  this  service. 
The  Children's  Bureau  gives  this  program  consultant  service  by 
regular  visits  by  a  member  of  its  staff.  The  work,  as  in  the  past, 
can  be  divided  under  the  following  headings: 

a.  Consultant  service 

b.  Supervision  of  child  welfare  workers 

c.  Special  training  area 

d.  Morrison  Training  School  case  worker 

e.  Psychiatric  and  psychological  service  to  children 

f.  War  emergency  day  care 

g.  Educational  leave  and  in-service  training 
h.    Advisory  committee 

i.     County  services 

Consultation  Service 

The  plan  approved  by  the  Children's  Bureau  provided  for  six 
consultants  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  and  seven  during  the 
last  year.  Because  of  the  fact  that  workers  were  not  available, 
these  positions  have  never  all  been  filled.  During  the  last  year, 
the  five  consultants  have  served  48  counties.  In  some  of  these 
there  were  local  child  welfare  workers,  and  in  others  the  general 
caseworkers  carried  children's  cases.  The  requests  for  con- 
sultant service  have  increased,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
with  an  inadequate  number  of  consultants,  it  has  meant  that  they 
visited  each  county  less  frequently  than  in  the  past. 

The  consultant  "not  only  helps  the  counties  with  their  im- 
mediate child  welfare  problems  but  also  interprets  the  type  of 
problem  that  a  child  welfare  worker  handles  and  the  philosophy 
of  children's  work.  It  is  found  that  after  a  county  has  had 
consultant  service  for  a  period  of  time  it  often  requests  a  child 
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welfare  worker.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  larger  counties. 
During  11  months  of  the  period,  a  consultant  was  placed  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  where  she  gave  almost  full  time. 

Supervision 

The  case  consultants  continued  to  supervise  the  child  welfare 
workers  placed  in  the  counties.  This  type  of  work  decreased 
during  the  period,  as  some  workers  resigned  for  positions  with 
larger  salaries  and  it  was  not  possible  to  fill  either  these  vacancies 
or  new  positions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  there  were  16 
child  welfare  workers  and  at  the  end,  eight.  At  the  close  of  the 
two  years,  there  were  seven  vacancies.  Five  of  these  positions 
have  been  approved  but  have  never  been  filled.  It  is  realized 
that  other  counties  do  not  request  approval,  knowing  that  a 
worker  would  not  be  available.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  salaries 
were  larger,  so  that  the  positions  would  be  more  attractive  to 
workers,  this  part  of  the  program  would  have  grown  instead  of 
showing  a  decrease. 

Counties  having  child  welfare  workers  at  the  close  of  the 
period  were  Anson,  Buncombe,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Greene, 
New  Hanover,  Orange,  and  Pitt.  Counties  having  vacant  posi- 
tions were  Nash  and  Onslow  while  workers  were  approved  but 
positions  never  filled  in  Catawba,  Granville,  Onslow  (additional 
worker),  Pasquotank,  and  Union.  Case  workers  were  discon- 
tinued during  the  period  in  Alamance,  Cherokee,  Rockingham, 
Sampson,  and  Chatham  counties. 

Special  Training  Area 

The  special  training  area  has  been  continued  in  Durham  and 
Orange  counties  with  a  two-fold  purpose:  to  give  training  in 
child  welfare  through  field  placements  to  students  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina ;  and  to  give  case  work  services  to 
the  children  in  these  counties.  Although  these  counties  were 
prepared  to  give  student  training,  no  students  were  assigned  in 
one  year,  and  this  past  year  there  have  been  only  three  students, 
totalling  four  quarters  of  work.  This  decrease  is  probably  not 
due  to  lack  of  interest  in  child  welfare,  but  it  is  impractical  for  a 
student  to  accept  a  placement  unless  she  has  an  automobile. 

Other  Services 

The  case  worker  at  the  Morrison  Training  School  resigned  in 
July  1943,  and  for  various  reasons  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to 
replace  her.  Psychiatric  and  psychological  services  to  children 
are  financed  from  child  welfare  services'  funds  but  are  adminis- 
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tered  by  the  children's  unit  of  the  division  of  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services,  with  that  division  entirely  responsible  for 
the  work.  An  emergency  day  care  worker  was  placed  in  the 
Durham  county  department  of  public  welfare  in  September  1943, 
to  give  counciling  service  about  care  for  their  children  to  mothers 
who  were  working  or  considering  working;  to  find  and  evaluate 
day  care  homes  and  to  supervise  children  placed  in  these  homes. 
This  worker  was  paid  from  CWS  funds  and  supervised  by  a 
consultant.  Funds  are  provided  for  educational  leave  and  in- 
service  training.  During  the  biennium,  three  workers  had  edu- 
cational leave  totalling  five  quarters  at  schools  of  social  work. 
Child  welfare  services  conducted  a  two-day  institute  in  child 
welfare  attended  by  child  welfare  workers  and  consultants.  In 
addition  to  these  two  forms  of  training,  workers  attended  other 
institutes  and  conferences  both  in  and  outside  the  state. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  provisions  be  made  in  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  addition 
of  a  worker  to  the  staff  of  the  division  of  child  welfare  in 
order  that  the  work  of  registration  of  adoptions  may  be 
carried  on  more  efficiently. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  appropriation  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  absorb  10  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  state  staff  of  the  child  welfare  services  unit. 


DIVISION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

Mary  S.  Scovill,  Acting  Director 


Since  the  beginning  of  this  biennium  the  staff  has  felt  the  pull 
of  war.  Dr.  Richard  F.  Richie,  psychiatrist,  left  at  the  close  of 
the  last  biennium  for  the  armed  services  while  the  former 
director,  Dr.  James  Watson,  psychiatrist,  left  at  the  end  of 
November  1943  to  take  over  duties  in  another  state.  War 
pressure  prevented  filling  these  vacancies,  leaving  Miss  Mary  S. 
Scovill,  psychologist,  as  the  only  professional  staff  member  in  the 
central  office.  In  June  1943  Miss  Marion  Stanland,  psychologist, 
was  employed  to  serve  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
from  headquarters  first  at  Charlotte  and  later  at  Morganton.  Dr. 
Maurice  H.  Greenhill  of  Duke  University  has  been  giving  service 
to  the  department  as  consulting  psychiatrist. 

The  duties  of  the  division  have  been  outlined  by  the  State 
Board  as  follows : 

(1)  Provision  of  psychiatric  examination  service  in  so  far  as  possible 
to  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  schools,  courts,  county 
welfare  departments,  and  agencies. 

(2)  Interstate  transfer  of  mental  patients. 

(3)  Provision  of  a  state  clearing  house  regarding  mental  patients  by 
filing  pertinent  data  concerning  such  patients. 

(4)  Development  of  research  and  preventive  measures  along  mental 
hygiene  lines. 

(5)  Assembling  and  interpretation  of  statistics  on  mental  health. 

(6)  Inspection  of  state  hospitals  and  state  schools  for  mental  defec- 
tives, and  the  inspection  and  licensing  of  all  private  mental 
hospitals. 

(7)  Educational  service  through  talks,  pamphlets,  and  institutes. 

(8)  Consultant  service  to  all  state  agencies  and  institutions. 

(9)  Integration  of  local  welfare  departments  with  state  hospital  service 
for  supplying  from  local  units  of  public  welfare  case  histories  and 
financial  investigations  of  patients  admitted  to  state  hospitals  ?nd 
supervision  of  patients  during  parole  and  after  discharge  from 
state  hospitals. 

(10)  Fostering  the  development  of  child  guidance  clinics  and  men'tal 
hygiene  clinics  in  urban  communities  and  traveling  mental  hygiene 
clinics  for  rural  areas. 

HOSPITALS  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

Following  action  of  the  1943  General  Assembly  in  setting  up  a 
central  board  of  control  for  all  North  Carolina  mental  institutions 
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under  the  supervision  of  a  general  superintendent  of  mental 
hygiene,  the  former  designation  of  this  division  as  the  division  of 
mental  hygiene  was  dropped  in  favor  of  the  present  title  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion. 

The  new  board  was  designated  as  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  and  is  composed  of  the  following:  N.  E.  Edger- 
ton,  Raleigh,  chairman;  C.  Wayland  Spruill,  Windsor;  Senator 
W.  G.  Clarke,  Tarboro;  Mrs.  Rivers  D.  Johnson,  Warsaw;  J. 
Dwight  Barbour,  Clayton;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stafford,  Durham;  Dr. 
Wingate  M.  Johnson,  Winston-Salem;  Leonard  L.  Oettinger, 
Kinston;  W.  A.  Dees,  Goldsboro;  J.  Harper  Beall,  Lenoir;  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Poindexter,  Greensboro ;  Mrs.  Andrew  Blair,  Charlotte ; 
Dr.  R.  H.  Crawford,  Rutherf ordton ;  Dr.  Howard  M.  Baker, 
Lumberton;  Dr.  Yates  Palmer,  Valdese;  and  Dr.  Carl  V.  Rey- 
nolds, Raleigh,  who  was  named  to  the  board  ex  officio  as  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Clearing  of  responsibilities  between  the  new  board  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  waits  upon  the 
naming  of  the  mental  hygiene  superintendent. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  DIRECTOR 

The  director  of  this  division  held  more  than  604  consultations ; 
made  18  addresses ;  attended  61  meetings  concerned  with  mental 
health ;  taught  psychiatry  38  hours  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  18  hours  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes ; 
spent  approximately  128  days  serving  the  Charlotte  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic,  and  about  22  days  with  the  Rocky  Mount 
Guidance  Service;  gave  psychiatric  consultation  service  to  the 
hospitals  at  Fort  Bragg  six  times;  and  made  11  inspection  visits 
to  state  institutions  for  mental  patients.  Approximately  3,439 
letters  have  been  written  on  the  clearance  of  interstate  transfers 
of  mental  patients  during  the  biennium  with  this  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  acting  director  following  the  director's 
resignation. 

Inspection  of  Institutions 

Annual  inspections  have  been  made  of  the  five  private  and 
three  state  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  one  institution 
for  white  mental  defectives.  Reports  giving  the  conditions  of  each 
were  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  who  sent 
copies  of  the  reports  on  the  state  hospitals  to  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Hospitals  Board,  to  the  Governor,  and  to  the  respective 
superintendents  of  the  institutions. 
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Mental  Hygiene  Clinics 

From  July  1,  1942,  until  November  1943,  the  psychiatrist  spent 
two  days  every  other  week  serving  the  Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic,  and  in  collaboration  with  the  head  psychologist  gave  a 
little  over  one  day  each  month  to  the  guidance  service  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  Mental  Hygiene  Society.  Since  December  1943  the 
head  psychologist  has  given  two  days  each  month  to  the  Rocky 
Mount  service.  Because  of  limited  staff,  this  division  is  not  able 
at  present  to  provide  psychiatric  service  for  community  clinics. 
The  work  of  the  clinics,  however,  remains  one  of  its  major 
interests. 

Educational  Work 

Besides  the  many  miscellaneous  talks,  college  lectures,  and 
published  articles  by  the  director,  a  total  of  24  talks  has  been 
given  by  the  two  psychologists  to  such  groups  as  parent-teacher 
associations,  church  groups,  college  classes,  welfare  staffs,  and 
groups  of  teachers  and  principals.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
in  some  communities  teachers  and  principals  are  requesting 
round-table  discussions  about  cases  studied  by  the  psychologist. 

Selectice  Service  Screening 

Selective  service  officials  felt  that  it  was  important  to  obtain 
information  on  inductees  concerning  their  mental,  physical  and 
emotional  ailments  in  order  to  enable  induction  station  psy- 
chiatrists more  easily  to  determine  the  advisability  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  certain  registrants  for  the  armed  forces.  Local 
boards  of  75  counties  have  sent  to  this  division  the  registration 
cards  of  applicants  for  checking  against  central  office  files  of 
inmates  of  mental  and  correctional  institutions.  A  total  of  28,717 
individuals  were  screened  between  July  28,  1943,  and  July  10, 
1944,  with  information  being  found  on  206  registrants. 

Since  local  welfare  departments  might  have  information  not 
known  to  the  state  office,  the  registrants'  blanks  were  sent  to  the 
county  departments  before  being  returned  to  the  selective  service 
boards.  The  county  units  then  recorded  whatever  information  or 
knowledge  they  might  have.  This  service  has  been  exceedingly 
time-consuming  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels,  but  it  has  been 
recognized  as  a  major  war  service  by  the  welfare  departments. 

Psychological  Services 

A  total  of  709  cases,  mostly  children,  were  given  individual 
psychological  examinations.  A  battery  of  several  different  types 
of  tests  were  usually  given.    Extra  sessions  were  held  with  many 
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of  the  children  for  additional  tests  and  interviews  about  their 
adjustment  problems.  A  few  other  periods  were  devoted  to 
diagnostic  and  remedial  work  in  reading.  A  report  of  each 
examination  was  sent  to  the  county  welfare  department  referring 
the  case  and  a  copy  filed  in  the  central  files  with  a  statistical  card 
on  each  case. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  past  biennium  to  make  the 
services  more  valuable  and  far-reaching  by  counseling  with  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  as  well  as  with  the  case  worker  whenever 
possible  after  an  examination.  These  case  discussions  furnish  a 
valuable  medium  for  the  teaching  of  mental  hygiene  principles, 
which  can  often  be  carried  over  by  the  teacher  or  parent  into 
practice  with  other  children.  A  total  of  534  of  these  counseling 
conferences  and  349  other  conferences  were  held.  Fifty-four 
counties  were  given  psychological  services  by  the  psychologists 
of  the  children's  unit,  more  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
bienniums. 

Psychological  services  on  a  fee  basis  have  been  secured  from 
other  psychologists  in  the  state  for  about  32  cases.  This  was  done 
when  examinations,  mainly  for  orphanage  placements,  were 
necessary  at  times  when  neither  state  psychologist  was  available. 

Other  work  of  the  psychologists  has  included  the  revising  of 
the  referral  blanks  for  psychological  examinations  and  of  the 
instructions  which  accompany  the  blanks.  A  manual  of  pro- 
cedures in  using  the  psychological  services  is  in  process. 

The  two  psychologists  have  attended  a  total  of  96  professional 
meetings.  The  head  psychologist  has  attended  three  out-of-state 
conferences  of  professional  associations,  has  attended  a  one-week 
seminar  on  children's  reading  disabilities,  and  has  made  visits  to 
clinics  and  departments  of  child  study  in  other  states. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  psychologists 
are  mentally  retarded  children  who  are  not  able  to  make  normal 
progress  in  school  and  who,  because  of  their  constant  frustrations 
and  feelings  of  inadequacy,  have  developed  anti-social  and  de- 
linquent trends.  The  psychologists  can  point  out  the  emotional 
and  educational  needs  of  these  unhappy  and  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals, but  unless  their  needs  are  met,  these  young  people  will 
continue  with  their  delinquencies. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  more  institutional  facilities  for  all 
levels  of  feebleminded  children,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  a 
more  adequate  educational  program  for  high-grade  and  border- 
line defectives.  Since  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  latter  groups 
of  cases  can  ever  be  institutionalized,  the  educational  program  in 
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each  community  should  be  extended  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
this  group  of  children.  If  it  is  realized  that  the  delinquency  of  a 
mental  defective  occurs  because  his  educational  and  personality 
needs  are  not  satisfied,  then  it  is  obvious  that  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  special  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  this  large  group 
would  make  for  less  need  for  commitment  to  correctional  insti- 
tutions. The  state  should  think  in  terms  of  making  the  high- 
grade  defective  a  contributing  member  of  society  rather  than  a 
liability  to  his  community.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  well- 
planned  program  of  special  education,  by  which  is  meant  not 
merely  training  for  a  job,  but  also  education  which  will  bring 
about  the  best  total  adjustment  of  these  individuals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Special  institutional  facilities  for  mentally  defective  delin- 
quents. 

2.  Provision  for  the  temporary  care  of  non-resident  mental 
patients  in  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  until  transfer  to  their 
state  of  legal  settlement  can  be  effected.  At  the  present  time 
these  mentally  sick  patients  are  confined  in  the  county  jails. 

3.  Increased  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  by 
additional  institutional  space  and  by  providing  in  the  communi- 
ties a  program  of  special  education  for  high-grade  mental 
defectives.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  view  of  proposed 
legislation  to  raise  the  age  for  compulsory  school  attendance  from 
14  to  16  years. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

J.  M.  Neese,  Director 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  authorized 
by  chapter  108  of  the  General  Statutes  to  "investigate  and  super- 
vise through  and  by  its  own  members  or  its  agents  or  employees, 
the  whole  system  of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  additional  provisions 
as  it  may  deem  needful  for  their  economical  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration/' Additional  duties  prescribed  in  that  chapter 
include  studying  the  subject  of  crime  and  the  care  and  treatment 
of  prisoners.  Other  sections  of  the  statutes  provide  that  the 
State  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  inspect  county  jails,  county 
homes,  and  all  prisons  and  prison  camps  and  other  institutions  of 
a  charitable  nature.  It  is  also  provided  that  plans  for  new  county 
homes  and  jails  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  before 
the  beginning  of  construction. 

The  division  of  institutions  and  corrections  has  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  above  mentioned  duties.  In  addition  the 
division  makes  investigations  of  complaints  from,  or  about,  state 
or  county  charitable  and  penal  institutions.  Following  the  in- 
vestigation of  complaints  and  the  inspections  of  institutions, 
written  reports  are  submitted  to  the  responsible  authorities. 
When  warranted,  recommendations  are  also  submitted  in  writing 
or  in  personal  conferences.  The  responsibilities  of  the  division 
are  supervisory  and  do  not  include  authority  for  enforcing  the 
recommendations. 

State  and  County  Institutions  for  Which  the  Division 
Has   Supervisory  Responsibility 

Superintendent 
State  Institutions  Location  June  SO,  1944 

Orthopedic  Hospital  .  ..Gastonia  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts, 

Surgeon  in  Chief 

Sanatorium  Sanatorium ...  Dr.  P.  P.  McCain 

Eastern  Sanatorium .....  Wilson Dr.  H.  P.  Easom 

Western  Sanatorium  Black  Mountain     Dr.  S.  M.  Bittinger 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School .....  Rocky  Mount William  D.  Clark 

Jackson  Training  School  .    Concord.....  S.  G.  Hawneld 

Samarcand  Manor ......  Eagle  Springs .....  Miss  Grace  Robson 

Morrison  Training  School  ....  Hoffman Paul  R.  Brown 

Farm  Colony  for  Women Kinston Miss  Elsa  Ernst 

State  Highway  Prisons....                  _„  (82  Units)....  Oscar  T.  Pitts 

Confederate  Women's  Home Fayetteville Mrs.  Ina  F.  Smith 
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County  Institutions 
66    County  homes 
23     County  workhouses 

8     Juvenile  detention  quarters 
There  are  approximately  150  city  jails  and  town  lock-ups. 

COUNTY  JAILS 

Each  of  the  100  counties  in  the  state  has  an  institution  for 
the  custody  of  persons  allegedly  guilty  of  some  infraction  of 
local,  state,  or  federal  laws.  These  jails  vary  from  the  poorest  in 
equipment  to  those  which  are  well-equipped  and  well-managed. 
Only  18  of  the  100  jails  meet  the  requirements  of  the  federal 
government  for  holding  federal  prisoners,  while  14  of  the  smaller 
jails  do  not  even  meet  the  requirements  specified  in  the  state 
statutes,  especially  for  the  segregation  of  races  and  sexes. 

While  many  of  these  institutions  have  had  no  inspection  since 
the  division  lost  the  services  of  a  field  agent  in  1939,  inspections 
of  64  county  jails  have  been  made  during  the  past  biennium. 
These  inspections  showed  that  conditions  in  the  jails  have,  in 
general,  been  improved  along  sanitary  lines,  although  the  im- 
provement may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  persons  are  being 
held  in  jail  at  this  time.  Unless  the  offense  is  of  a  serious  nature 
which  would  necessitate  holding  the  offender  for  the  regular 
term  of  superior  court,  a  fine  may  be  paid  or  bail  may  be  pro- 
cured to  release  the  offender  to  return  to  his  job  during  the  war 
emergency.  Many  of  the  smaller  jails  report  very  few  inmates 
each  month. 

COUNTY  HOMES 

Sixty-six  county  homes  are  now  operating  in  the  state.  During 
the  biennium  five  county  homes  were  closed  and  one  county  re- 
built and  reopened  its  institution  which  had  been  burned.  Beau- 
fort, Cabarrus,  Carteret,  Duplin,  and  Hertford  counties  closed 
their  institutions  during  the  biennium. 

All  but  five  of  the  existing  county  homes  have  been  inspected 
during  the  biennium  by  members  of  the  field  social  work  staff. 
Through  follow-up  conferences  and  visits,  they  have  been  able  in 
many  instances  to  bring  about  correction  of  conditions  which 
were  not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  respective 
institutions. 

The  population  in  the  county  homes  continues  gradually  to 
decrease.    On  June  30,  1942,  the  total  population  was  2,234,  while 
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on  June  30,  1944,  there  were  2,133  persons  in  the  county  homes  of 
the  state.1 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  in 
the  type  of  inmate  entering  these  homes.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  inmates  today  are  either  bedridden  or 
handicapped  in  some  manner  which  makes  them  unable  to  care 
for  themselves.  The  county  home  of  today  is  receiving  princi- 
pally persons  who  are  not  eligible  for  grants  through  any  of  the 
existing  catagories  of  the  public  assistance  program. 

CORRECTIONAL  SCHOOLS 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the  field  of  the  correc- 
tional schools  since  the  last  biennial  report.  During  the  1943 
session  of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  which  brought  under 
a  unified  board  of  control,  to  be  known  as  the  State  Board  of 
Correction  and  Training,  the  following  correctional  institutions: 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  Eastern  Carolina  Training 
School,  Samarcand  Manor,  Morrison  Training  School,  and  the 
Farm  Colony  for  Women.  Another  bill  provided  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls.  This 
school,  to  be  opened  soon,  will  also  be  under  the  control  of  the 
unified  board. 

On  October  7,  1943,  the  following  persons  were  sworn  in  as 
members  of  the  newly  created  North  Carolina  Board  of  Correction 
and  Training:  Clyde  A.  Dillon,  Raleigh;  Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury, 
Winston-Salem ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Page,  Aberdeen ;  J.  C.  Braswell,  Rocky 
Mount;  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Etheridge,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Riddle,  Sanford;  Mrs.  Clarence  Heer,  Chapel  Hill;  Gordon  C. 
Hunter,  Roxboro ;  Dr.  Rachel  Davis,  Kinston ;  Miss  Gertrude  Weil, 
Goldsboro;  B.  V.  Hedrick,  Salisbury;  W.  N.  Harrell,  Wilson;  J.  L. 
Earnhardt,  Concord;  Dr.  W.  M.  Scruggs,  Charlotte;  T.  A.  Hay- 
wood, Rockingham;  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor,  Durham.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Clyde  A.  Dillon  was  elected  chairman,  and  Rev.  W.  A. 
Stanbury  was  made  vice-chairman  of  the  board.  The  group 
selected  as  commissioner  of  correction,  S.  E.  Leonard,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  selection  was  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  train- 
ing schools.  Mr.  William  D.  Clark  was  chosen  to  take  Mr. 
Leonard's  place  as  head  of  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School; 

2Table  10  of  the  appendix  gives  the  average  daily  population  and  monthly  per  capita  cost 
of  county  homes  for  the  years  1942  and  1943. 
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Mr.  S.  G.  Hawfield  was  selected  as  superintendent  of  Jackson 
Training  School  following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Boger 
in  1942;  and  Mr.  P.  R.  Brown  succeeded  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd  as 
superintendent  of  Morrison  Training  School.  Miss  Grace  Robson 
has  tendered  her  resignation  as  superintendent  of  Samarcand  and 
Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  assistant  to  the  superintendent,  was  named 
to  fill  this  vacancy  effective  August  1,  1944.  Miss  Elsa  Ernst  has 
remained  superintendent  of  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women  through 
the  biennium.1  Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes  is  the  newly  elected  superin- 
tendent for  the  training  school  for  Negro  girls  now  in  the  process 
of  organization  and  to  be  located  at  Rocky  Mount. 

The  training  schools  have  sufficient  vacancies  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  on  them  by  the  various  courts  of  the  state.  One  of 
the  main  problems  in  all  of  the  schools  is  that  of  securing  ade- 
quate personnel.  None  of  the  schools  are  filled  to  capacity  with 
some  of  the  cottages  closed  at  both  Jackson  and  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  Schools. 

It  is  a  policy  of  all  the  juvenile  correctional  schools  to  accept 
no  child  under  10  years  of  age  unless  approval  is  granted  the 
individual  case  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Many  requests  have  recently  come  to  this  division  from 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  for  permission  to  admit  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age,  some  children  being  even  as  young  as 
seven.  The  division  has  refused  to  approve  these  admissions 
unless  the  child  was  within  a  few  months  of  attaining  his  tenth 
birthday  and  all  other  resources  for  placement  had  failed. 

Juvenile  Parolees  under  Supervision 

The  division  of  institutions  and  corrections  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  parolees  from  the  state  correctional  schools.  Parole 
progress  report  blanks  are  sent  out  from  this  office  several  times 
a  year  to  the  various  county  welfare  departments  where  the  child 
is  located  after  his  conditional  release  from  the  institution.  The 
completed  report  blank  is  returned  to  this  office,  where  the  in- 
formation is  recorded  on  the  child's  card  and  then  forwarded  to 
the  respective  school.  Approximately  300  cases  a  month  are 
cleared  through  this  division.  All  final  discharges  from  super- 
vision are  recorded  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  about  800 
children  under  supervision  at  present. 

Children  in  Jails 

According  to  the  statutes  of  North  Carolina  no  child  under  14 
years  of  age  can  legally  be  held  in  the  common  jail.     Children 

xMiss  Ernst  resigned  as  superintendent  effective  July  19,  1944. 
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between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  may  be  treated  as  adults  if  their 
alleged  offense  is  punishable  by  10  years  in  prison  or  more;  if 
punishable  by  less  than  10  years  their  cases  are  to  be  investigated 
through  the  juvenile  court,  and  if  the  juvenile  judge  deems  it 
advisable,  he  may  remand  the  case  to  the  superior  court. 

Regardless  of  the  statute  and  of  the  several  interpretations 
given  by  the  office  of  the  attorney  general,  too  many  children  are 
being  placed  in  the  city  and  county  jails  of  the  state.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1944,  a  total  of  397  children  under  16 
years  of  age  were  incarcerated  in  county  jails.  There  are  no 
comparable  figures  on  the  number  of  children  being  held  in  the 
city  jails  of  the  state  since  this  division  does  not  receive  monthly 
reports  from  these  municipal  institutions.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  the  number 
of  children  reported  as  being  held  in  jails  has  been  lowered  from 
1,231  in  1936  to  397  in  1944,  a  decline  of  67.8  per  cent  over  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

Detention  Quarters  for  Juveniles 

The  counties  need  adequate  facilities  for  the  detention  of 
juveniles  who  should  not  be  placed  in  jails  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  adult  offenders.  Eight  counties  are  listed  as  having 
detention  quarters  for  juveniles,  but  four  of  these  counties  main- 
tain separate  sections  of  the  jail  building  for  juveniles.  This  is 
not  considered  effective  segregation  of  juvenile  and  adult 
offenders. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Definite  action  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  outmoded 
fee  system  for  reimbursing  jailers  and  superintendents  of  county 
homes  for  their  services. 

2.  In  counties  where  women  are  regularly  held  in  the  county 
jails,  adequate  matron  service  should  be  provided. 

3.  Since  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  some  juveniles  should  be 
detained  for  short  periods  of  time,  for  various  reasons,  it  is 
recommended  that  counties  provide  adequate  detention  quarters 
for  this  group.  This  will  eliminate  the  practice  of  committing 
youthful  offenders  to  the  common  jail  where  they  come  in  direct 
contact  with  hardened  adult  prisoners. 
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4.  Uniform  standards  of  procedure  and  reporting  should  be 
developed  for  the  107  juvenile  courts  of  the  state.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  consultant  be  employed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  act  in  a  liason  capacity  between 
these  courts  and  the  state  and  county  departments  of  welfare. 


SERVICE  UNITS 

Field  Social  Work  Service 
Personnel  and  County  Organization 
Staff  Development 
Work  Among  Negroes 
Information  Service 
Statistical  Service 
Surplus  Commodity  Distribution 
Accounts  and  Audits 


FIELD  SOCIAL  WORK  SERVICE 

S.  J.  Hawkins,  Director 


Field  social  work  service  is  an  integral  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  functional  organization  of  public  welfare.  In  the 
public  welfare  program  of  North  Carolina,  the  field  social  work 
representative  performs  in  various  capacities  according  to  law, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  established  procedures.  Although  the 
field  representative  is  not  an  administrator,  he  may  act  in  such  a 
capacity  when  he  is  delegated  to  do  so  by  persons  in  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  state  office.  The  field  representative  is  the 
person  carrying  supervisory  services  to  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment for  all  the  divisions  and  services  unless  supplemental 
services  are  available,  such  as  special  investigators  or  consultants. 

During  the  past  biennium  field  social  work  service  has  had  its 
share  of  staff  shortages.  Throughout  the  entire  biennium  there 
has  not  been  a  full  staff  of  field  social  work  representatives  ex- 
cept for  one  period  of  less  than  three  months.  At  the  writing  of 
this  report  there  are  two  vacancies  in  the  nine  budgeted  positions. 
Since  the  last  biennial  report  two  field  representatives  have  re- 
signed to  accept  similar  positions  in  other  southern  states  because 
of  substantial  increases  in  salary  and  two  have  resigned  to  be 
near  husbands  in  military  service.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in 
travel  and  the  excessive  cost  of  maintaining  a  car  at  the  low 
mileage  rate  and  because  of  the  low  level  of  salaries  offered,  it  has 
been  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  qualified  personnel  to  fill 
vacancies. 

With  such  frequent  vacancies  of  considerable  duration  field 
service  has  not  been  able  to  measure  up  to  its  standard  of  per- 
formance uniformly  throughout  the  state.  The  dominant  factor 
in  effective  and  efficient  field  service  is  continuity  of  contact, 
permitting  uninterrupted  flow  of  supervision  and  consultation 
and  providing  a  continuous  picture  of  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions and  problems  in  the  whole  state. 

In  the  administration  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children,  the  state  department  supervises  a  locally  administered 
program  and  the  field  representative  functions  in  a  supervisory 
capacity.  As  the  representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  field  representative  has  certain  super- 
visory responsibilities  in  the  administration  of  personnel  stand- 
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ards  and  uniform  schedules  of  compensation  of  county  welfare 
departments  as  established  by  the  Merit  System  Council.  He 
functions  in  an  advisory  and  consultative  capacity  to  the  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  in  all  public  welfare  activities  but 
with  the  understanding  that  certain  duties  of  the  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  are  directly  supervised  by  other  state  or 
local  agencies. 

The  field  social  work  representative's  job  is  one  combining  a 
two-way  service.  He  is  necessary  to  the  state  office  because  of 
the  interpretation  of  local  problems  which  he  is  able  to  bring  to 
it  and  the  interpretation  of  general  policies  and  procedures  that 
he  carries  back  to  the  local  units.  He  is  necessary  to  the  county 
welfare  departments  because  parts  of  their  total  job  require  state 
supervision  and  because  he  can  interpret  local  problems  and  con- 
ditions to  the  state  office  and  thereby  bring  about  adjustments  in 
rules,  regulations,  policies,  and  procedures.  It  is  logical  to  con- 
clude that  the  service  of  a  field  representative  is  conditioned  by 
how  thoroughly  both  the  state  and  county  departments  under- 
stand the  function  and  limitations  of  his  job  and  their  willingness 
and  desire  to  use  him  most  effectively. 

The  plan  of  work  within  which  the  field  social  work  representa- 
tive operates  necessarily  changes  as  the  program  progresses.  At 
the  present  time  the  territories  of  the  field  representatives  are 
composed  of  from  10  to  12  counties.  The  field  representatives 
spend  six  weeks  in  their  territory  and  then  one  week  in  the  state 
office  participating  in  staff  conferences  and  in  individual  con- 
ferences with  heads  of  various  divisions  and  services.  The  field 
social  work  representative  works  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  director  of  field  social  work,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare;  and,  as  coordinated  through  the 
director  of  field  social  work,  under  the  functional  supervision  of 
certain  directors  of  divisions  and  services  in  their  respective 
fields  to  develop  and  coordinate  the  various  phases  of  the  public 
welfare  program  to  the  end  that  each  county  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  may  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
provide  services. 

In  the  performance  of  his  job  the  field  social  work  represen- 
tative makes  regularly  scheduled  visits  to  all  of  the  counties  in 
his  territory  at  least  once  every  six  weeks  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  policies,  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  and  of 
giving  supervision  and  consultation  pointing  toward  developing 
public  welfare  in  all  phases  of  its  activities. 
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The  field  representative  stimulates  interest  in  more  adequate 
services  to  children  through  the  use  of  child  welfare  services  and 
other  resources  available  to  county  welfare  departments.  He 
consults  with  juvenile  court  judges  and  probation  officials  when 
requested  and  interprets  laws  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
children.  He  makes  every  effort  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
adequate  and  effective  services  in  aid  to  dependent  children  cases 
to  the  end  that  this  category  of  public  assistance  will  give  a  more 
nearly  abundant  life  to  dependent  children  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  good  citizenship. 

The  field  representative  reads  public  assistance  records  in 
county  welfare  departments  and  discusses  his  findings  with  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  order  to  give  super- 
vision in  the  administration  of  this  program.  He  consults  on 
administrative  and  assistance  budgets.  He  works  with  county 
staffs  in  preparing  material  on  cases  appealing  local  decision  and 
is  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeals  to 
conduct  fair  hearings  of  appeal  cases. 

The  field  representative  makes  annual  inspections  of  all  county 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  makes  written  reports  of  his 
findings  to  the  director  of  institutions  and  corrections.  He  in- 
spects jails  when  delegated  to  do  so.  He  consults  with  county 
and  state  officials  on  commitment  of  children  to  correctional 
institutions  and  on  the  parolees  from  these  institutions.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  made  a  survey  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  the 
state  in  connection  with  a  study  sponsored  jointly  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

In  his  developmental  supervision  and  with  consultation  from 
the  supervisor  of  staff  development,  he  has,  at  the  request  of 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  organized  and  con- 
ducted work-study  groups  throughout  the  state.  Some  of  these 
meetings  have  been  for  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  some 
for  county  staffs,  and  some  for  superintendents  and  county  wel- 
fare board  members.  These  work-study  meetings  have  been 
organized  around  topics  suggested  and  requested  by  the  counties. 
The  field  representative  has  secured  help  and  participation  from 
state  staff  members  and  from  local  officials  and  citizens  for  these 
meetings.  The  field  service  has  assisted  in  the  planning  of  and 
participation  in  institutes,  orientation  courses,  and  refresher 
courses  sponsored  by  the  state  department  through  staff  develop- 
ment. 
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During  the  past  biennium  the  field  representative  has  also  as- 
sumed the  war-time  duties  of  field  representative  for  the  civilian 
war  assistance  program  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
emergency  welfare  services  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 


PERSONNEL  AND  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  Supervisor 


The  major  emphasis  in  the  work  of  this  service  has  necessarily 
been  on  the  personnel  activities  of  the  agency.  Because  of  the 
rapid  turnover  of  540  persons  in  the  past  year  (see  Table  9)  and 
the  difficulty  in  recruiting  trained  workers  at  the  present  salary 
scales,  the  increased  volume  and  stress  of  the  work  has  made  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  many  demands  upon  this  service. 

The  personnel  officer  of  the  agency  has  the  following  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  prescribed  in  the  merit  system :  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  personnel 
administration  of  the  agency;  to  develop  and  put  into  effect 
procedures  for  carrying  out  the  personnel  policies  of  the  agency ; 
to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  and  to  administer  the  classifi- 
cation and  compensation  plans ;  to  maintain  personnel  records  of 
all  persons  employed  in  the  agency  and  records  of  all  personnel 
actions ;  to  request  certification  of  eligibles  by  the  merit  system 
supervisor  and  to  report  to  the  supervisor  on  the  selection  of 
eligibles,  promotions,  salary  advancements,  demotions,  transfers, 
dismissals,  resignations,  and  all  types  of  appointments;  to  pro- 
vide and  administer  a  system  of  service  ratings;  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  appointing  authority  of  the  state  agency  on  the 
personnel  activities  of  the  agency,  a  copy  of  which  is  filed  with 
the  council;  and  to  notify  the  supervisor  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable regarding  vacancies  in  the  agency  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  merit  system  rule  or  the 
agency.  In  addition  the  personnel  officer  has  the  responsibility 
for  clearing  with  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  all  action  with  regard  to  policies  and  procedures  that 
affect  staff  administering  programs  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment participates. 

In  the  work  of  county  organization  this  service  is  responsible 
for  determining  that  county  welfare  boards  are  appointed  and 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  and  for  planning  the  annual 
district  welfare  conferences  in  cooperation  with  the  district 
officers. 

PERSONNEL 

In  evaluating  the  personnel  activities  during  the  past  two 
years,  definite  progress  is  noted  in  the  following  aspects  of  the 
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table  8.  personnel  report  on  state  and  local  staffs  of  north 
Carolina  Welfare   departments 

Number  of  Employees,  Number  of  Appointments  to  Staff,  Number  of 
Separations  From  Staff,  and  Existing  Vacancies  July  1942-June  1943 


TYPE  OF  POSITION 

Number  of 

Positions 

Vacant 

July  1,  1942 

Number  of 
Employees 
July  1,  1942 

Number  of 
Separations 

During 
1942-1943 

Number  of 
Appoint- 
ments During 
1942-1943 

Number  of 

Employees 

On  June  1943 

Payroll 

Number  of 
Positions 
Vacant  End 
of  June  1943 

Total  Employees 

67 
9 

758 
88 

5 
13 
12 

6 

6 
45 

1 

670 

97 
270 

15 

1 

267 

20 

433 
55 

388 
49 

713 
82 

11 
11 
8 
6 
40 
1 

631 

98 
248 

11 

2 

249 

23 

112 
15 

Field  representatives 

Social  workers  with  case  loads_ 
All  other  social  workers 

3 
4 

8 
8 

2 
35 

4 

2 
30 

5 
2 
2 

1 

6 

In  Local  Offices 

Superintendents  of  public 

58 

3 
43 

378 

17 
167 

8 

339 

18 
145 
4 
1 
146 
25 

97 

Social  workers  with  case  loads. 

65 

4 

1 

4 

164 
22 

22 

4 

The  above  table  shows  the  high  rate  of  staff  turnover  during  the  past  year.  In  the  state  office  employees  left  the 
agency  at  the  rate  of  63  per  100  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  in  the  local  offices  employees  left  the  agency  at  the  rate  of  56 
per  100  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  total  staff  turnover  of  persons  appointed  and  leaving  was  821.  At  the  end  of  June 
1943  the  vacancy  rate  for  the  state  office  was  15  per  100  positions,  and  the  local  offices  13  per  100  positions. 

work:  a  better  understanding  of  the  rules,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  merit  system ;  strengthened  state  and  county 
relationships ;  and  improved  personnel  administration  of  the 
agency  on  the  state  and  county  levels.  The  revision  of  the 
compensation  plan  for  county  welfare  departments  adopted  by 
the  Merit  System  Council  in  April  1944,  represents  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  council  and  the  agency  in  establishing  salary 
schedules  to  meet  realistically  the  problems  of  county  depart- 
ments in  recruiting  new  workers  and  holding  the  present  staff. 
In  order  to  function  efficiently  and  serve  the  agency  more  effec- 
tively in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  this  office,  there  is 
vital  need  for  establishing  a  system  of  service  ratings;  main- 
taining a  system  of  service  records  on  all  employees  of  the  agency 
showing  all  personnel  actions;  providing  state  and  county  staffs 
with  a  personnel  manual ;  supplementing  the  present  program  of 
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table  9.  personnel  report  on  state  and  local  staffs  of  north 
Carolina  Welfare  departments 

Number  of  Employees,  Number  of  Appointments  to  Staff,  Number  of 
Separations  From  Staff,  and  Existing  Vacancies  July  1943-June  1944 


TYPE  OF  POSITION 


Number  of 

Posil  inns 

Vacant 
July  1,  1943 


Number  of 
Employees 
July  1,  1943 


During 
1943-1944 


Number  of 
Appoint- 
ments During 
1943-1944 


Number  of 

Employees 

On  June  1944 

Payroll 


Number  of 
Positions 
Vacant  End 
of  June  1944 


Total  Employees. . 


In  State  Office.. 


Directors 

Field  representatives 

Social  workers  with  case  loads. 

All  other  social  workers 

Specialists  and  technicians 

Clerical  employees 

All  other  employees 


In  Local  Offices.. 


Superintendents  of  public 

welfare.  _ 

Social  workers  with  case  loads 

All  other  social  workers 

Specialists  and  technicians 

Clerical  employees 

All  other  employees 


!(l 


■l.\ 


The  above  table  shows  the  high  rate  of  staff  turnover  during  the  past  year.  In  the  state  office  employees  left  the 
agency  at  the  rate  of  43  per  100  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  in  the  local  offices  employees  left  the  agency  at  the  rate  of 
38  per  100  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  total  staff  turnover  of  persons  appointed  and  leaving  was  540.  At  the  end  of 
June  1944  the  vacancy  rate  for  the  state  office  was  13  per  100  positions,  and  for  the  local  offices  10  per  100  positions. 

recruitment  by  regular  contacts  with  schools  of  social  work  and 
sociology  departments  of  colleges  and  universities;  and,  through 
the  field  staff  and  superintendents  of  public  welfare,1  encouraging 
promising  individuals  in  the  counties  to  apply  for  and  take  the 
merit  examinations  when  they  are  given.  The  increased  demands 
on  this  service  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  help  has  limited 
the  work  on  these  projects. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  personnel  work  of  the  agency, 
the  merit  system  supervisor  has  generously  given  his  time  and 
has  been  indispensable  as  technical  consultant.  His  advice  and 
guidance  in  working  out  difficult  situations  have  been  invaluable 
to  the  agency. 

A  total  of  960  scheduled  conferences  were  held  with  applicants 
for  work,  county  superintendents   of  public  welfare,  and  field 


xNames  of  county  welfare  superintendents  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  report. 
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representatives  on  personnel  problems,  policies,  procedures,  staff 
classifications,  salaries,  and  vacancies  in  the  counties.  Similar 
conferences  were  held  daily  with  members  of  the  state  staff.  In 
addition  454  requests  for  certification  of  eligibles  were  cleared 
and  forwarded  to  the  merit  system  office  which  sends  the  appro- 
priate registers  to  the  counties. 

Requests  from  the  counties  for  changes  in  classification  of 
position,  and  for  military  and  educational  leave,  and  leave  with- 
out pay  are  approved  and  sent  to  the  merit  system  supervisor  for 
certification.  The  forms  for  reporting  the  appointment,  separa- 
tion, change  in  classification  or  salary  of  employees  of  the  state 
department  are  handled  in  this  office  and  submitted  to  the  budget 
bureau  and  merit  system  supervisor  for  certification.  This  office 
receives  and  submits  the  monthly  payroll  certification  forms  from 
the  counties  and  the  payroll  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  to  the  merit  system  supervisor  for  certification 
by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 

COUNTY  WELFARE  BOARDS 

This  service  has  the  responsibility  for  determining  that  county 
welfare  boards  in  the  100  counties  are  appointed  and  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  Procedure  and  forms  for  reporting 
the  appointment  and  organization  of  the  boards  with  material 
pertinent  to  their  duties  are  prepared  and  sent  out.  A  current 
directory  of  the  county  welfare  board  members  and  chairmen  is 
kept  and  made  available  to  the  state  administrative  staff,  field 
staff,  and  the  merit  system  office. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  selection  of  socially-minded  citi- 
zens to  serve  on  the  three-member  welfare  boards.  Since  public 
support  depends  upon  public  understanding,  board  members  have 
an  important  responsibility  in  interpreting  the  public  welfare 
program  in  their  respective  counties.  State-wide  interest  in  ap- 
pointment of  the  state  board's  member  on  the  100  county  boards 
in  the  spring  of  1944  was  demonstrated  by  the  increased  number 
of  recommendations  and  suggestions  from  civic  leaders  and 
groups  in  the  counties.  This  information  is  received  in  this  office 
and  submitted  for  the  board's  consideration  in  making  its  appoint- 
ment. 

The  county  welfare  board  holds  regular  monthly  meetings; 
appoints  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare;1  serves  in  an  ad- 


1In  Mecklenburg  county  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  welfare  board  and  the  county  commissioners. 
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visory  capacity  to  the  superintendent  in  all  phases  of  the  work 
with  the  exception  of  public  assistance ;  and  has  certain  adminis- 
trative duties  with  regard  to  the  public  assistance  program  which 
are  prescribed  by  law.  A  better  understanding  of  state  and 
county  board  relationships  is  encouraged  through  the  field  staff. 

District  Welfare  Conferences 

In  cooperation  with  the  district  officers  this  service  has  the 
responsibility  of  planning  and  organizing  the  annual  district  wel- 
fare conferences.  Because  of  transportation  difficulties,  the 
meetings  were  not  held  in  the  fall  of  1943,  but  they  have  been 
planned  for  the  fall  of  1944. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Another  staff  member  is  needed  in  order  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  specified  in  the  law  may  be  carried  out.  The 
present  staff,  consisting  of  a  personnel  director  and  a  secretary; 
cannot  handle  the  volume  of  work  connected  with  personnel 
supervision  of  the  state  and  county  public  welfare  staffs. 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Supervisor 


Staff  development  is  directed  toward  developing  an  overall 
inservice  training  plan  for  the  state  and  county  departments  of 
public  welfare.  The  overall  plan  for  the  biennium  included  a 
program  of  study  for  the  state  staff;  work  with  the  field  social 
work  representatives  on  inservice  training  for  the  county  de- 
partments and  in  the  development  of  their  own  skills  in  this 
area;  two-day  seminars  at  intervals  with  case  supervisors;  re- 
fresher courses  and  other  types  of  meetings  for  county  superin- 
tendents; a  series  of  one-day  meetings  with  new  case  aides  to 
teach  the  day-to-day  job  from  the  standpoint  of  social  case 
work  philosophy  and  agency  objectives;  the  development  of  a 
mimeographed  handbook  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  un- 
trained worker  into  the  county  program  and  other  material  for 
state  and  county  staffs,  including  suggested  reading;  reviews  of 
books  and  pamphlets;  participation  by  the  supervisor  in  state 
and  regional  public  welfare  meetings;  the  publication  of  three 
articles,  two  in  Survey  Midmonthly  and  one  in  Public  Welfare ; 
and  participation  in  planning  the  annual  public  welfare  insti- 
tutes. 

As  the  war  has  moved  forward,  the  public  welfare  depart- 
ments, state  and  county,  have  lost  trained  staff  members  at  an 
increasing  rate.  Each  new  staff  member  coming  to  an  agency 
brings  a  need  for  job  training  to  acquaint  him  with  the  agency's 
program  and  policies. 

Inservice  Training  with  the  State  Staff 

Inservice  training  has  been  carried  forward  with  the  state 
staff,  including  the  field  social  work  representatives.  Local  social 
welfare  institutes  and  meetings  involving  little  travel  have  been 
attended  as  well  as  nearby  regional  meetings,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  regional  meetings  at  Asheville  in 
1943  and  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  1944.  The  state  social 
service  conference  is  attended  by  most  of  the  state  professional 
staff,  and  some  staff  members  have  gone  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  each  year. 

Staff  development  with  the  field  social  work  representatives  has 
a  two-fold  purpose:   to  improve  their  own  job  performance,  and 
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to  work  with  them  on  staff  development  with  the  county  welfare 
departments.  In  attempting  to  improve  their  own  performance 
the  supervisor  of  staff  development  in  cooperation  with  the  field 
social  work  representatives  made  a  study  of  their  job  activities, 
including  their  area  of  responsibility,  their  job  relationships,  and 
the  job  activities  and  methods.  The  supervisor  of  staff  develop- 
ment made  a  study  of  the  reports  of  the  field  social  work  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  developing  materials  for  study  and 
for  use  in  the  writing  of  field  reports. 

Using  the  job  standards,  "administration  in  public  welfare," 
"supervision  in  public  welfare,"  and  "social  case  work  in  public 
welfare"  developed  during  the  last  biennium,  the  field  social  work 
representatives  have  worked  toward  clarifying  job  processes  in 
the  local  departments  by  studying  the  activities  of  staff  members 
in  a  particular  job  in  the  light  of  these  standards.  The  job 
standards  were  used  by  field  social  work  representatives  in  work- 
ing with  the  county  superintendents  on  the  strengthening  of 
supervisory  practice  in  the  local  welfare  departments.  Field 
representatives'  attendance  at  refresher  courses  and  other  staff 
development  series  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  staff  de- 
velopment service  with  county  departments. 

WORK  WITH  COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS 

Four-day  refresher  courses  were  offered  at  the  request  of  the 
county  superintendents  following  a  course  for  new  superin- 
tendents early  in  the  biennium.  Those  who  had  been  working  as 
superintendents  less  than  a  year  came  to  the  original  course 
which  was  planned  to  acquaint  them  with  their  total  job  and  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  program  with  the  state 
staff.  The  purpose  of  the  refresher  courses  was  to  study  public 
welfare  practice  in  North  Carolina  in  order  to  discover  areas  in 
which  the  county  staffs  needed  help  in  resolving  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  their  day  by  day  work.  The  basis  for  the  selection  of 
the  groups  attending  the  four  courses  was  the  size  of  the  counties 
in  terms  of  population,  for  this  determines  to  a  degree  the  nature 
of  the  superintendent's  work. 

Meetings  were  held  in  Statesville  and  in  Goldsboro  for  those 
county  welfare  departments  which  had  case  supervisors  or  which 
were  considering  employing  a  case  supervisor.  In  these  meetings 
the  job  of  the  county  superintendent  was  studied  in  its  relation  to 
that  of  the  case  supervisor.  Also,  the  case  supervisors  came  to 
Raleigh  for  several  two-day  meetings  during  the  biennium  to 
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study  various  aspects  of  their  work  including  the  introduction  of 
a  new  worker  to  the  work  of  the  local  agency.  A  program  of 
activities  for  the  new  worker's  first  two  weeks  on  the  job  was 
developed.  A  series  of  one-day  meetings  was  held  during  May 
and  June,  1943,  at  eight  points  in  the  state  for  new  workers 
without  training. 

THE  ANNUAL  PUBLBC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

For  24  years  without  a  break  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  cooperated  with  the  Division  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
holding  annual  institutes  for  professional  social  workers.  At  the 
twenty-third  institute  in  1942,  the  courses  of  study  centered 
around  child  welfare,  family  budgeting  problems,  and  working 
relationships  between  public  welfare  departments  and  other 
agencies  related  to  the  war  effort.  The  merit  system  was  studied 
in  its  relationship  to  the  community  and  from  the  federal  point  of 
view  as  well  as  in  terms  of  its  policies  and  functions. 

The  twenty-fourth  institute  in  1943  was  built  around  the 
general  theme  of  protective  services  offered  by  public  welfare  to 
youth  in  wartime.  Discussions  covered  problems  caused  by  chil- 
dren both  in  and  out  of  school,  what  institutions  could  offer  in 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  youth  problems  raised  by  one 
or  both  parents  being  away  from  home  for  long  hours,  and  youth 
employment  problems.  Nationally  known  speakers  discussed  the 
status  of  public  welfare  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
and  its  possible  developments  in  the  post-war  world. 


UNIT  OF  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 

John  R.  Larkins,  Consultant1 


The  Unit  of  Work  among  Negroes  has  been  operating  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
since  January  1,  1925.  It  has  attempted  to  expand  and  improve 
the  services  available  to  the  Negro  population  through  the  wel- 
fare program  and  related  agencies.  Its  continuing  objectives  are 
study  of  Negro  life  with  its  social  problems  and  the  development 
of  programs  in  the  various  communities  through  stimulation  of 
cooperative  self-help  on  the  part  of  Negroes.  The  functions 
change  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
entire  department. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  unit  has  made  a  survey  entitled  "Some  Resources  for 
Negroes  in  North  Carolina,"  requests  for  which  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  country.  A  study  "A  History  of  the* 
Unit  of  Work  Among  Negroes,"  was  mailed  throughout  the  state 
and  nation. 

Another  study,  "North  Carolina's  Negro  Population — Social 
and  Economic,"  has  been  completed  and  summarizes  the  facilities 
available  for  the  treatment  of  social  problems.  The  unit  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  its  periodic  surveys  of  areas  where  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  Negro  problems  are  inadequate,  and  to  seek  to 
help  remedy  the  situation  through  racial  cooperation,  under- 
standing, and  good  will. 

INSTITUTES 

Two  annual  public  welfare  institutes  for  Negro  social  workers 
were  conducted  during  the  biennium.  The  Seventeenth  Annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute  for  Negro  social  workers,  met  in  Raleigh, 
June  24-25,  1943,  at  Shaw  University  and  had  for  its  general 
theme  "Public  Welfare  Practices  and  Situations  in  a  World  at 
War."  The  Eighteenth  Institute  met  in  Raleigh  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's College,  February  24-25,  1944,  with  "What  Are  the  Goals  of 
Social  Work  for  the  Postwar  Period  ?"  as  the  theme.  A  total  of 
208  individuals  registered  for  the  two  conferences.  They  in- 
cluded representatives  of  state  and  county  public  welfare  staffs 
and  nationally  known  leaders  in  the  fields  of  social  work,  soci- 


^Assumed  duties  September  15,  1942. 
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ology,  education,  health,  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  appeared  on  the  program  of  the 
closing  session  of  the  1944  conference. 

Several  one-day  institutes,  interpreting  the  scope,  functions, 
and  objectives  of  the  public  welfare  program  and  its  relation  to 
other  state  agencies,  were  conducted  at  Winston-Salem  Teachers 
College,  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Fayetteville  State 
Teachers  College,  Shaw  University  and  St.  Augustine's  College. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  GROUPS 

The  unit  has  cooperated  with  state  and  federal  agencies  in  the 
promotion  of  their  programs  among  Negroes.  The  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Crip- 
pled Children's  Division,  Parole  Commission,  and  State  Board  of 
Training  and  Correction  were  rendered  service  through  this 
office.  Assistance  and  cooperation  with  Negro  and  white  groups 
in  behalf  of  the  training  school  for  Negro  girls  were  given  un- 
stintingly.  The  consultant  served  as  secretary  of  the  Negro 
advisory  board  of  the  State  Board  of  Training  and  Correction  and 
was  appointed  to  membership  on  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Labor 
Commission  created  by  the  Governor. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  consultant  was  called  upon  to  make 
many  talks  and  addresses  and  to  participate  in  panel  discussions. 
These  activities  were  centered  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
public  welfare  program  to  the  public.  Many  of  the  groups  ad- 
dressed were  interracial  in  composition.  These  addresses  and 
discussions  were  made  before  college,  high  school,  church,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  radio,  women's  club,  and  other  civic  groups. 

NEGRO  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

The  work  among  Negroes  shows  definite  signs  of  progress. 
There  has  been  a  demand  for  more  trained  Negro  social  workers 
than  can  be  met  because  of  a  shortage  of  Negro  workers.  Some 
new  administrative  positions  for  trained  and  experienced  Negro 
workers  in  related  departments  have  been  opened  but  cannot  be 
filled.  Some  Negro  workers  have  left  North  Carolina  for  better 
paying  positions  and  opportunities  for  advancement. 

The  majority  of  the  Negro  case  workers  employed  on  county 
staffs  have  attended  or  have  been  graduated  from  accredited 
schools  of  social  work  and  have  more  experience  than  the  require- 
ments of  the  merit  system. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Although  Goldsboro  State  Hospital  has  been  most  coop- 
erative in  caring  for  the  feebleminded  Negroes  of  the  state,  its 
facilities  are  not  adequate.  There  is  an  acute  need  for  a  program 
for  training  of  Negro  feebleminded  children. 

2.  More  extensive  child  welfare  services  are  needed  for  Negro 
children.  A  large  percentage  of  Negro  mothers  work  and  often 
are  away  from  home  for  long  hours.  This  means  that  many 
young  children  are  left  unsupervised,  which  leads  to  delinquency, 
poor  health  conditions,  family  disorganization,  and  immorality. 

3.  There  is  need  for  additional  Negro  workers  in  social  work 
agencies. 


INFORMATION  SERVICE 

A.  Laurance  Aydlett,  Director 


During  this  biennium  the  comprehensive  bulletin  including  all 
of  the  public  welfare  laws  has  been  revised  and  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  new  General  Statutes  adopted  by  the  1943 
legislature.  This  work,  which  involves  detailed  editorial  activity, 
is  necessary  about  every  six  years.  Following  each  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  this  unit  prepares  supplementary  bulletins 
of  laws  to  bring  the  statutes  up  to  date  for  use  by  county  welfare 
departments  and  others  concerned  with  public  welfare  statutes. 

Beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1943,  the  publication  of 
Public  Welfare  News,  official  organ  of  the  department,  was 
changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  quarterly  basis.  In  its  new  form 
the  publication  permits  the  inclusion  of  more  valuable  material. 
Recent  issues  have  given  a  composite  picture  of  available  public 
welfare  resources  and  of  the  historical  background  of  the  state's 
systems  of  mental  institutions  and  juvenile  correctional  insti- 
tutions. Issues  have  featured  the  programs  of  public  assistance 
and  child  welfare  and  recreation  plans  and  suggestions,  while 
future  issues  will  cover  all  of  the  state  institutional  systems 
operated  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  publication  has  a  mailing  list  of  approximately  3,500 
persons  including  county  officials,  members  of  county  welfare 
boards,  county  commissioners,  newspapers,  welfare  staff  mem- 
bers, individuals  interested  in  the  program,  other  state  welfare 
departments,  and  libraries  in  and  out  of  North  Carolina.  Many 
favorable  comments  on  its  new  form  have  been  received, 
especially  on  the  content  of  issues  devoted  to  mental  hygiene  and 
to  correction,  both  from  North  Carolinians  and  from  residents 
and  officials  of  other  states. 

Since  the  annual  State  Fair  has  been  eliminated  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  the  visual  portrayal  of  the  work  of  the 
department  at  the  fair  has  not  been  available  during  this 
biennium.  It  is  planned,  however,  to  resume  this  activity  when 
the  state  again  opens  its  fall  exhibitions. 

News  releases  covering  the  activities  of  the  department  and  its 
staff  members  have  been  given  to  newspapers  and  press  asso- 
ciations in  numbers  varying  from  month  to  month  according  to 
the  type  of  activities  and  their  special  significance.    A  newspaper 
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clipping  service  is  maintained  by  the  department  for  information 
affecting  the  program  in  the  various  sections  of  the  state.  The 
press  of  North  Carolina  is  due  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
making  copies  of  newspapers  available  during  the  biennium  at  a 
time  when  scarcity  of  materials  is  cutting  many  mailing  lists. 

This  unit  edits  not  only  the  departmental  biennial  report  but 
also  the  reports  of  the  state  institutions  which  are  published  by 
the  department  in  consolidated  form.  It  also  prepares,  when 
occasion  arises,  articles  and  speeches  for  staff  members  and  edits 
special  bulletins  developed  by  staff  members.  The  unit  coop- 
erates with  other  services  and  divisions  in  stressing  forms  of 
interpretation  of  the  public  welfare  program  to  state  and  county 
workers  at  meetings  and  institutes. 

Within  the  past  two  years  library  space  has  become  available 
and  this  service  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  professional  library  of  the  department.  It  has  been 
possible  to  procure  permanent  binding  for  many  publications  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare.  Many  of  these  volumes  are  complete 
from  the  beginning  of  publication,  while  others  in  permanent 
binding  begin  with  the  contemporary  era  of  social  work.  It  is 
planned  to  continue  the  permanent  binding  of  all  important  pub- 
lications in  the  future.  The  library  material  is  being  gradually 
built  up  and  indexed. 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE 

Margaret  Woodson,  Director 


The  statistical  service  had  its  formal  beginning  in  June  1936 
when  a  full  time  statistician  was  added  to  the  staff.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  and  today  the  duties  of  this  unit  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Collecting,  editing,  tabulating,  and  interpreting  routine 
statistics  from  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 

2.  Conducting  special  studies  of  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

3.  Providing  statistical  service  to  all  divisions  within  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  to  county 
welfare  departments. 

The  monthly  publication,  Public  Assistance  Statistics,  carries 
data  on  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  Monthly,  quar- 
terly, semiannual,  and  annual  reports  based  in  part  on  statistics 
from  county  departments  of  public  welfare  are  made  to  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

During  the  biennium  the  statistical  service  has  conducted  and 
mimeographed  two  extensive  studies:  one  on  characteristics  of 
recipients  of  general  relief  based  on  three  counties,  and  the  other 
on  characteristics  of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children  based 
on  a  one-third  sample  case  load  of  99  counties.  Another  study 
determined  the  age,  race,  and  sex  of  old  age  assistance  recipients. 

A  time  study  of  the  daily  activities  of  employees  in  one  county 
welfare  department  in  North  Carolina  was  made  to  check  the 
amount  of  time  alloted  to  each  phase  of  the  general  public  wel- 
fare program. 

The  statistical  service  is  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of 
all  questionable  points  raised  by  county  welfare  superintendents 
on  problems  relating  to  filing,  recording,  and  reporting.  It  de- 
vises forms  for  the  use  of  the  state  and  county  offices  in  reporting 
activities  to  the  central  office. 

Tables  showing  average  monthly  number  of  cases  aided  and 
total  annual  obligations  for  all  public  assistance  by  type  and 
counties  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1942-June  30,  1943,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1943- June  30,  1944  appear  in  the  appendix  of 
this  report  as  Tables  11  and  12. 


SURPLUS  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 

A.  E.  Langston,  Director 


Surplus  commodities  were  distributed  in  North  Carolina  only 
during  the  first  half  of  the  biennial  period,  the  program  being 
liquidated  by  the  federal  government  on  June  30,  1943,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  fiscal  year.  The  program  had  begun  under  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  April  1934.  The  total  cost 
of  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  was  borne  by  the  WPA 
from  January  1,  1936,  until  April  7,  1937,  when  the  state  assumed 
all  administrative  costs  as  well  as  responsibility  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to  carry  on  the  program. 
Certain  household  articles  and  clothing  manufactured  in  WPA 
projects  were  distributed  in  addition  to  the  foodstuffs. 

In  the  last  year  of  operation  a  total  of  23,826,354  pounds  of  food 
and  425,906  articles  of  WPA  clothing  were  distributed  together 
with  bed  linen,  mattresses,  and  ticking.  The  average  number  of 
families  certified  as  eligible  to  receive  commodities  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1943,  was  20,364.  These  families  were  com- 
posed of  80,817  persons.  The  average  number  actually  serviced 
of  those  certified  was  17,443  families  of  68,546  persons.  Thus 
about  85  percent  of  the  persons  certified  received  commodities 
during  the  year.  To  these  relief  families  went  a  total  of 
11,672,451  pounds  of  food,  413,427  articles  of  clothing,  and  178 
household  articles.  The  estimated  value  of  this  distribution  at 
retail  figures  was  $1,571,932.53. 

In  the  school  lunch  program  10,395,546  pounds  of  food  worth 
$1,062,919  were  distributed  to  give  needy  and  undernourished 
graded  school  students  free  hot  lunches.  The  average  number  of 
students  benefiting  from  this  program  was  77,502  in  994  North 
Carolina  schools. 

An  average  of  31  institutions  and  organizations  caring  for 
10,952  persons  were  given  1,758,357  pounds  of  food  and  12,479 
garments  valued  at  a  total  of  $185,719.95.  Thus  the  total  value 
of  all  distributions  during  the  year  was  $2,820,570.48. 

All  distribution  activities  of  the  agency  were  discontinued  on 
June  30,  1943.  The  school  lunch  program,  which  was  continued 
by  the  federal  government,  was  transferred  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  on  that  date  and  since  then  has  been 
operated  by  school  officials. 


ACCOUNTS  AND  AUDITS 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BIENNIUM 

J.  A.  Stewart,  Auditor 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1943 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1944 


Administration: 
Attending  board  meetings-. 


Executive  Office: 
Salaries  and  wages.. 
Travel  expense 


Travel  expense 

Workmen's  Compensation. 


Personnel  and  County  Organization: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 


Accounts  and  Audits: 
Salaries 

Travel  expense 


Statistical  Service: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense. . 


Staff  Development: 
Salaries 

Travel  expense.... 


Negro  Welfare  Work: 
Salaries 

Travel  expense 


Institutions  and  Corrections: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 


III.      Mental  Hygiene: 


Psychological  service. . 
Travel  expense 


Child  Welfare: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

CCC  Selection  and  Certification: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Supply  Service  and  Expense: 
Supplies  and  materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegraph... 


5,681.00 

314.00 


), 131.00 

),496.00 

80.00 


J, 581. 00 
61.00 


1,307.00 
14.00 


i, 207. 00 
162.00 


1,845.00 
278.00 


2,518.00 
640.00 


1,005.00 
767.00 


i, 205. 00 
210.00 


>, 876.00 
979.00 


60S. 00 
>,038.00 
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ITEM 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1943 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1944 

912.00 

43.00 

124.00 

4.00 

899.00 

50.00 

124.00 

191.00 

Total  I  through  VI 

$            102,003.00 

$              17,276.00 

2,344.00 

3,728.00 

2,135.00 

558.00 

77.00 

$            101,185.00 

VII.     Public  Assistance  Administration: 

%              18,832.00 

2,234.00 

2,620.00 

2,746.00 

334.00 

100.00 

1.00 

Total 

$              26,118.00 

$              41,357.00 
3,183.00 
2,616.00 
7,096.00 
574.00 
16,136.00 
23.00 
7,220.00 
3,177.00 

$              26,867.00 

VIII.    Surplus  Commodity  Distribution: 

$                8,144.00 

320.00 

232.00 

1,534.00 

65.00 

21.00 

63.00 

53.00 

Total 

$              81,382.00 
$                8,026.00 

$            217,529.00 
44,931.00 
172,598.00 

$             10,432.00 

IX.      War  Bonus. 

$              11,413.00 

X.        Summary: 

S            149,897.00 

21,018.00 

From  appropriation 

128,879.00 

SUMMARY  BY  OBJECTS 


$           143,035.00 

6,135.00 

8,382.00 

21,011.00 

3,621.00 

16,136.00 

43.00 

636.00 

27.00 

3,257.00 

7,220.00 

8,036.00 

$           110,963.00 

3,246.00 

4,968.00 

14,317.00 

3,710.00 

21.00 

50.00 

901.00 

255.00 

53.00 

11,413.00 

$           217,529.00 

$           149,897.00 

CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


Care  of  Dependent  Children $ 
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EUGENICS  BOARD  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ITEM 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1943 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1944 

$ 

595.00 

$ 

597.00 

2.00 

18.00 
142.00 

35.00 

12.00 

4.00 

Total 

$ 

755.00 

% 

650.00 

ROSEN WALD  FUND 


Travel  expense. 


CIVILIAN  WAR  ASSISTANCE— FEDERAL  FUNDS 

$ 

490.00 
38.00 

%  .... 

Total  .... 

$ 

528.00 

$ 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES -FEDERAL  FUNDS 


Division  of  Child  Welfare— County 

Salaries  and  wages. 

Travel  expense 

Employer's  contribution  to  retirement  system . 
War  bonus 


Total.. 


Division  of  Child  Welfare — State 

Salaries  and  wages 

Supplies  and  materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegraph 

Travel  expense 

Printing  and  binding 

Books  and  periodicals 

Training  service 

Educational  leave 

Travel  for  advisory  commission 

Merit  examinations 

Employer's  contribution  to  retirement  system. 
War  bonus 


Total.. 


Division  of  Psychological  and  Psychiatric  Services 

Salaries  and  wages 

Supplies  and  materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegraph 

Travel  expense 

Printing  and  binding. 

Repairs. 

Equipment 

Books  and  periodicals 

Employer's  contribution  to  retirement  system 

War  bonus 


Total 

Total,  Child  Welfare  Services.. 


17,873.00 

1,115.00 

717.00 

1,174.00 


20,879.00 

13,905.00 
69.00 
353.00 
3,119.00 
33.00 
45.00 
27.00 
925.00 
49.00 
382.00 
558.00 
806.00 


20.271.00 

4,430.00 
93.00 
72.00 

1,445.00 


52.00 
25.00 
178.00 
204.00 

6,499.00 
47,649.00 


RESTATEMENT  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
LEGISLATION  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 


1.  That  the  public  assistance  laws  be  amended  to  make  it 
possible  for  North  Carolina  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
federal  funds  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

2.  That  special  institutional  facilities  be  provided  for  mentally 
defective  delinquents. 

3.  That  increased  institutional  facilities  be  provided  for  feeble- 
minded children. 

4.  That  the  outmoded  fee  system  for  reimbursing  jailers  and 
superintendents  of  county  homes  for  their  services  be 
eliminated. 

5.  That  a  rehabilitation  program  to  include  all  women  offenders 
under  the  care  of  the  state  be  developed. 

6.  That  adequate  reports  on  juvenile  court  cases  be  developed. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  licensing  of  private  homes  pro- 
viding custodial  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

8.  That  the  equalizing  provisions  contained  in  the  public  as- 
sistance laws  be  amended  to  authorize  the  State  Board  of 
Allotments  and  Appeal  to  distribute  equalizing  funds  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
each  county. 

9.  That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  to  assist  the  counties  in  meeting 
more  adequately  the  needs  of  general  assistance  recipients 
now  aided  entirely  from  county  funds. 

10.  That  the  state  appropriations  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
recipients  meet  a  larger  proportion  of  their  essential  require- 
ments. 

11.  That  a  contingency  fund  to  be  used  for  either  old  age  as- 
sistance or  aid  to  dependent  children  be  provided  to  make 
possible  assistance  grants  to  additional  needy  persons  in  the 
post  war  period. 

12.  That  the  appropriation  for  aid  to  county  welfare  adminis- 
tration be  increased  to  help  the  counties  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  administration  of  the  public  welfare  program. 
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13.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  appropriation  to  the  State 
Board  to  absorb  part  of  the  cost  of  the  state  staff  of  the 
child  welfare  services  unit. 

14.  That  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  State  Board  for  ad- 
ministration provide  for  a  consultant  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  a  specialist  in  research  and  statistics  in  order 
to  make  available  data  needed  for  the  development  of  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  policies,  and  increased  assistance  in 
the  personnel  work  so  that  essential  records  can  be  main- 
tained. 

15.  That  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  State  Board  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  be  sufficient  to  make  possible  an 
equitable  system  of  salary  increments. 
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table  10.  Monthly  Operation  Costs  per  capita  and  Average 
daily  population  of  county  homes  1942-43 


Average  Daily  Population 

Monthly  Per  Capita  Cost 

COUNTY 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

33 
13 
11 
5 

17 

20 

70 

36 

30 

14 

14 

32 

35 

37 

33 

27 

16 

10 

14 
130 

40 
No  report 

33 

65 

45 
No  report 

42 

32 

22 
8 
7 

46 

21 

51 

16 

21 

18 
6 

16 
138 

14 

25 
108 

59 

24 

10 

20 

13 

19 

26 

22 

31 
103 

32 

11 

13 

5 

Closed 

17 

68 

44 

30 

10 
No  report 

28 

35 

38 

40 

26 

13 

11 
Closed 
202 

32 
140 

22 

62 

45 
164 

38 

43 

30 

10 
7 

43 

20 

41 

16 

20 

18 
5 

22 
141 

13 

18 

83 

62 

?8 
8 

18 

11 
No  report 

27 
No  report 

32 

89 

$        18.98 
19.95 
38.82 
34.51 
30.51 
17.39 
18.84 
25.27 
20.33 
33.27 
21.67 
9.40 
20.57 
18.39 
21.95 
34.25 
20.68 
18.31 
17.42 
24.00 
24.02 

No  report 
15.82 
18.59 
12.61 

No  report 
31.98 
28.88 
16.94 
33.70 
24.74 
13.62 
13.87 
19.71 
21.59 
20.00 
12.39 
6.83 
26.16 
27.46 
19.43 
25.02 
26.83 
21.48 
15.85 
24.56 
14.56 
16.84 
15.64 
27.41 
20.84 
17.92 
20.79 

$        23.94 

22.18 

16.40 

26.32 

24.87 

22.52 

19.97 

Caldwell 

23.11 

46.93 

10.51 

20.44 

16.29 

18.78 

34.80 

40.08 

13.60 

23.81 

30.09 

Forsyth 

31.99 

24.85 

23.89 

13.92 

Guilford 

15.70 

45.28 

21.78 

15.33 

29.42 

Hertford 

27.35 

Iredell 

14.30 

14.62 

27.39 

22.01 

24.16 

12.39 

7.98 

34.69 

42.34 

18.85 

27.86 

26.42 

20.25 

13.29 

32.89 

19.20 

19.04 

No  report 

Pitt 

20.46 

No  report 

18.09 

21.62 
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Average  Daily  Population 


Monthly  Per  Capita  Cost 


Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford . 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 
Watauga... 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 


No  report 


13.53 

16.26 

21.42 

20.64 

20.23 

19.41 

17.75 

24.82 

23.75 

37.67 

14.86 

14.66 

15.46 

11.58 

16.15 

18.48 

25.76 

25.66 

20.28 

20.08 

19.12 

22.87 

16.43 

23.08 

9.44 

8.72 

No  report 

20.22 

15.34 

16.30 

18.41 

19.79 

19.23 

14.15 

Ave.  $20.71  i         Ave.  $22.75 


1  67  counties  reporting. 

2  64  counties  reporting. 
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table  11.  Average  Monthly  Number  of  cases  Aided  and  total 

by  type  and  counties, 


COUNTIES 

Total,  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Children 

Obligations 

757 
340 
202 
498 
444 
292 

391 
451 
370 
284 
1,973 
512 

706 
506 
125 
388 
271 
666 
268 
333 
131 
156 
721 
724 
669 
707 
179 

177 
746 
314 
483 
1,034 

794 

1,882 
432 

1,212 
157 
173 
384 
256 

1,901 

562 
564 
730 
499 

$    120,378.79 
35,681.00 
21,371.76 
61,448.68 
48,150.00 
33,682.46 

44,272.74 
58,267.07 
46,715.85 
28,802.60 
306,657.28 
72,158.89 

104,304.93 
62,536.47 
16,183.53 
41,121.49 
32,051.32 
88,234.14 
29,363.19 
45,078.34 
19,019.99 
19,977.00 
96,334.59 
78,892.13 
77,774.30 

111,890.42 
22,329.59 

26,230.34 
108,714.16 
38,201.99 
64,734.58 
199,365.57 

99,146.18 

366,110.08 
50,904.73 

173,495.03 
18,635.17 
22,020.00 
49,294.87 
35,584.93 

399,124.66 

76,664.06 
70,852.14 
94,199.00 
64,567.10 

592 
279 
146 
400 
374 
229 

291 
342 
267 
217 
1,099 
384 

530 
351 
92 
299 
220 
484 
205 
252 
102 
131 
552 
553 
521 
529 
125 

137 
581 
254 
337 
691 

594 

1,101 
341 

950 
127 
148 
317 
191 
1,352 

402 
454 
517 
390 

$      87,019.00 
27,587.00 
14,879.50 
44,412.00 
39,156.00 
24,252.50 

29,650.00 
40,868.00 
29,616.00 
19,669.00 
173,350.50 
46,497.75 

71,389.00 
39,793.00 
10,973.00 
28,585.50 
21,702.00 
59,436.00 
21,029.00 
29,483.00 
13,097.50 
15,229.00 
66,704.75 
54,464.00 
52,509.00 
71,314.50 
12,893.00 

18,967.00 
71,951.00 
27,746.00 
42,033.00 
125,182.00 

66,031.50 

194,110.50 
36,191.00 

115,868.00 
13,965.00 
17,930.00 
36,806.00 
21,797.54 

247,264.00 

44,797.00 
50,833.00 
67,473.80 
46,714.00 

116 
58 
42 
72 
67 
53 

70 
79 
71 
48 
356 
67 

101 
94 
17 
62 
45 
105 
40 
62 
19 
25 
131 
144 
105 
109 
33 

33 
131 
41 

88 
187 

140 

251 
65 

173 
25 
25 
52 
52 

365 

88 
88 
121 
92 

273 

124 
96 
186 
112 
130 

142 
170 
154 
116 
834 
149 

238 
209 

38 
125 
'  133 
248 
100 
158 

37 

67 
277 
301 
237 
269 

77 

56 
284 

95 
211 
485 

306 

702 
160 

426 
38 
58 
116 
113 
902 

190 
1S6 
279 
219 

S        25,587.00 

7,980.00 

5,171.00 

13,906.50 

8,692.00 

8,065.50 

11,183.00 

8.  Bertie 

14,486.00 

9.   Bladen.. 

11,897.00 

7,617.00 

82,639.00 

12.  Burke 

15,561.00 

25,552.00 

14.   Caldwell 

16,480.00 

3,273.00 

16.   Carteret 

9,580.00 

17.   Caswell 

9,396.00 

18.   Catawba 

20,677.00 

19.   Chatham 

7,038.00 

20.   Cherokee 

12,798.00 

21.    Chowan.. 

4,138.00 

22.   Clay.     . 

4,748.00 

23.   Cleveland 

24,480.00 

20,861.00 

20,731.00 

26.    Cumberland 

25,829.30 

27.   Currituck 

5,712.00 

28.   Dare 

6,264.00 

30,466.00 

30.   Davie.. 

8,794.00 

31.   Duplin 

16,755.00 

32.   Durham    .. 

53,232.00 

25,102.00 

34.   Forsyth 

S8,692.00 

35.  Franklin. 

11,838.00 

36.   Gaston 

45,826.00 

37.  Gates 

38.  Graham.. 

4,233.00 
4.090.00 

39.   Granville.     . 

9,124.00 

11,009.50 

41.   Guilford 

114.S56.00 

42.   Halifax 

20,16S.75 

43.   Harnett 

16,483.00 

19,292.20 

45.    Henderson 

17,156.0o 

s  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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Annual  Obligations  for  All  public  Assistance 

JULY  1,  1942-JUNE  30,  1943 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

23 
3 

$           2,488.70 
114.00 
704.61 
731.90 

20 

$           3,934.83 

5 

$        1,264.26 

1 

$               85.00 

10 

11 

2 
9 
1 
2 

13 

8 
15 

3 
311 
17 

20 
20 
5 
3 
3 

26 
2 
8 
3 

354.65 

1,439.47 

196.50 

460.35 

2,031.64 
1,206.93 
3,138.46 
687.60 
25,581.34 
4,418.67 

2,183.28 

2,430.19 
723.36 
427.31 
805.97 

3,975.97 
363.09 

1,153.56 
656.93 

1 
5 

1 

180.00 
870.00 
15.50 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
8 
2 

1 
1 
2 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

82.00 
88.81 
90.00 

7 

638.84 

1,216.50 

1,696.14 

671.00 

804.00 

21,244.95 

3,573.70 

4,971.15 

3,172.38 
809.00 

1,358.43 
137.35 

3,526.75 
669.75 
944.28 
962.20 

265.27 

14 
21 

1 

24.00 

167.60 
10.00 

11 

15 

4 

1,075.00 

318.39 
25.00 

195 
36 

53 
37 

8 
17 

4 

6 

1 
3 
1 

1,111.63 
1,700.33 

130.00 
473.40 
30.00 

2,729.86 
407.44 

79.50 

187.50 

375.17 

1,170.25 

2 

10.00 

48 
18 
8 
5 

2 
2 
2 
1 

467.20 
258.90 
484.50 
80.00 

151.22 

4.45 

215.00 

85.36 

16 
14 

1,564.88 
482.27 
2,105.71 
4,554.02 
1,631.94 

324.86 

1,036.32 

655.25 

1,511.30 

12,394.41 

1,760.44 

68,679.77 
729.89 

5,264.01 

181.25 

11 
12 
10 
16 

7 

2 
22 

5 
21 

9 

23 

30 

8 

23 
1 

1,035.65 

2,977.38 
2,180.92 

8,358.85 
1,989.15 

636.48 
4,814.84 

615.88 
3,912.95 

338.24 

4,608.30 

1,923.81 
2,053.84 

5,158.85 
186.42 

2 

458.40 

9 
1 
3 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2,090.91 

107.48 

30 

247.67 

43 
13 

8 

1,331.35 

502.40 
103.50 

3 
10 
12 

1 
1 
2 

30.00 
360.00 
390.86 

8.00 
86.00 

34 

3 
4 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

522.33 

115 

30 

440 
17 

28 
6 

57 

7,915.42 
1,472.71 
11,874.00 

303.50 

171.23 

830.00 
92.00 

60 
3 

5 

1,208.67 

169.50 
69.50 

3 
3 

194.37 
516.21 

11,982.78 

3,754.46 
396.00 

1,940.81 
697.10 

10 

7 
62 

33 
16 
54 

2,846.71 

1,664.68 
20,039.74 

7,943.85 
3,062.47 
4,034.04 

1 

321.00 

1 
3 
2 

2.79 
597.00 

106 
39 

14 

4,327.14 

655.00 

5 

1 
2 

77.67 

33 
17 

3 

880.00 

578.15 
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TABLE  1  T   (CONT.)     AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AIDED  AND 

BY  TYPE  AND  COUNTIES, 


COUNTIES 

Total,  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Children 

Obligations 

46.   Hertford 

241 
253 

167 

711 

383 
825 
182 

280 
693 
341 

292 
509 
326 
400 
2,021 
312 
274 
508 

812 
826 
407 

194 
357 

179 
295 
311 
159 
421 
910 
182 

467 
686 
996 
592 
827 
750 

597 
262 
395 
442 

748 
321 

$      30,675.05 
29,780.69 
23,101.72 

104,756.63 

49,668.00 
95,392.95 
23,312.50 

34,762.95 
82,966.45 
40,747.61 

32,277.23 
61,522.00 
47,352.19 
57,455.38 
373,377.24 
43,636.00 
30,668.10 
69,606.69 

111,320.95 
139,158.90 
51,968.32 

26,819.51 
49,525.03 

23,365.04 
37,281.49 
32,139.50 
17,902.05 
58,446.64 
109,469.03 
25,563.35 

57,571.24 
83,141.19 
136,284.02 
85,073.40 
120,019.16 
101,112.74 

75,823.78 
25,941.09 
48,809.72 
55,945.46 

96,606.98 
38,319.50 

197 
183 
141 

522 

306 
616 
136 

224 
412 

265 

235 
399 
222 
313 
1,255 
243 
199 
334 

615 
560 
308 

138 
256 

133 
219 
229 
118 
311 
632 
146 

351 
476 
711 
468 
595 
586 

432 
176 
300 
341 
576 
255 

$      21,839.50 
19,741.27 
18,114.00 

70,851.00 

33,612.50 
62,185.00 
16,146.50 

25,664.00 
50,091.27 
29,502.00 

24,010.40 
43,209.00 
29,223.00 
39,202.00 
224,070.74 
31,604.00 
19,541.00 
45,196.00 

73,627.00 
88,040.00 
34,201.50 

15,941.00 
31,527.00 

16,828.00 
24,274.00 
22,216.00 
11,410.00 
39,600.00 
67,896.00 
18,036.80 

39,278.70 
53,444.50 
86,083.50 
57,712.50 
78,307.00 
71,708.25 

48,588.50 
16,975.50 
35,152.80 
39,067.50 
67,003.00 
27,688.50 

31 
44 
19 

114 

145 
41 

51 

144 
53 

51 
110 
65 
49 
304 
69 
54 
93 

138 
136 
70 

41 
61 

34 
37 
52 
22 
80 
165 
34 

80 
98 
201 
75 
138 
124 

116 
38 

SI 
121 
56 

59 
101 

48 

276 

208 
348 
102 

123 
242 
131 

129 
237 
161 
108 
761 
159 
109 
236 

302 
365 
133 

88 
153 

80 
113 
132 

60 
200 
349 

89 

173 
234 
524 
190 
322 
303 

290 
190 
162 
191 
263 
107 

$          7,618.50 

47.   Hoke 

6,956.50 

48.   Hyde 

4,224.00 

49.   Iredell 

25,162.20 

16,055.50 

24,515.50 

6,837.00 

53.   Lee 

8,700.00 

21,561.57 

9,514.00 

7,470.00 

18,313.00 

13,042.00 

11,909.00 

96,208.00 

61.    Mitchell 

12,032.00 

8,439.50 

63.   Moore... 

17,108.50 

64.   Nash 

27,022.00 

39,599.00 

12,221.00 

67.   Onslow...     ...  

7,101.00 

12,711.00 

69.   Pamlico  ..       .. 

5,327.00 

7,964.00 

71.   Pender.  . 

8,603.50 

4.461.00 

73.   Person 

16.074.00 

74.   Pitt 

28.667.50 

75.   Polk 

7,226.55 

76.   Randolph 

14,619.50 

18.496.50 

40,600.50 

20,231.00 

29,829.60 

81.   Rutherford...  .  . 

24,361.00 

22,333.50 

83.   Scotland 

5.212.50 

84.  Stanly 

11,502.00 

85.   Stokes 

14.604.00 

86.   Surry..          .  .. 

21.764.50 

87.   Swain 

S.S51.60 

*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1942-JUNE  30,  1943 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

12 
5 
4 

37 

$               745.00 
300.70 
191.33 

3,601.70 

1 
12 
1 

28 

$               472.05 

2,128.90 

132.06 

3,005.76 

$ 

9 

1 

1 

653.32 

1 
9 

190.33 

1,896.47 

250.00 
239.50 

38 
4 

5 

102 
16 

3 

1,929.83 

289.00 

398.95 
9,649.81 
1,239.79 

168.88 

24 

6,383.36 

1 

280.84 

1 
1 

98.42 
40.00 

32 

6 

1 

1,134.80 
406.82 

21.10 

3 

1 

1 

529.00 

85.00 

1 

405.00 

201.85 

20 
17 
331 

1,504.61 
2,166.65 
35,048.64 

19 

15 

77 

3,582.58 
3,026.12 
5,982.31 

1 
49 

222.00 
11,300.71 

5 
5 

929.61 

766.84 

13 
56 

23 
130 

11 

S 
23 

9 

23 
30 

20 

48 

933.13 

4,094.45 

1,585.23 
11,519.90 
1,319.50 

832.27 
1,803.44 

632.00 
1,137.70 
1,320.00 

340.25 
1,018.96 
2,925.25 

7 
20 

21 

1,681.52 
1,567.41 

5,844.91 

1 

1 

15 

72.95 

4 

1,480.00 

160.33 
3,241.81 

16 

6 
12 

1 
15 

3,868.32 

2,695.24 
2,596.66 

142.54 
3,739.19 

2 

1 
4 

1 

358.00 

250.00 
802.93 

360.00 

1 

1 
1 

84.00 

75.50 
166.60 

11 
9 
62 

1,569.10 
1,732.48 
9,708.44 

1 

1 
2 
1 

21.20 
214.34 
300.00 

372.00 

1 

57.50 

25 
66 
66 
20 
51 
20 

35 

48 
15 
6 
21 

1,941.55 
5,984.71 
4,677.68 
1,489.36 
3,913.27 
1,504.84 

1,693.67 

3,753.09 

940.97 

310.23 

1,622.93 

809.39 

9 
46 
18 
21 
38 
15 

13 

1,288.80 
5,215.48 
4,922.34 
4,090.87 
7,131.97 
1,961.50 

3,190.14 

1 

70.69 

6 
2 
3 

1 

1,171.67 

302.25 

1,385.59 

17.97 

2 
3 
2 

378.00 
535.07 
191.56 

8 
12 
28 

1 

1,213.95 

1,907.66 

5,752.05 

607.97 

1 
1 
1 

40.00 
320.00 
50.00 

1 
1 
1 

16.07 
144.50 
312.04 
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table  1 1  (Cont.)    Average  Monthly  Number  of  cases  Aided  and 

by  type  and  Counties, 


COUNTIES 

Total,  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Children 

Obligations 

276 
128 

482 

349 

1,252 

385 
173 
262 
751 
929 
881 

393 
339 

31,128.67 
14,989.25 

70,276.47 

49,304.98 

198,104.91 
50,351.82 
19,316.15 
29,947.85 
104,756.59 
106,964.92 
106,281.00 

42,909.50 

37,216.37 

208 
92 

364 

274 

768 
311 
131 
198 
576 
724 
679 

296 
266 

21,663.00 
9,592.00 

46,022.00 

34,214.50 

108,351.20 
34,507.00 
12,345.00 
19,671.00 
72,553.50 
75,750.50 
74,185.50 

30,649.00 
25,423.50 

46 
24 

81 

44 

302 
50 
28 
49 
123 
155 
115 

75 

60 

108 
52 

237 

103 

799 
126 
71 
118 
263 
286 
239 

148 
140 

7,762.00 

89.   Tyrrell 

4,228.00 

19,368.00 

9,528.50 

92.   Wake 

72,426.50 

93.   Warren.. 

11,147.00 

5,508.00 

9,270.50 

96.   Wayne. 

26,906.00 

97.   Wilkes 

26,584.50 

98.   Wilson... 

20,093.00 

99.   Yadkin    ... 

10,720.00 

100.   Yancey.. .. 

9,639.00 

Total  . 

52,784 

$7,380,739.09 

38,469 

$4,824,558.27 

8,943 

20,981 

$  1,885,691.27 

*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1942-JUNE  30,  1943 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

12 
9 

747.13 
806.45 

1,033.17 

1,390.16 

10,605.46 

392.89 

408.79 

833.37 

2,722.77 

1,190.67 

2,886.22 

824.00 
379.00 

6 

2 

17 
13 

11 

17 
4 
1 

14 

29 

48 

5 
4 

322.80 
286.35 

3,598.45 

3,264.40 

1,092.19 
4,290.23 
872.43 
52.98 
2,304.51 
3,041.25 
8,463.46 

659.00 
1,234.05 

2 

360.00 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

273.74 

76.45 

18 

13 

142 
5 
8 
13 

1 

2 

28 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

180.00 

516.00 

5,599.56 
11.00 
60.00 
120.00 
208.27 
110.00 
532.82 

74.85 

391.42 

30.00 

3.70 

121.93 

36 
19 
34 

16 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 

61.54 
288.00 
120.00 

57.50 

5 

540.82 

3,290 

1        312,352.42 

1,648 

$        264,739.65 

298 

1      68,173.22 

136 

$        25,224.26 
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table  12.  Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided  and 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


COUNTIES 

Total,  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Children 

Obligations 

712 
313 
176 
447 
408 
283 

344 
416 
350 
253 
1,685 
440 

651 
463 
109 
374 
245 
586 
244 
317 
117 
154 
595 
640 
594 
637 
167 

161 

684 
247 
477 
932 

728 

1,603 
385 

828 
139 
158 
300 
187 
1,724 

412 
498 
683 
440 

$     115,960.81 
34,187.00 
18,587.86 
55,709.64 
45,417.00 
33,065.28 

42,620.27 
57,678.16 
43,315.42 
25,614.00 
278,696.16 
60,627.66 

104,239.72 
60,733.07 
14,895.58 
42,402.58 
29,009.05 
83,558.92 
28,433.33 
46,126.39 
20,860.77 
20,296.25 
82,680.70 
69,919.61 
75,810.78 

104,477.35 
22,180.42 

27,224.10 
104,072.46 
31,400.54 
66,482.21 
198,444.38 

96,878.97 

336,455.93 
47,058.47 

128,047.27 
17,913.75 
20,748.00 
38,445.20 

28,480.65 
386,368.11 

58,475.05 
66,353.58 
87,356.70 

56,840.05 

562 
259 
129 
367 
343 
218 

274 
331 
255 
193 
1,045 
343 

505 
344 

85 
276 
204 
434 
192 
238 

96 
130 
458 
500 
471 
485 
118 

127 
551 
209 
323 
659 

560 

1,003 
310 

660 
117 
136 
250 
148 
1,249 

310 
414 
504 
359 

S      82,886.00 
26,283.00 
13,085.50 
41,328.00 
35,502.00 
22,840.50 

29,881.50 
41,713.00 
28,125.50 
17,888.00 
167,311.50 
42,755.00 

70,253.00 
40,440.00 
10,330.00 
28,501.00 
20,418.00 
56,207.50 
20,850.00 
28,625.00 
14,629.00 
15,404.00 
56,187.00 
49,546.00 
50,552.50 
67,321.00 
12,785.00 

18,860.00 
69,689.00 
23,665.00 
41,583.00 
133,548.00 

64,239.00 

185,990.50 
34,512.00 

85,997.00 
13,866.50 
16,737.00 
29,127.50 
19,088.58 
236,306.00 

37,947.00 
46,658.00 
65,629.10 
43,071.00 

92 
54 
35 
52 
60 
54 

49 
62 
58 
42 
289 
46 

88 
69 
10 
62 
33 
73 
32 
60 
14 
24 
91 
113 
81 
97 
32 

29 
105 
21 
84 
135 

110 

229 
52 

98 
18 
22 
34 
24 
312 

39 
63 
100 

67 

214 
114 
79 
145 
106 
139 

104 
133 
121 
92 
680 
111 

217 
148 

26 
119 
121 
175 

82 
150 

36 

67 
199 
221 
192 
236 

45 
236 

49 
215 
327 

220 

669 
126 

251 
28 
47 
74 
58 

786 

S4 
143 
219 
141 

$        21,981.00 

7,904.00 

4,535.00 

10.275.00 

5.   Ashe 

9,507.00 
8,916.00 

7.  Beaufort 

8.  Bertie ...  . 

9,229.00 
13,118.00 

9.   Bladen 

10,193.00 

6,284.00 

70,943.50 

12.   Burke 

10,791.00 

26,930.00 

14.   Caldwell 

13,809.00 

2,572.00 

9,484.00 

17.   Caswell 

7,069.00 

18.   Catawba.   .. 

17,286.50 

19.   Chatham 

6,447.00 

20.   Cherokee... . 

15,106.00 

4,558.00 

22.   Clay      

4,892.25 

23.   Cleveland ... 

19,885.00 

17,038.00 

19,862.00 

24,614.92 

6,290.00 

28.   Dare 

7,757.00 

28,755.00 

30.   Davie..      ...  

5.278.00 

31.   Duplin.     ._ 

17,303.00 

40.190.00 

22,649.00 

34.   Forsyth 

89.333.50 
10,715.00 

30,316.00 

37.  Gates          

3,774.00 

4,011.00 

39.   Granville 

6,229.00 

6,505.00 

41.   Guilford 

108,456.00 

42.   Halifax       ...            

9.111.00 

43.   Harnett.. 

13.617.00 

15,438.50 

45.   Henderson 

13.061.50 

*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1943-JUNE  30,  1944 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

28 

$            3,896.08 

22 

$           4,530.66 

7 

$        2,567.25 

1 

$               99.82 

10 

737.10 
864.65 
225.00 
695.58 

1,522.33 
1,223.72 
936.55 
750.00 
16,615.28 
2,035.74 

4,067.55 
2,911.73 

855.00 
2,433.37 

233.04 
4,191.04 

776.07 
1,012.02 

923.32 

1 
11 

50.26 
2,093.06 

1 

4 

180.00 
1,057.00 

12 
4 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 

91.93 
183.00 

7 

3 

8 
7 

18 

2 

203 

17 

20 
16 
3 
5 
5 
26 
1 
6 
1 

482.20 

1,629.27 
1,586.44 
2,894.51 
536.00 
21,144.06 
3,122.12 

2,759.17 

2,533.94 

649.47 

821.78 

1,289.01 

4,653.70 

170.34 

947.62 

750.45 

131.00 

11 

358.17 

15 

37.00 

11 
15 

6 

858.00 

307.86 
156.00 

138 
26 

37 

5 

6 

1 
3 

1,333.00 

1,618.50 

230.00 
838.40 

1,348.82 
305.30 

30 

7 

1 
4 
6 

200.00 

489.11 

25 

1,162.43 

3 

48 
17 
10 
6 

4 

1 
2 

890.33 
186.64 
371.50 

1 
1 
1 

329.85 
3.28 
64.25 

21 
15 

2,837.08 
600.00 
2,132.47 
4,679.33 
1,024.15 

499.10 

1,075.38 

611.03 

1,635.50 

15,139.32 

1,987.61 

44,475.68 
736.91 

6,054.55 

84.75 

13 
11 
15 

10 

8 

1 
17 

5 
19 

5 

23 

23 
5 

14 
1 

1,369.07 

2,689.81 
3,052.81 
5,868.24 
2,081.27 

108.00 
4,128.08 
1,286.97 
3,468.80 

187.66 

6,922.45 

1,528.13 
1,002.81 

4,889.09 
112.50 

4 

776.00 

8 
1 
3 
2 

1,626.55 
45.80 

24 

211.00 

36 
9 

7 

1,418.86 

575.00 

4 

9 

9 

31 

103 

30 

277 
17 

1 
2 
1 
27 

3 

70 

360.00 

493.04 

120.00 

9,087.33 

771.58 

14,943.80 

1 

1 
19 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

65.00 

66.50 

2,371.91 

292.07 

309.33 

184.32 
91.75 

52 

2 

3 

693.13 

97.50 
76.00 

8 
6 

77 

36 

598.55 

669.54 

11,776.84 

3,782.09 
341.50 

1,639.90 
707.55 

6 
3 

65 

27 
16 
49 

2,105.40 
1,216.49 
21,540.73 

7,634.96 
5,713.08 
3,853.45 

1 
1 
20 

383.50 

32.25 

8,248.54 

1 
5 
1 

1.25 
968.79 
40.00 

4 

1 

2 

24.00 

27 
14 

1 

410.00 

385.75 
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TABLE  12  (CONT.)    AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AIDED  AND 

BY  TYPE  AND  COUNTIES, 


COUNTIES 

Total,  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Children 

Obligations 

46.   Hertford  . 

204 
218 
163 

637 

362 
729 
176 

233 
633 

286 

265 
458 
294 
348 
1,722 
292 
242 
441 

678 
715 
352 

170 
302 

156 
247 

292 
140 

377 
778 
159 

437 
593 
892 
511 
717 
659 

533 

229 
323 
394 
721 
272 

S      26,333.28 
27,665.01 
27,039.04 

96,934.34 

49,069.00 
87,644.37 

23,487.15 

32,481.86 
85,315.20 
35,554.68 

29,330.28 
59,834.50 
43,824.56 
54,585.33 
340,918.48 
40,712.00 
26,375.93 
65,038.98 

99,495.45 
128,065.49 
46,196.81 

24,736.35 
44,847.66 

21,495.00 
32,263.94 
29,974.50 
18,511.45 
54,413.61 
101,700.62 
21,993.60 

54,950.64 

75,376.81 
129,443.95 

77,047.25 
108,343.06 

94,253.99 

70,177.93 
25,273.32 
40,046.78 
52,727.62 
92,798.36 
35,696.14 

163 
170 
137 

487 

297 
555 
132 

192 
403 
231 

217 
371 
214 
285 
1,091. 
228 
181 
305 

532 
508 
280 

125 
223 

118 
189 
215 
103 
288 
558 
132 

336 
436 
640 
427 
544 
530 

391 
155 
271 
305 
577 
217 

$      19,086.50 
19,721.97 
19,950.00 

68,021.00 

33,803.00 
56,914.50 
15,850.50 

23,616.00 
49,731.94 
26,000.00 

22,465.40 
42,794.50 
28,363.00 
37,989.00 
209,254.10 
28,691.00 
17,906.00 
41,588.00 

68,418.00 
84,238.00 
32,344.50 

15,367.00 
28,875.00 

14,951.00 
21,863.00 
20,281.00 
11,268.00 
37,618.00 
63,571.50 
16,571.90 

38,882.66 
50,625.00 
77,956.00 
56,480.00 
74,512.00 
67,960.25 

45,154.50 
16,502.00 
31,676.20 
36,546.00 
67,052.00 
25,545.50 

19 
25 

18 

84 

65 
109 
39 

35 

141 
39 

40 

87 
44 
40 
205 
64 
37 
86 

103 

96 

48 

31 
43 

27 
26 
47 
18 
62 
127 
24 

59 
79 
175 
47 

88 
93 

97 
26 
32 
70 
98 
46 

38 
55 
53 

209 

179 
265 
108 

84 
247 
106 

101 
203 
100 
99 

558 
144 
84 
228 

218 
254 

87 

74 
113 

68 

77 
120 

50 
159 
265 

60 

123 
204 
475 
119 
205 
238 

248 
103 

82 
168 
229 

83 

$          4,312.50 

47.   Hoke 

4,152.00 

48.   Hyde 

6,293.00 

49.   Iredell  ._ 

20,188.70 

50.  Jackson 

51.  Johnston 

15,266.00 
20,594.00 
7,251.00 

53.   Lee 

8,233.00 

28,031.95 

8,039.50 

6,356.00 

17,040.00 

58.    Martin _•  _  . 

10,105.00 

59.    McDowell 

12,074.00 

73,027.50 

61.   Mitchell 

12,021.00 

6,008.00 

63.   Moore .  ... 

18,121.00 

64.  Nash 

23,015.00 

30,665.50 

8,986.00 

67.  Onslow . 

5,931.00 

10,614.00 

5,254.00 

6,157.00 

71.   Pender.          

8,355.00 

4,775.00 

13,868.00 

74.   Pitt 

26,477.00 

75.   Polk 

5,146.70 

76.   Randolph  ... 

11,851.00 

15,958.00 

78.   Robeson 

36,052.50 

14,246.00 

21,933.00 

81.   Rutherford...     _■_ 

22,052.50 

20,198.00 

83.   Scotland . 

4,822.50 

84.   Stanly 

5,995.00 

13,706.00 

86.   Surry..       .     

19,169.50 

87.   Swain. 

8,879.60 

•Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1943-JUNE  30,  1944 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

17 

$           1,259.00 
332.65 

387.27 

3,750.84 

5 
13 

1 

18 

$           1,675.28 
2,811.05 

81.25 

2,095.63 

$ 

$ 

6 

4 
1 

1 

647.34 

5 
36 

1 
11 

60.00 
2,662.74 

267.52 
215.43 

35 
4 

1,857.31 
352.00 

385.00 

6,480.27 

890.48 

210.00 

27 
1 

1 
23 
5 

1 

7,933.16 
33.65 

247.86 
901.04 
437.20 

79.80 

2 

337.40 

1 

8.00 

5 

65 

1 
1 

1 

170.00 

9 
5 

1 
1 

167.50 
30.00 

20.00 
189.08 

16 

1,457.50 
1,169.07 
36,016.81 

19 
9 

3,824.06 
2,339.01 
6,594.24 

1 
3 
3 

75.00 

10 
273 

1 
73 

222.00 
15,618.33 

792.25 
407.50 

16 

1,167.81 
2,678.11 

1,971.90 

13,161.99 

849.05 

1,247.00 
1,803.59 

759.00 
772.52 

1,338.50 
491.00 
823.06 

2,150.11 

8 
15 

13 

1,294.12 

1,445.87 

4,364.47 

31 
21 

3 

1,200.00 

1 
9 

6.00 
1,726.08 

111 

7 

15 

4 
11 

1 
12 

3,465.26 

2,045.35 
2,581.39 

158.50 
3,323.61 

2 

1 

4 

1 

552.00 

125.00 
826.50 

360.00 

8 
20 

8 
19 

1 
1 

1 
1 

21.00 
147.18 

12.50 
147.81 

30 

8 

10 
10 
56 

1 

8 
32 
28 
15 
31 
10 

14 

1,895.31 

2,104.55 

9,274.60 

25.00 

1,194.11 

4,387.87 
11,268.85 
4,038.80 
6,884.95 
983.63 

3,089.04 

1 

82.14 

17 

34 

2 

2 

1 

120.41 
250.00 

267.00 

1 

107.00 

31 

46 

2,567.08 
4,405.94 
3,726.60 
1,452.70 
4,498.38 
1,614.50 

1,726.39 

3,948.82 

678.68 

422.86 

1,769.56 

577.06 

2 

188.79 

47 
17 
51 
20 

30 

1 

4 
1 
4 

1 

260.00 

529.75 

103.50 

1,362.00 

10.00 

1 
1 
2 

2 

180.00 
300.00 
411.23 
281.11 

48 

11 

9 

12 
20 

1 

1,696.90 

2,040.16 

4,218.80 

466.30 

6 

1 
1 
1 

12.60 

23 
6 

2 

1 

465.00 
40.00 

123.50 

187.68 
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table  12  (Cont.)  Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided  and 

by  type  and  counties, 


COUNTIES 

Total,  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Children 

Obligations 

257 
114 

392 

275 

1,175 
329 
152 
244 
648 
832 
793 

341 
312 

$      29,410.65 
13,517.04 

57,854.91 

40,024.96 

192,810.85 
43,485.93 
17,089.38 
27,920.80 
99,972.46 

104,205.21 
97,775.10 

39,580.01 
35,372.05 

198 

85 

313 

221 

767 
266 
122 
184 
513 
664 
629 

267 
249 

$      20,664.00 
9,038.00 

40,945.00 

28,221.50 

110,019.20 
30,319.50 
11,750.00 
17,936.00 
70,343.50 
73,615.50 
69,766.00 

29,014.00 
24,828.50 

41 
18 

47 

25 

252 
39 
22 
45 

88 
124 
94 

56 
54 

97 
41 

133 

62 

670 
102 
64 
107 
207 
258 
179 

123 
132 

%          7,347.00 

89.  Tyrrell 

3,147.00 

90.   Union 

12,026.00 

6,152.00 

92.   Wake 

63,413.50 

93.   Warren 

8,599.00 

4,537.00 

8,704.50 

96.  Wayne 

24,191.50 

97.   Wilkes 

25,618.00 

98.   Wilson.. 

16,924.00 

99.  Yadkin 

8,910.00 

100.   Yancey.   .. 

9,160.00 

Total 

46,460 

$6,845,142.87 

34,973 

$4,560,628.80 

6,955 

16,673 

$  1,631,971.12 

*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1943-JUNE  30,  1944 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Cases 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

9 
9 

$               711.13 
854.21 

1,187.48 

2,007.14 

12,150.67 
945.64 
325.85 
815.04 

2,990.87 
660.48 

2,366.35 

792.00 
322.00 

6 

1 

15 

11 

11 
13 
1 
1 

15 
29 
42 

3 

2 

$               244.27 
367.83 

3,601.93 

2,905.73 

988.82 
3,562.79 
307.80 
345.26 
2,418.85 
4,170.53 
8,188.25 

861.51 
357.60 

2 

$           360.00 

1 
1 

1 

2 

$               84.25 
110.00 

15 
15 
121 

1 

1 

24 
1 
1 
1 

45.00 

102.09 

6,238.66 
59.00 
144.00 
110.00 

49.50 
636.50 

10 

5 

12 
31 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
4 

24.73 
10.00 

27.74 

12 

140.70 

24 

14 

3 

468.00 

62.50 
2.50 

3 

703.95 

2,697 

$        287,273.27 

1,389 

$        263,025.70 

327 

$      80,964.53 

119 

$        21,279.45 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DECEMBER   1,    1944 

County  Superintendent  Address 

*Alamance Miss  Clyde  Norcom Graham 

Alexander Mr.  Luther  Dyson Taylors ville 

*  Alleghany Miss  Doris  Wagoner,  Acting Sparta 

Anson Miss  Mary  Robinson Wadesboro 

Ashe Miss  Ruth  Tugman West  Jefferson 

Avery Mr.  W.  W.  Braswell Newland 

Beaufort Mrs.  Justus  Randolph Washington 

Bertie Mrs.  Norma  P.  Smith Windsor 

Bladen Mrs.  Martha  Taylor Elizabethtown 

Brunswick Mrs.  Maude  Phelps Southport 

Buncombe Mr.  E.  E.  Connor Asheville 

Burke Mr.  M.  J.  Lynam Morganton 

Cabarrus .Mr.  E.  F.  White Concord 

Caldwell Mrs.  W.  T.  Carpenter Lenoir 

Camden Mr.  Roy  B.  Godfrey Camden 

Carteret Mrs.  George  Henderson Beaufort 

*  Caswell Miss  Leona  Graham Yancey  ville 

Catawba Miss  Joseline  Harding Newton 

Chatham JMrs.  C.  K.  Strowd Pittsboro 

Cherokee Mrs.  Laura  Freeman Murphy 

*Chowan Mrs.  Carolyn  McMullan Edenton 

Clay Miss  Betty  Cabe Hayesville 

Cleveland Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker Shelby 

Columbus Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn Whiteville 

Craven .Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford New  Bern 

^Cumberland Mrs.  Jeanie  Austin Fayetteville 

Currituck Mr.  Norman  Hughes Currituck 

Dare Mr.  I.  P.  Davis Manteo 

Davidson Mr.  E.  Clyde  Hunt Lexington 

Davie Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Donnelly Mocks  ville 

Duplin Mrs.  Harvey  Boney Kenansville 

Durham Mr.  W.  E.  Stanley Durham 

Edgecombe Mrs.  Mary  E.  Forbes Tarboro 

Forsyth Mr.  A.  W.  Cline Winston-Salem 

Franklin Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner Louisburg 

Gaston .Miss  Agnes  Thomas Gastonia 

Gates Miss  Clarine  Gatling Gatesville 

Graham Mrs.  Lura  S.  Bales Robbinsville 

Granville Miss  Ina  Young Oxford 

Greene .Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg Snow  Hill 

Guilford Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne Greensboro 

Halifax Mr.  J.  B.  Hall Halifax 

Harnett Miss  Wilma  Williams Lillington 
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County  Superintendent  Address 

Haywood .Mrs..  Sam  Queen Waynesville 

t Henderson Miss  Norma  Spence,  Acting Hendersonville 

Hertford Mr.  J.  R.  Raper__, Winton 

Hoke Mrs.  G.  H.  Giles Raeford 

fHvde Mrs.  Esther  Spencer,  Acting Swan  Quarter 

Iredell Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert Statesville 

Jackson Mr.  G.  C.  Henson Sylva 


Johnston Mr 

Jones Mr. 

Lee Mr 

Lenoir Mr 


W.  T.  Woodard,  Jr Smithfield 

F.  J.  Koonce Trenton 

J.  D.  Pegram Sanford 

G.  B.  Hanrahan .__Kinston 

Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg Lincolnton 

Macon Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks Franklin 

Madison Mrs.  Vanda  Wooten Marshall 

Martin Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor Williamston 

McDowell Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick Marion 

Mecklenburg Mrs.  Louise  G.  Neikirk Charlotte 

Mitchell Mr.  Ray  bum  Yelton Baker  sville 

Montgomery .Mr.  Charles  J.  McLeocl Troy 

Moore Miss  Pauline  Covington Carthage 

Nash Mr.  James  A.  Glover Nashville 

New  Hanover Mr.  J.  R.  Hollis Wilmington 

Northampton Mrs.  Janet  Brown Jackson 

Onslow Mrs.  Laura  M.  Starling Jacksonville 

Grange. Mr.  W.  T.  Mattox Hillsboro 

Pamlico Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Charles Bayboro 

Pasquotank Mr.  A.  H.  Outlaw Elizabeth  City 

Pender Miss  Ruth  Patterson _Btirgaw 

Perquimans Mrs.  Sara  B.  Perry Hertford 

Person Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff Roxboro 

Pitt Mr.  K.  T.  Futrell Greenville 

Polk Miss  Jeanette  MacGregor Columbus 

Randolph Mr.  J.  E.  Burgess Asheboro 

Richmond Mr.  0.  G.  Reynolds ■_ Rockingham 

Robeson Mrs.  Kate  S.  MacLeod Lumberton 

Rockingham Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson Reidsville 

Rowan Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton Salisbury 

Rutherford Mrs.  0.  C.  Turner Rutherfordton 

Sampson Mrs.  Katherine  Wilson Clinton 

Scotland Mr.  E.  F.  Murray Laurinburg 

Stanly ___Mr.  Otto  B.  Mabry Albemarle 

Stokes Miss  Christine  Anderson Danbury 

Surry Mr.  Bausie  Marion Dobson 

Swain Mrs.  Lucinda  C.  Cole Bryson  City 

Transylvania Mrs.  Dora  Patton Brevard 

Tyrrell My.  J.  W.  Hamilton Columbia 

Union Mrs.  George  S.  Lee Monroe 

Vance Miss  Clara  Mae  Ellis Henderson 

Wake Mrs.  Josephine  Kirk Raleigh 

Warren Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie Warrenton 
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County  Superintendent  Address 

Washington Miss  Ursula  Bateman Plymouth 

Watauga Mr.  David  P.  Mast Boone 

Wayne Mr.  J.  A.  Best Goldsboro 

Wilkes Mr.  Charles  C.  McNeill Wilkesboro 

Wilson _Mr.  M.  G.  Fulghum Wilson 

Yadkin Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks Yadkinville 

Yancey Mr.  L.  G.  Deyton Burnsville 


^Denotes  military  leave.  In  the  following  counties  the  superintendents  are  on  military  leave : 
Alamance,  Gerard  Anderson;  Alleghany,  Swanson  Edwards;  Caswell,  B.  B.  Flowers;  Chowan, 
William  Perkins;  Cumberland,  E.  L.  Hauser,  and  the  superintendents  listed  are  serving  in 
their  places. 

tDenotes  acting  superintendents  serving  until  appointments  may  be  made  from  the  register. 


STAFF  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  BOARD 
OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Atkinson,  Irene,  accounting  division 

Aycock,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  supervisor,  personnel  and  county  organization 

Aydlett,  A.  Laurance,  publicity  agent 

Banning,  Eloise  E.,  field  service 

Bell,  Victoria,  field  service 

Bell,  Mrs.  W.  Frank,  Jr.,  accounting  division 

Bernard,  Kathleen,  division  institutions  and  corrections 

Boyette,  Mary  C,  accounting  division 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.  George  W.,  statistical  service 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.,  division  of  public  assistance 

Brown,    R.    Eugene,    assistant    to    commissioner    and    director 

division  of  public  assistance 
Browning,  Mrs.  Carrie,  division  of  public  assistance 
Bullock,  Mrs.  Kathleen,  principal  file  clerk 
Cassatt,  Anna  A.,  supervisor  staff  development 
Carter,   Mrs.   Hattie   C,   child   welfare   services,   child   welfare 

division 
Crouch,  Bucilla  F.,  child  welfare  services,  mental  hygiene  division 
Daniel,  Cromwell,  accounting  division 
Dark,  Fannie  S.,  accounting  division 
Dortch,  Lucy  B.,  eugenics  board 
Farmer,   Mrs.   Mary   E.,   child   welfare   services,   child   welfare 

division 
Flythe,  Iris,  field  service 
Gittings,  Mrs.  Emma  J.,  files  and  records 

Greenhill,  Maurice  H.,  M.D.,  psychiatrist,  mental  hygiene  division 
Grier,  T.  L.,  field  service 
Guffy,  Edith  P.,  field  service 

Hamaker,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.,  public  assistance  division 
Hawkins,  S.  J.,  director,  field  service 
Henderson,  Carmen,  public  assistance  division 
Heyward,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  public  assistance  division 
Hodges,  Claire,  administrative  office 
Hughey,  Clyde  0.  P.,  accounting  division 
Inborden,  Mrs.  Nannie,  Negro  work  unit 
Jones,  Alice,  public  assistance  division 
Jones,  Ashley,  administrative  office 
Larkins,  John  R.,  consultant,  Negro  welfare  work 
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Lassiter,  Lovie  M.,  child  welfare  services,  child  welfare  division 
Little,  Alice  B.,  public  assistance  division 

McRackan,   Ada,   supervisor   standards   and   procedures,   public 

assistance  division 
Mitchell,  Lily  E.,  director,  child  welfare  division 
Neese,  J.  M.,  director,  division  institutions  and  corrections 
Partridge,  Ruth,  statistical  service 
Patterson,  William,  janitor  service 
Ponder,  Graham,  field  service 
Porter,  E.  C,  accounting  division 
Prince,  Eloise,  accounting  division 
Ray,  Mrs.  Anne  B.,  statistical  service 
Riley,  Mrs.  Sarah,  staff  development  service 
Runnion,  Margaret,  public  assistance  division 
Scovill,  Mary  S.,  psychologist,  mental  hygiene  division 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Hazel  Alien,  public  assistance  division 
Smith,  Helen  Hall,  supervisor  child  v/elfare  services,  child  welfare 

division 
Speas,  Ethel,  child  welfare  services,  child  welfare  division 
Stanland,  Marion,  mental  hygiene  division 
Stewart,  J.  A,,  chief  auditor 

Tannery,  Mrs.  John  S.,  personnel  and  county  organization 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Grace  Brown,  field  service 

Turner,  Gertrude,  child  welfare  services,  child  welfare  division 
Tutor,  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.,  public  assistance  division 
Tyler,  Ina  T.,  field  service 

Upchurch,  Mrs.  Frances,  mental  hygiene  division 
Upchurch,  Gertrude,  child  welfare  division 
Wilkerson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  accounting  division 
Wilson,  Eleanor,  accounting  division 
Wilson,  Katherine,  accounting  division 
Winston,  Ellen,  state  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
Woodson,  Margaret,  statistician 
Yarborough,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  statistical  service 
Young,  Daisy  S.,  child  welfare  division 
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W.  A.  Blair,  Winston-Salem,  Chmn.... _Term  expires  April  1, 1947 
E.  Hervey  Evans,  Laurinburg, 

Vice-Chmn Term  expires  April  1,  1951 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville,  Sec. .__  Term  expires  April  1,  1949 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell,  Monroe Term  expires  April  1, 1951 

Robert  Hairston,  Reidsville Term  expires  April  1, 1949 

John  A.  Oates,  Fayetteville Term  expires  April  1,  1949 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh Term  expires  April  1, 1947 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  His  Excellency,  R.  Gregg  Cherry, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  handing  you  herewith  the  report 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
biennial  period  dating  from  July  1,  1944,  through  June  30,  1946. 

As  this  biennial  period  closes,  North  Carolina  is  once  more  at 
peace.  The  demands  made  on  public  service  by  wartime  conditions 
are  being  replaced  by  new  or  expanded  services  needed  in  readjust- 
ments to  normal  economic  and  social  conditions.  In  meeting  these 
demands  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  pledges  its  best  efforts 
to  keep  North  Carolina  in  the  vanguard  of  states  in  the  care  of  our 
less  fortunate  citizens. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Wm.  A.  Blair, 

Chairman. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

"Beneficient  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and 
orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  ses- 
sion, appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all 
charitable  and  penal  state  institutions,  and  who  shall  an- 
nually report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  condition  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement." 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  has  been  marked  by  a 
steadily  expanding  public  welfare  program  in  terms  both  of  new 
responsibilities  and  of  increased  emphasis  upon  long-time  ac- 
tivities and  services.  The  first  year  of  the  period  emphasized  the 
effects  of  the  war  as  related  to  public  welfare  while  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  year  the  impact  of  post-war  conditions  upon 
needs  for  service  was  becoming  evident  along  many  lines  and  was 
already  affecting  the  over-all  emphases  of  the  State-wide  program. 

To  members  of  State  and  county  public  welfare  staffs  and 
boards,  one  of  the  major  actions  of  the  1945  General  Assembly 
was  the  change  in  the  official  designation  of  the  State  agency  from 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  by  which  it  had  been 
known  since  1917,  to  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Other  legislative  changes  were  far-reaching.  The  basic  public 
assistance  statute  was  changed  not  only  to  provide  for  more  flex- 
ible and  efficient  administration  but  also  to  prepare  for  eventual 
changes  in  the  Federal  program.  A  number  of  changes  in  child 
welfare  statutes  were  designed  to  give  increased  protection  to 
children.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
license  homes  caring  for  aged  and  infirm  recipients  of  financial  or 
other  service  through  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 
More  adequate  financing  of  general  assistance  was  made  possible 
through  raising  the  statutory  limit  of  the  tax  levy  for  this 
purpose.  Other  legislative  advances  in  1945  actively  supported  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  included  raising  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  age,  revision  of  statutes  dealing  with  mental 
illness,  a  State-wide  medical  care  program,  improved  facilities  for 
the  feebleminded,  provision  for  children  with  spastic  ailments,  and 
a  State  recreation  agency. 

Looking  toward  the  1947  General  Assembly,  there  has  been 
close  cooperation  with  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Statutes 
Relating  to  Domestic  Relations.  Through  special  studies  con- 
ducted within  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
through  the  work  of  this  Commission,  recommendations  for 
needed  changes  in  the  statutes  relating  to  adoptions,  interstate 
transfer  of  children,  legitimation,  and  guardianship  have  been 
developed.  Other  areas  affecting  children  which  call  for  legisla- 
tive attention  include  the  need  for  adequate  provision  for  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  provision  for  special 
training  for  exceptional  children  not  requiring  institutional  care. 
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North  Carolina's  adoption  law  has  for  some  time  been  subject 
to  pertinent  criticism  from  various  sources.  During  the  current 
biennium  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  obtained  the  services 
of  Miss  Abigail  Brownell,  specialist  in  the  field  of  child  welfare,  to 
review  the  State's  adoption  law  and  recommend  necessary  changes 
to  bring  the  statute  and  its  implementation  into  conformity  with 
modern  adoption  practices. 

A  further  needed  development  is  a  State-wide  permissive 
statute  for  the  payment  of  a  per  diem  to  members  of  county  boards 
of  public  welfare  comparable  to  the  remuneration  of  other  county 
boards.  The  condition  of  the  average  county  jail  is  still  such  as  to 
demand  definite  provision  for  raising  the  standards  of  these 
county  institutions; 

Throughout  the  biennium  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
more  effective  public  welfare  administration  with  particular 
attention  to  clearance  with  State  and  county  staffs  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  policies  and  procedures  and  with 
centralization  in  the  State  office  of  all  fiscal  matters  in  audits  and 
accounts  and  of  all  statistical  reporting  in  statistical  service. 
More  flexibility  in  allotting  public  assistance  funds  made  possible 
full  utilization  of  State  appropriations  by  the  close  of  the  bien- 
nium to  the  end  that  needy  people  were  given  the  maximum  help 
possible  through  funds  currently  available. 

In  spite  of  the  advances  through  legislative  changes  and  em- 
phasis upon  administration,  the  basic  problem  facing  the  State  in 
meeting  economic  need  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  State  appropria- 
tions for  aid  to  the  aged  and  aid  to  dependent  children  and  the 
total  lack  of  State  funds  for  general  assistance.  North  Carolina's 
rank  among  the  states  of  46th,  44th,  and  47th  on  the  three  pro- 
grams, respectively,  reflects  the  fact  that  the  State  continues  to 
lag  behind  even  its  neighboring  southern  states  in  taking  care 
of  its  neediest  citizens.  Such  increases  in  grants  as  have  been 
made,  and  they  were  significant  and  represented  consistent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  100  county  boards  of  public  welfare,  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  living.  Moreover, 
North  Carolina  again  has  waiting  lists  of  persons  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  for  whom  no  State  funds  are  available. 

Much  service  directly  related  to  the  war  was  given  by  the  State 
and  local  departments  during  the  biennium.  Selective  Service 
registrants  were  screened  by  checking  information  on  mental  and 
emotional  disturbances  in  the  files  of  the  welfare  agencies.  Nu- 
merous investigations  were  made  to  provide  Selective  Service 
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boards  with  basic  information  for  evaluating  requests  for  defer- 
ment or  discharge  based  on  dependency.  A  special  program  for 
screening  WAC  applicants  was  developed  by  the  State  office  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  departments  in  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and 
Durham. 

The  close  working  relationships  with  other  State  agencies  is  one 
of  the  most  important  as  well  as  most  valuable  aspects  of  the 
development  of  needed  public  welfare  resources.  The  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  is  represented  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  State  Boards  and  special  commissions  dealing  with 
matters  relating  to  the  broad  field  of  the  general  welfare.  To 
clarify  working  relationships  with  other  agencies  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  memoranda  of  understanding  and  related  materials 
were  developed  or  revised  during  the  biennium  with  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice System,  the  Parole  Commission,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  State 
Hospitals.  Special  attention  was  also  given  to  Federal-State 
relationships  in  public  welfare  and  to  needed  changes  in  Federal 
public  welfare  legislation. 

Through  requests  from  the  communities  involved  and  from  the 
State  Planning  Board,  members  of  the  State  staff  assumed  major 
responsibility  for  surveys  of  social  services  and  agencies  in  Ashe- 
ville, Wilmington,  Cleveland  County,  and  Guilford  County. 

Increased  attention  was  given  to  public  relations.  Not  only 
were  numerous  articles  prepared  for  the  press  but  also  seven 
special  group  meetings  were  held  with  county  welfare  boards  and 
county  commissioners  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  Through 
the  cooperative  planning  of  the  field  representatives  and  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare,  the  Commissioner  visited  all 
100  counties  during  the  biennium  and  in  many  cases  made  return 
visits.  In  most  counties  there  were  meetings  with  one  or  more  lay 
groups  as  well  as  with  welfare  board  members  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  general  or  special  aspects  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

Changes  in  State  Board. 

Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister  of  Greensboro  resigned  from  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  on  August  11,  1944.  First  appointed  to 
the  State  Board  in  December  1916,  Mr.  McAlister  served  the  cause 
of  public  welfare  untiringly  for  28  years  and  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  public  welfare  program  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Daniels  of  Raleigh  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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Personnel  Changes 

Numerous  changes  in  personnel  occurred  during  the  biennium 
as  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  prepared  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  demands  for  public  welfare  services  and  at  the  same 
time  felt  the  effects  of  the  personnel  turnover  which  has  been  so 
marked  in  the  social  work  profession  throughout  the  last  few 
years. 

The  1945  General  Assembly  approved  the  addition  to  the  staff 
of  a  specialist  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  also  author- 
ized the  licensing  of  boarding  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
These  steps  necessitated  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the 
Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  which  became  the  Division 
of  Institutional  and  Protective  Services.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Miller, 
formerly  with  the  National  Probation  Association,  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  in  September  1945  on  a  part-time  basis  and 
on  a  full-time  basis  as  of  July  1,  1946.  Mr.  J.  M.  Neese1  continued 
to  inspect  county  homes,  county  jails,  and  other  correctional 
institutions  for  this  Division  and  took  over  responsibility  for  the 
inspection  of  boarding  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Through  the  financial  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  and  Psychological 
Services  was  expanded  to  include  a  Chief  Psychologist.  Dr.  Ralph 
T.  Hinton,  Jr.,  formerly  a  Major  in  the  United  States  Army,  was 
employed  to  fill  this  position  in  March  1946,  so  that  an  expanded 
program  of  psychological  services  might  be  available  to  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  and  other  agencies  working  with 
children. 

When  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the  position  of  Director,  Field 
Social  Work  Service,  in  May  1945,  Miss  Ada  McRackan,  Supervisor 
of  Standards  and  Procedures  in  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance, 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Field  Service.  Not 
until  June  1946  was  it  possible  to  obtain  a  new  Supervisor  of 
Standards  and  Procedures  but  at  that  time  Miss  Elsie  L.  Parker, 
whose  experience  included  serving  as  Director  of  Public  Assis- 
tance in  Oklahoma,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Public  As- 
sistance. 

With  nine  field  social  work  representatives  some  turnover 
during  a  biennium  is  almost  inevitable,  but  in  spite  of  this  a  full 
staff  was  obtained  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Mr. 
Graham  Ponder  returned  to  his  former  position  as  a  county  super- 


1  Deceased  May  7,  1946. 
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intendent  of  public  welfare  but  Mrs.  Jeanie  G.  Austin  and  Mrs. 
Nelle  G.  Lonon  came  to  the  State  staff  from  positions  in  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  and  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Wilson, 
former  field  representative,  returned  to  the  State  staff.  Miss 
Margaret  Lane,  former  case  consultant,  also  returned  to  the  State 
staff  as  field  representative. 

While  turnover  in  both  professional  and  clerical  staff  has  con- 
tinued to  be  high  during  the  biennium  on  both  State  and  county 
staffs,  the  agency  has  been  able  to  raise  significantly  the  profes- 
sional training  requirements  for  positions  with  the  State  depart- 
ment and  also  with  county  departments.  Raising  requirements 
plus  the  effect  of  the  increased  number  of  child  welfare  scholar- 
ships awarded  each  year  will  inevitably  result  in  staffs  better 
qualified  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

The  State  and  county  departments  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  have  provided  the  great  majority  of  field 
placements  for  students.  This  has  been  due  to  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  adequate  opportunities  for  training  are  basic  to  the 
development  of  personnel  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  for  public 
welfare  services. 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 

There  is  steadily  growing  recognition  of  the  role  of  public  wel- 
fare in  a  broad  program  of  public  services  throughout  the  State. 
The  emphasis  is  not  only  upon  adequate  financial  assistance  but 
also  upon  increased  services  not  involving  economic  need.  There 
is  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that  personnel  and  funds  will  be 
used  most  effectively  when  more  attention  can  be  given  to  pre- 
vention of  social  and  economic  problems  as  contrasted  with  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  after  individual  and  family  prob- 
lems have  developed. 

Public  welfare  in  North  Carolina  requires  a  sizeable  staff  and 
has  responsibility  for  large  amounts  of  public  funds.  To  use  these 
resources  most  effectively  calls  for  continuous  study  and  research 
in  a  wide  area  of  social  and  economic  problems  and  for  careful 
evaluation  of  existing  programs  and  policies. 

Through  the  joint  setting  of  goals  by  State  and  county  staffs  for 
each  year's  work,  steady,  coordinated  progress  is  being  made 
toward  strengthening  the  program  of  public  welfare  services. 
Staffs  are  not  yet  adequate  but  in  the  new  biennium  as  in  the  past 
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the  ultimate  measure  of  the  public  welfare  program  will  be  not 
the  facilities  available  but  the  service  which  is  being  rendered  to 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

Ellen  Winston, 

Commissioner. 


DIVISIONS 

Public  Assistance 

Child  Welfare 

Psychiatric  and  Psychological  Services 

Institutional  and  Protective  Services 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

R.  Eugene  Brown,  Director 


Public  assistance,  as  distinct  from  institutional  care  and  from 
other  public  welfare  services  of  the  State  and  county  depart- 
ments, is  concerned  primarily  with  the  giving  of  financial  assis- 
tance on  a  monthly  basis  to  needy  individuals  and  families  in  their 
own  homes.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  such  persons  meet  the  costs  of 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  in  order  that  they 
may  live  as  normal  members  of  their  communities  until  they  are 
able  to  meet  their  needs  through  their  own  resources.  Lack  of 
adequate  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  purpose  constitutes  the 
chief  administrative  problem  at  the  present  time. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1945  raised  the  ceiling  on  old  age 
assistance  monthly  payments  from  $30  to  $40 ;  paved  the  way  for 
increasing  the  maximum  monthly  payments  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  when  the  maximum  amounts  in  the  Federal  act — now 
$18  for  one  child  and  $12  for  each  additional  child — are  increased ; 
eliminated  the  necessity  of  determining  that  an  applicant  for  old 
age  assistance  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  clarified  the  pro- 
cedure for  determining  eligibility  for  aid  to  dependent  children; 
and  simplified  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Allotments  and  Appeal  in  making  allotments  to  the  counties  from 
the  State  appropriations  for  aid  to  county  welfare  administration. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  old  age  assistance  grants  was  in- 
creased from  $1,300,000  to  $1,500,000  and  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  increased  from  $525,000  to 
$580,000. 

One  of  the  statutory  conditions  under  which  residents  of  North 
Carolina  may  receive  old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  dependent 
children  is  that  such  persons  be  in  need.  The  absence  of  sufficient 
income  or  other  resources  to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence 
compatible  with  decency  and  health  defines  this  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  old  age  assistance  and  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of 
support  defines  the  condition  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  dependent 
children.  This  concept  of  need  has  been  given  practical  applica- 
tion through  the  technique  of  budgeting.  In  order  to  secure  con- 
sistent and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  first  developed  guides  to 
be  used  by  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  in  working 
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out  individual  budgets  to  cover  such  minimum  essentials  as  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  fuel,  lights,  water,  home  medical  supplies,  in- 
surance, education,  and  recreation. 

CHART  1.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  CASES  AND  PAYMENTS   FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS,    1944-45 


M^l 


Legend: 
OAA  -  Old-age  assistanoe 
ADC   -  Aid  to  dependent 

children 
GA     -  General  assistance 


Cases  Payments 

Souroe:     North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 


CHART    2.    SOURCE  OF  FUNDS   FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  FR0GRAMS,    1944-45 


Old-age  assistance 


Aid   to  dependent  children 


.Souroe:     North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfan 


Standard  Budgets  Adopted 

In  1943  the  standard  budget,  including  a  definite  plan  for  eval- 
uating monthly  requirements  and  resources  on  a  uniform  basis, 
but  with  provision  for  deviation  in  unusual  circumstances,  was 
adopted.  By  July,  1945,  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  monthly  cost 
figures  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  fuel.  The  standard  budget 
not  only  provides  a  sound  basis  for  determining  need  but  also 
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furnishes  a  basis  for  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  funds  avail- 
able meet  the  essential  needs  of  public  assistance  recipients. 

A  recent  review  of  applications  approved  by  the  counties  for 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  using  minimum 
cost  of  living  standards  shows  that: 

For  Old  Age  Assistance  Recipients 

(1)  The  average  of  monthly  requirements  is  $48. 

(2)  The  average  of  monthly  resources  available  is   $16. 

(3)  The  average  of  monthly  payments  to  applicants  is   $14. 

(4)  The  average  monthly  payment  plus  the  average  resource  is 
$30  or  6  2  percent  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  applicant's 
essential  requirements. 

(5)  The  average  monthly  payment  necessary  to  help  recipients  meet 
their  minimum  needs  in  full,  therefore,  is  $3  2,  or  an  average  in- 
crease of  $18  over  the  present  average. 

For  Aid  To  Dependent  Children  Families 

(1)  The  average  monthly  requirement  is  $98. 

(2)  The  average  of  monthly  resources  is  $31. 

(3)  The  average  of  monthly  payments  to  needy  families  is  $28. 

(4)  The  average  monthly  payment  plus  the  average  resource  is 
$59  or  60  percent  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  these  dependent  families. 

(5)  The  average  monthly  payment  necessary  to  help  dependent 
families  meet  their  minimum  needs  in  full,  therefore,  is  $67,  or  an 
increase  of  $39  over  the  present  average. 


ELIGIBILITY   REQUIREMENTS 

An  applicant  for  old  assistance  is  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
through  the  welfare  department  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives  if : 

(1)  He  is  6  5  years  of  age  and  over. 

(2)  He  has  not  sufficient  income,  or  other  resources  including  rela- 
tives, to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency 
and  health. 

(3)  He  is  not  an  inmate  of  any  public  institution  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving assistance. 

(4)  He  has  not  made  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  himself  eligible  for  assistance. 

(5)  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  application. 
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CHART  3.     OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS  BY  COUNTIES,  JUNE   1946 


County 


Average  payment 
|1Q  $15 


Source:     North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
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CHART  3»     (Cont'd)   OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS  BY  COUNTIES,  JUNE  1946 


County 


Cherokee 

McDowell 

Cleveland 

Pamlioo 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Mitchell 

Granville 

Carteret 

Wilkes 

Surry 

Halifax 

Macon 

Northampton 

Lincoln 

Polk 

Wilson 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Sampson 

Henderson 

Vanoe 

Davidson 

Caswell 

Burke 

Lenoir 

Beaufort 

Transylvania 

Alleghany 

Jackson 

Franklin 

Haywood 

Alexander 

Chatham 

Robeson 

Washington 

Clay 

Tyrrell 

Avery 

Montgomery 

Jones 

C  olumbus 

Currituck 

Watauga 

Yancey 

Ashe 

Scotland 

Pender 

Brunswick 

Johnston 


Average  payment 
tlO *15 


Source:     North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
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An  applicant  for  aid  to  dependent  children  is  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  for  the  dependent  children  living  in  the  applicant's 
home  provided : 

(1)  The  applicant  is  a  relative,  nearer  than  a  cousin,  of  the  dependent 
child  and  that  the  child  is  living  in  the  home  maintained  by  the 
applicant. 

(2)  The  child  has  resided  in  North  Carolina  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application,  or  that  the  child  was  born  with- 
in the  State  within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
application  and  that  the  child's  mother  has  resided  in  the  State 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  the  child. 

(3)  The  child  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason 
of  death,  physical  or  mental  incapacity,  or  continued  absence 
from  the  home  of  a  parent,  and  has  no  adequate  means  of  support. 

(4)  The  child  is  under  16  years  of  age,  or  between  16  and  18  if  reg- 
ularly attending  school. 


TABLE  1. 

Nine-year  trend  of  public  assistance 
carolina 

IN   NORTH 

OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

FISCAL  YEAR 

Average  Monthly 
Number  of 
Recipients 

Average  Monthly 
Grant 

Average  Monthly 
Number  of 
Recipients 

(Families) 

Average  Monthly 
Grant 

1937-38 

1938-39. 

19,687 
31,610 
34,848 
36,853 
38,868 
38,469 
34,973 
32,975 
32,825 
32,916 

$               9.35 
9.41 
10.00 
10.12 
10.24 
10.45 
10.87 
11.84 
13.44 
13.93 

4,227 
7,729 
8,431 
9,659 
9,912. 
8,943 
6,955 
6,204 
6,217 
6,432 

$             16.09 
15.33 

1939-40 

15.79 

1940-41 

16.76 

1941-42 

16.95 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

17.57 

19.55 
22.96 
26.80 

June  1946  _ 

2S.02 

United  States 
June  1946 

$              31.48 

5             53.70 

Expenditures  for  Assistance  and  Need  for  Additional  Assistance 
Funds 

Table  1  shows  the  average  number  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  recipients  and  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ments to  recipients  by  fiscal  years  since  July  1937. 

Table  2  shows  how  North  Carolina  compares  with  other  south- 
ern states  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  the  number  of  recipients 
and  average  monthly  payments  for  old  age  assistance,   aid  to 
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TABLE  3.     AMOUNT  EXPENDED  PER  INHABITANT1  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  13  SOUTHERN  STATES,  1944-452 


United  States 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Old  Age 

Assistanrc 


2.  HI 
6.64 
3.05 
2.76 
4.26 
L.92 
2.50 
1.41 
2.01 
2.68 
7 .  22 


Aid  to  Dependent 
Children 


General 

Assi-taric'j 


1  Based  on  civilian  population  as  of  July  1944. 

2  Source:    Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  9  No.  1,  page  34. 

dependent  children,  and  general  assistance.  North  Carolina  ranks 
46th  among  the  states  on  average  payments  for  old  age  assistance, 
and  44th  on  average  payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  The 
amount  expended  per  inhabitant  for  public  assistance  in  North 
Carolina  during  1944-45  was  $2.01.  As  Table  3  indicates,  this 
includes  $1.41  for  old  age  assistance,  fifty-one  cents  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  nine  cents  for  general  assistance.  The 
table  also  shows  that  North  Carolina  is  extremely  low  in  this 
respect  compared  with  per  inhabitant  expenditures  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  in  comparison  with  other  southern  states.  Table 
4  provides  a  basis  for  comparing  expenditures  for  old  age  assis- 
tance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  county  welfare  ad- 
ministration for  the  past  four  fiscal  years  with  allotments  to  the 
counties  for  the  fiscal  year  1946-47.  Expenditures  by  counties 
for  1944-45  and  1945-46  are  shown  in  the  appendix. 

Because  of  the  continuous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for  assistance  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945-46,  monthly  expenditures  for  old  age  assis- 
tance increased  from  $414,246  for  July  1945  to  $458,000  for  June 
1946.  For  aid  to  dependent  children,  expenditures  increased  from 
$151,409  for  July  1945  to  $180,280  for  June  1945.  In  attempting 
to  help  recipients  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living  the  average 
monthly  payment  for  old  age  assistance  was  increased  from  $12.65 
for  July  1945  to  $13.93  for  June  1946,  and  for  aid  to  dependent 
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table  4.    expenditures  from  state  appropriation  for  old  age 

Assistance,  Aid  to  dependent  Children,  and  Aid  to  County 

Welfare  Administration 


Old  Age  Assistance: 
Total  assistance  payments  from 

Federal,  State  and  county 

funds. 

State  appropriation 

State's  proportion  of  grant 

payments 

Equalizing  fund  payments 

Unexpended  balance  of  State 

appropriation*: 

Amount 

Percent 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Total  assistance  payments  from 

Federal.  State  and  county 

funds 

State  appropriation 

State's  proportion  of  grant 

payments 

Equalizing  fund  payments 

Unexpended  balance  of  State 

appropriation*: 

Amount 

Percent. 

Aid  to  County  Welfare 
Administration 
Total  payments,  State  and 

Federal 

State  appropriation 

Payments  to  counties — State 

funds 

Unexpended  balance  of  State 

appropriation 

Equalizing  Fund: 

Number  counties  participating. _. 


$4,822,986.02 
1,500,000.00 


1,247,786.35 
120,921.09 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1943 


470,966.19 
47,425.91 


363,249.58 
150,000.00 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1944 


$4,551,853.51 
1,300,000.00 


1,168,659.75 
87,601.16 


1,625,948.42 
525,000.00 


407,282.22 
36,523.70 


81,194.08 
15.5 


348,745.37 
150,000.00 


149,682.56 
317.44 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1945 


$4,621,279.78 
1,300,000.00 


1,183,163.73 
88,575.07 


1,705,755.67 
525,000.00 


426,360.07 
32,096.45 


355,411.37 
150,000.00 


Fiscal  Year 

Ended 

June  30,  1946 


$5,291,458.05 
1,500,000.00 


1,327,232.08 
127,818.93 


44,948.99 
3.0 


1,996,749.75 
580,000.00 


499,200.52 


372,000.01 
150,000.00 


149,937.57 
62.43 


$  5,564,328.00 
1,500,000.00 


1,402,482.00 
97,518.00 


Allotments  for 

Fiscal  Year 

Ending 

June  30,  1947 


2,159,136.00 
580,000.00 


539,784.00 
40,216.00 


400,980.00 
150,000.00 


*Since  each  of  the  100  counties  must  stay  within  its  total  annual  allocation,  there  will  be  an  unexpended  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  this  averaged  only  $449  per  county  for  old  age  assistance 
and  only  $285  per  county  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 


children  the  average  monthly  payment  was  increased  from  $25.06 
for  July  1945  to  $28.02  for  June  1946.  During  the  fiscal  year  1945- 
46  the  number  of  old  age  assistance  recipients  increased  from 
32,748  to  32,916,  while  the  number  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
families  increased  from  6,042  to  6,432. 
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CHART  4.     AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS  BY  COUNTIES,  JUNE  1946 


County- 


Average  payment 
$20     $30 


Source:  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
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CHART  4.     (Cont'd)   AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS  BY  COUNTIES,   JUNE  1946 


Average  payment 
$20  |30 


Person 

♦27.05 

Warren 

27.00 

Wilkes 

26.73 

Richmond 

26.76 

Sampson 

26.40 

Vanoe 

26.33 

Edgeo  cmbe 

26.03 

Buno  cmbe 

25.82 

Anson 

26.78 

Rutherford 

25.65 

Lenoir 

26.05 

Currituok 

24.88 

Beaufort 

24.88 

Mitchell 

24.17 

Bertie 

24.16 

Madison 

24.09 

Duplin 

23.95 

Swain 

23.81 

Surry 

23.64 

Alleghany 

23.08 

Pamlico 

23.00 

Montgomery 

22.90 

Pitt 

22.88 

Henderson 

22.76 

Clay 

22.39 

Hoke 

22.37 

Macon 

22.11 

Gates 

22.10 

Franklin 

22.02 

Yancey 

21.94 

Avery 

21.94 

Northampton 

21.80 

Ashe 

21.78 

Bladen 

21.12 

Granville 

21.00 

Robeson 

20.88 

Wilson 

20.87 

Tyrrell 

20.48 

Haywood 

20.30 

Johnston 

20.29 

Transylvania 

20.24 

Chatham 

20.18 

Watauga 

20.15 

Brunswick 

20.03 

Carteret 

19.85 

Scotland 

19.55 

Pender 

19.54 

Alexander 

19.46 

Jones 

18.75 

Columbus 

16.59 

Source:     North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Publio  Welfare 
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During  the  two-year  period  the  turnover  in  the  old  age  assis- 
tance and  aid  to  dependent  children  programs  was  as  follows : 

1944-45  1945-46 

Number  of  recipients  added 

for  OAA 4,353  5,616 

Number  of  OAA  recipients 

discontinued 5,124  4,585 

Number  families  added 

for  ADC 1,856  2,371 

Number  ADC  families 

discontinued 2,204  1,971 

At  the  end  of  June  1946  the  number  of  old  age  assistance  appli- 
cants known  to  be  eligible  but  receiving  no  assistance  because  of 
insufficient  funds  was  800.  The  number  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  applicants  (families)  known  to  be  eligible  but  receiving 
no  assistance  because  of  insufficient  funds  was  107.  In  addition  to 
these,  1,400  old  age  assistance  applications  and  335  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  applications  were  held  pending  investigation. 

Confederate  Widows  Receiving  Old  Age  Assistance 

On  July  1,  1944,  there  were  212  Confederate  widows  receiving 
old  age  assistance  as  a  result  of  being  transferred  from  the  Con- 
federate pension  rolls  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
112-21  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina.  By  June  30, 
1945,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  125  through  deaths  and 
through  transfers  back  to  the  pension  rolls  of  those  found  to  be 
ineligible  for  old  age  assistance.  During  the  fiscal  year  1945-46 
the  number  was  reduced  to  39,  but  by  June  30,  1946  the  number 
had  increased  to  107  as  a  result  of  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  approximately  700  Confederate  widows  who  were  receiving 
pensions. 

The  1945  appropriation  for  Confederate  pensions  was  found  to 
be  insufficient  to  make  payments  to  all  pensioners  in  accordance 
with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  monthly  pension  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1945.  For  this  reason  the  cases  of  all 
widows  receiving  pensions  were  reviewed  to  ascertain  the  number 
eligible  for  old  age  assistance-  Since  no  Confederate  widow  can 
be  transferred  to  old  age  assistance  if  the  payment  would  be  less 
than  the  pension  to  which  she  is  entitled,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  the  policy  of  meeting  need  in  full  in  such  cases  whereas 
in  all  other  old  age  assistance  cases  funds  are  available  to  meet 
only  a  percentage  of  need.  With  the  exception  of  this  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Confederate  widow,  need  is  determined  in 
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accordance  with  the  State  public  assistance  plan.  As  a  result  of 
this  review  and  the  change  in  policy  68  widows  were  transferred 
to  old  age  assistance. 

The  average  monthly  payment  for  the  107  Confederate  widows 
in  June  was  $35.70.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  referred 
to  above,  the  State  appropriation  for  old  age  assistance  provides 
for  one-half  of  such  payments  without  county  participation  and 
the  Federal  allotment  to  the  State  for  old  age  assistance  provides 
the  other  half. 

General  Assistance  Program 

Many  individuals  and  families  in  North  Carolina  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  are  not  eligible  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  or  aid  to  the  blind  payments.  When  they 
receive  assistance,  therefore,  the  money  is  provided  entirely  by 
the  counties.  Such  individuals  and  families,  when  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  because  of  prolonged  illness  or  for  other  reasons 
beyond  their  control,  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  the  essentials 
for  living  as  are  the  persons  who  are  over  65  years  of  age  or 
dependent  children  under  16. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945-46  the  counties  of  the  State  spent 
$357,872.90  to  provide  for  an  average  of  2,561  cases  monthly.  The 
monthly  average  payment  per  case  for  June  1946  was  $11.93.  In 
many  counties  the  amount  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  county 
commissioners  is  inadequate  to  provide  payments  for  many 
persons  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  all  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  the  payments  are  too  small  to 
provide  a  "subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health."  All 
but  14  states  either  assume  entire  financial  responsibility  for 
general  assistance  programs  or  assume  responsibility  for  a  large 
proportion  of  general  assistance  expenditures  from  state  appro- 
priations. North  Carolina  ranks  47th  among  the  states  on  average 
payments  for  general  assistance,  only  Mississippi  having  lower 
average  payments. 

COMPLAINTS  AND  APPEALS 

Complaints  to  the  State  office  with  regard  to  the  need  for  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  have  increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945-46  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Many  persons 
who  formerly  received  allotments  from  persons  in  the  armed 
services  are  no  longer  receiving  such  allotments.  Circumstances 
in  many  families  have  changed  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
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of  living.  Increases  in  monthly  payments  to  recipients  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  living  costs.  The  following 
data  show  the  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  received. 


1944-45 
1945-46 


Old  Age 

Aid  to 

Assistance 

Dependent  Children 

253 

84 

417 

1 0  0 

The  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  through  the  fair 
hearing  procedure  attempts  to  interpret  and  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  with  respect  to  their  applications  for  assistance.  The 
Federal  and  State  laws  provide  for  granting  fair  hearings  to  any 
persons  dissatisfied  because  of  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  right  to  apply  is  denied. 

(2)  The  application  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  county  welfare 
board  within  three  months. 

(3)  Assistance  is  denied  and  the  reason  for  denial  is  not  ac- 
cepted. 

(4)  The  grant  is  modified  or  terminated. 

(5)  The  grant  is  inadequate  in  the  opinion  of  the  recipient. 
When  a  request  for  a  hearing  is  received,  the  State  Board  of 

Allotments  and  Appeal,  through  the  field  social  work  representa- 
tive, arranges  for  the  formal  hearing.  The  stenographic  report 
of  the  hearing,  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  presiding 
representative,  is  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and 
Appeal  for  consideration  and  final  decision.  During  the  past 
biennium  42  requests  for  fair  hearings  were  received.  Adjust- 
ments were  made  or  requests  withdrawn  in  12  cases  before  hear- 
ings were  held.  Twenty-six  formal  hearings  were  conducted  and 
decisions  made  by  the  State  Board.  The  action  taken  by  county 
boards  was  sustained  by  the  State  Board  in  19  cases,  local  action 
reversed  in  five  cases,  and  local  boards  directed  to  reconsider 
action  in  two  cases.  Four  appeals  are  pending  formal  hearings  at 
the  end  of  the  two-year  period. 

Information  Booklet  No.  1,  Old  Age  Assistance  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Information  Booklet  No.  2,  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  in  North  Carolina,  were  issued  during  the  biennial 
period  to  provide  specific  information  for  applicants,  recipients, 
and  other  persons  who  request  information  from  time  to  time. 
These  booklets  state  the  nature  of  the  public  assistance  programs, 
the  eligibility  requirements,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
applicants  and  recipients,  and  the  responsibilities  of  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare. 
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RECIPROCAL  AGREEMENTS  WITH  OTHER  STATES 

During  the  biennial  period  reciprocal  agreements  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  laws  have  been  developed  with  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  agreements  provide  for  a  continuation  of  assistance 
and  services  on  a  uniform  basis  to  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children  recipients  who  move  from  one  state  to  the 
other.  More  than  a  year's  experience  with  Virginia  indicates  that 
approximately  the  same  number  of  recipients  move  from  North 
Carolina  to  Virginia  as  move  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina. 

CIVILIAN  WAR  ASSISTANCE 

During  the  period  1944-45  and  1945-46  the  State  and  local 
departments  of  public  welfare  continued  to  represent  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  in  the  Civilian  War  Assistance  program.  This 
program  was  established  by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
temporary  assistance  to  civilians  whose  means  of  livelihood  was 
affected  by  enemy  action  or  by  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II.  Assistance  is  given  in  amounts  sufficient  to  help  such 
persons  or  families  temporarily  until  they  can  recover  physically 
or  until  they  find  a  means  of  re-establishing  themselves.  During 
the  biennial  period  six  families  which  returned  to  North  Carolina 
from  foreign  countries  where  they  had  been  detained  were  as- 
sisted from  Civilian  War  Assistance  funds  advanced  to  North 
Carolina  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  these  families  was  $2,632,  an  average 
of  $438.66  per  family.  The  average  length  of  time  over  which 
assistance  was  given  was  almost  three  months. 

AID  TO  COUNTY  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  annual  State  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  aid  to  county 
welfare  administration  is  not  sufficient  to  help  the  county  welfare 
departments  provide  adequately  for  administering  old  age  assis- 
tance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  other  programs.  The  total 
annual  cost  of  county  public  welfare  administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945-46  was  $1,203,211.  This  amount  is  inadequate  since 
most  county  staffs  are  too  small  to  carry  their  responsibilities 
efficiently.  The  total  of  county  administrative  budgets  for  1946- 
47  is  $1,524,000. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  county  staff  time  was 
required  in  the  administration  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
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dependent  children.  The  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare are  also  responsible  for  issuing  work  certificates  to  children 
for  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  for  providing  local  supervision 
for  patients  paroled  from  the  State  Hospitals,  for  providing  local 
supervision  of  parolees  for  the  State  Parole  Commission  and  for 
the  State  correctional  institutions,  for  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
county  commissioners  in  the  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  for  many  other  services  to  State  and  local  agencies,  in  addition 
to  providing  varied  services  other  than  financial  assistance  to 
persons  who  come  to  the  county  welfare  department  for  help. 

Because  of  the  limited  State  appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
total  payments  from  Federal  and  State  funds  for  1945-46  were 
only  $372,000.  An  annual  State  appropriation  of  $200,000  with 
the  estimated  amount  to  be  received  from  Federal  funds  for 
county  administration  would  provide  $500,000,  a  more  nearly 
adequate  amount  to  aid  the  counties  in  the  administration  of  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  the  other  services 
required  of  county  welfare  departments.  The  additional  State 
appropriation  would,  of  course,  be  matched  by  county  funds. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

The  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  provide  hospitalization  and  other 
types  of  medical  care  for  public  assistance  recipients  and  other 
needy  persons  in  North  Carolina  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time.  Most  of  the  counties 
are  unable  financially  to  provide  sufficient  money  for  this  purpose. 
During  1944-45  the  counties  through  their  welfare  departments 
spent  a  total  of  $259,786.19  for  medical  care  for  needy  persons. 
The  amount  spent  for  1945-46  was  $295,740.33.  Several  counties 
make  practically  no  provision  for  the  medical  care  of  needy 
persons  except  for  emergency  situations. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  amount  spent  for  medical  care  in 
North  Carolina  is  provided  by  a  few  large  urban  counties  where  it 
is  not  as  difficult  to  provide  tax  money  for  this  purpose  as  it  is  in 
rural  counties.  Although  the  General  Assembly  of  1945  author- 
ized the  Medical  Care  Commission  to  spend  $500,000  a  year  for 
hospitalization  of  indigent  patients  the  money  had  not  become 
available  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period.  It  appears,  however, 
that  since  the  charges  for  hospitalization  have  greatly  increased 
in  North  Carolina  in  recent  months  that  when  this  money  is  made 
available,  it  will  not  provide  hospitalization  for  a  larger  number 
of  needy  patients  but  will  only  help  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
increased  charges  for  hospitaization. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  State  appropriations  for  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  be  increased  to  provide  more  adequate 
assistance  to  recipients  and  to  provide  assistance  for  additional 
eligible  applicants. 

2.  That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  to  assist  the  counties  in  meeting  more  adequately  the 
needs  of  general  assistance  recipients  now  aided  entirely  from 
county  funds. 

3.  That  the  appropriation  for  aid  to  county  welfare  administra- 
tion be  increased  to  help  the  counties  provide  more  adequately  for 
the  administration  of  the  public  welfare  program. 


CHART  8,  AVERAGE  RESOURCES,  CASH  GRANT,  AND  UNMET  NEED  IN  AN 
AVERAGE  MONTH  IN  1946  (Based  on  $48  average  requirements  for 
Old-Age  Assistance  and  $98  average  requirements  for  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children) 
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DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director 


In  the  previous  biennium,  the  impact  of  war  on  children  was 
marked,  the  child  welfare  program  in  all  states  reflecting  this 
condition.  The  work  with  children  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
biennium  just  ended  shows  some  adjustment,  but  it  also  shows 
a  definite  effort  to  control  the  negative  factors  of  the  situation  in 
order  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  the  children  whose  lives  have 
been  affected  by  changes  incident  to  the  war  and  its  aftermath. 

This  definite  effort  to  control  the  situation  has  resulted  in  a 
re-evaluation  of  the  program  of  service  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies  with  consideration  being  given  to  the  development  of  a 
new  type  of  child-care  facility  which  has  been  termed,  "com- 
mercial boarding  home."  In  evaluating  service  for  children, 
three  surveys  were  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
through  securing  information  from  the  other  47  states  on  their 
respective  programs  for:  (1)  licensing  of  children's  institu- 
tions, child-placing  agencies,  day-care  facilities,  and  family 
service  agencies,  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 
(2)  the  administration  of  state  boarding  home  funds;  and,  (3) 
the  authority  and  standards  for  licensing  commercial  boarding 
homes  for  children. 

A  fourth  survey  has  been  conducted  jointly  by  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  and  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  in 
evaluating  the  type  and  extent  of  supervision  of  foster  home 
placements  made  by  county  departments  of  public  welfare  in 
free,  work,  and  wage  homes.  This  survey,  conducted  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1944,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  on  child-placing  from  the  membership  of  the 
State  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  with 
members  from  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  standards  of  such  foster  home  placements  and  super- 
vision, and  the  application  of  such  standards  in  work  with 
children.  The  committee  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  de- 
velopment of  a  guide  for  use  of  the  casework  staff. 

This  special  committee  on  child-placing  has  also  worked  with 
the  representatives  of  superintendents  and  board  members  of 
maternity  homes  in  obtaining  a  clearer  understanding  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  maternity  homes  and  casework  agencies  in 
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an  effort  to  provide  the  maximum  of  service  to  the  unmarried 
mother  and  child. 

Within  the  maternity  home  group  itself,  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  1944  and  1945,  new  forms  for  monthly  reports  were  developed. 
There  has  also  been  a  liberalizing  and  strengthening  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  operation  and  conduct  of  maternity  homes. 

In  the  area  of  child-placing,  the  procedure  for  administration 
of  the  law  regulating  the  placement  of  non-resident  children  in 
North  Carolina  homes  has  been  restated  and  clarified. 

Licensing  Procedure  Decentralized 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  licensing  of 
family  homes  to  board  children  has  been  the  decentralization  of 
the  procedure  for  evaluation  of  the  boarding  home  for  license 
with  a  delegation  of  responsibility  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  to  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  not  only 
for  study  and  evaluation  of  the  home  for  license  but  also  for 
recommendations  to  the  State  Board  as  to  issuance  of  a  license. 
A  further  development  in  the  process  of  evaluating  family  homes 
for  licenses  has  been  a  closer  correlation  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  county  departments  of  health  with  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  and  county  departments  of  public  welfare  in 
approving  the  sanitary  facilities  of  the  home  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  adequate  protection  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
children. 

The  procedure  for  evaluating  and  approving  of  foster  home 
care  for  child  beneficiaries  of  old  age  and  survivor's  insurance 
has  also  been  decentralized  with  referral  of  the  placement  being 
made  by  the  sub-regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivor's  Insurance  to  the  county  department  of  public  welfare. 
The  same  standards  for  foster  or  boarding  home  care  apply  to 
the  homes  used  for  the  child  beneficiaries  of  OASI  as  for  other 
types  of  foster  homes.  Major  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the 
necessity  for  establishing  adequate  guardianship  for  these  child 
beneficiaries. 

There  is  an  increase  in  demand  and  need  of  foster  home  care 
by  both  public  and  private  agencies  in  institutional,  boarding 
home  and  adoptive  home  placements,  and  there  continues  to  be 
an  outstanding  need  of  day  care  for  children.  Apparently  the 
need  for  this  type  of  care  is  not  only  because  of  the  mother's 
absence  from  the  home  in  employment  but  also  because  of 
crowded  home  conditions. 
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A  major  project  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  for  the 
biennium  has  been  the  revision  of  the  Manual  of  Procedure  and 
State-wide  Resources  in  Case  Work,  published  in  1940.  This 
manual  is  the  handbook  on  child  welfare  for  the  county  depart- 
ments. Other  studies  made  by  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
were  concerned  with  the  legal  basis  for  the  appropriation  of  local 
public  funds  to  private  agencies,  and  the  intake  and  discharge  of 
maternity  homes  by  counties  for  the  period  of  January  1,  1939  to 
July  1,  1945. 

The  Division  has  been  represented  at  national,  state,  and 
regional  conferences.  In  November  1944,  the  Southern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  met  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  first  time. 

The  membership  of  the  State  Advisory  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  been  expanded  to  include  a  representative  from  each 
of  four  additional  groups:  the  licensed  child-placing  agencies; 
the  maternity  homes;  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Colored 
Parents  and  Teachers;  and  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Negro  Women's  Clubs.  The  committee  has  held  its  semi-annual 
meetings  regularly  during  the  biennium. 

SERVICE  TO  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

The  supervisor  of  children's  institutions  has  continued  to  visit 
all  private  child-caring  institutions  regularly  and  to  evaluate  the 
work  of  those  institutions  which  are  subject  to  license  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

During  the  biennium  there  has  been  evidence  of  an  increased 
interest  throughout  the  State  in  establishing  new  child-caring 
institutions.  Three  new  institutions  were  licensed:  Sipes 
Orchard  Home,  Conover;  Church  of  God  Orphanage  and  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Kannapolis ;  and  Dunn  Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage 
at  Dunn. 

The  papers  of  incorporation  of  each  child-caring  institution  in 
the  State  were  reviewed  during  the  biennium.  The  survey 
showed  that  four  institutions  were  not  incorporated,  thereby 
making  them  subject  to  license.  Of  these  four  one  has  completed 
incorporation  procedures. 

Intensive  work  has  been  done  with  two  institutions  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  executive  committees  of  the  boards  of  trustees.  A 
complete  survey  of  the  work  of  the  institutions  was  made  and 
help  was  given  in  rewriting  the  by-laws,  working  out  new 
policies,  securing  new  superintendents,  planning  for  changes  in 
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physical  plants,  and  planning  the  programs  of  care  of  the 
children. 

The  Baptist  Orphanage  continues  to  be  the  only  child-caring 
institution  having  a  foster  home  program  and  during  the  bien- 
nium  this  program  has  been  expanded. 

In  revising  the  child  welfare  manual,  it  was  decided  to  include 
descriptive  material  on  the  work  of  each  child-caring  institution. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  institution  and  the  summary  of 
the  information  secured  was  incorporated  in  the  manual.  The 
child-caring  institutions  are  a  necessary  and  important  part  of 
the  child  welfare  program  in  the  State  and  their  proper  use  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  needs  of  children  may  be  met  ade- 
quately. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  ACCORDING 
TO  LICENSE  STATUS 
Institutions  Exempt  from  License 

Orphanages  owned  by  religious  denominations  or  by  fraternal 
orders  and  having  a  property  valuation  of  $60,000  or  over  are 
exempt  from  license  by  the  State  Board.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.      Religious  Orphanages 


No.    under 

No.  '  under 

INSTITUTION 

Executive  Officer 

Location 

Founded 

Capacity 

Care 
12-31-44 

Care 
12-31-45 

Alexander  Home 

Mrs.  W  R  Loven. 

Charlotte 

1892 

**3S 

33 

36 

Appalachian  School 

Rev.  P.  W. 

Lambert,  Jr 

Penland 

1925 

60 

27 

27 

Baptist  Orphanage 

I.  G.  Greer,  Gen. 
Supt. 

a.    Mills  Home 

Miss  Sarah  Elmore 

Thomasville 

1S85    1 

**545 

532 

517 

b.    Kennedy  Home 

Rev.  W.  C.  Reed. . 

Kinston 

1914    J 

Father  J.  A.  Beshel 

1S99 

*1S0 

47 

61 

Children's  Home,  Inc., 

O.  V.  Woosley.... 

Winston  Salem. 

1909 

**415 

415 

412 

Church  of  God  Orphanage 

Christian  Orphanage 

Rev.  A.  V.  Childers 

1945 

15 

15 

Rev.  Chas.  D. 

Johnston 

Elon  College.... 

1904 

**100 

75 

75 

A.C.Holland 

1909 

*100 

70 

77 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage.  _ 

Rev.  J.  A.  Evans. 

Middlesex 

1920 

68 

73 

Grandfather  Orphan's  Home.. 

Miss  Anne  Bryan  . 

Banner  Elk 

1914 

*94 

90 

89 

Methodist  ( )rphanage 

Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes. 

Raleigh 

1899 

300 

280 

276 

Mountain  Orphanage 

Rev.  D.  R. 

Freeman 

Black  Mountain 

1904 

65 

48 

41 

Nazareth  Orphans  Home 

T.  H.  Moose 

Rockwell 

1906 

60 

52 

53 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home.. 

Jos.  B.  Johnston.. 

Barium  Springs. 

1S91 

320 

292 

2S7 

Thompson  Orpanage 

M.  D.  Whisnant.. 

Charlotte 

1SS7 

100 

75 

76 

Totals 

2,467 

2,104 

2.115 

"■Increase  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 
'*Decrease  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 
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INSTITUTION 

Executive  Officer 

Location 

Founded 

Capacity 

No.  under 

Care 
12-31-44 

No.  under 

Care 
12-31-45 

T.  A.  Hamme 

J.  H.  Caudill 

Robt.  B.  Bruton.. 
Rev.  C.  K.  Proctorf 
D.  W.  Huggins-..- 

Oxford 

1883 
1892 

1925 
1872 
1910 

200 
150 

*230 
308 
*65 

133 
44 

222 
295 
29 

122 

I.  O.O.  F.  Home 

Children's  Home  of  N.  C. 
J.  O.U.  A.  M 

(Joldsboro 

Lexington 

Oxford 

Clayton 

35 

213 

303 

34 

Totals  - 

953 

723 

707 

*Increase  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 
**Decrease  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 
tDied  June  25,  1946. 


The  following  group  includes  child-caring  institutions  giving 
24-hour  care,  day  nurseries,  and  maternity  homes.  The  license 
status  given  is  that  of  June  30,  1946. 

Institutions  Subject  to  License 


No. 

No. 

License 

under 

under 

Status 

INSTITUTION 

Executive  Officer 

Location 

Founded 

Capacity 

Care 
12-31-44 

Care 
12-31-45 

6-30-46 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc 

W.  E.  Sweatt 

Union  Mills 

1925 

*250 

289 

264 

Full 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist 

Rev.  L.  V.  Davis.. 

1946 

10 

Proba 

tional 

Rev.  L.  B. 

Compton. _ 

Asheville 

1904 

*115 

52 

66 

Full 

Memorial  Industrial  School. . 

W.  E.  Peay 

Winston-Salem.. 

1900 

90 

68 

59 

Full 

Robeson  County  Indian 

Orphanage 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Revels  . 

Pembroke 

1942 

8 

4 

4 

Full 

Sipes  Orchard  Home 

Rev.  L.C.  Pretty.. 

Conover 

1945 

22 

7 

Full 

W.R.Williams... 

1919 

53 

35 

26 

Full 

Institutions  for  Tem- 

porary Care 

Asheville  Orthopedic  Home 

Mrs.  Gypsy 

Bras  well 

Asheville 

1938 

28 

17 

17 

Full 

Buncombe  County 

Children's  Home 

Mrs.  Emma  Sams. 

Asheville 

1891 

15 

13 

12 

Full 

Fannie  Y.  Bickett  Home.. 

Mrs.  W.  E. 

Robbins 

Raleigh 

1922 

**18 

10 

15 

Full 

Chandler 

Durham 

1922 

45 

39 

42 

Full 

Totals 

646 

527 

505 

*Increase  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 
'♦Decrease  in  capacity  since  last  biennium. 
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INSTITUTION 

Day  Nurseries 

Aston  Street  Nursery 

Bethlehem  House 

Burkhead  Day  Nursery. .. 

Charlotte  Day  Nursery. .. 

Charlotte  Negro  Day 
Nursery 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
Day  Nursery 

Friends  Day  Nursery 

Friendship  Day  Nursery. . 

Goler  Day  Nursery 

Granite  Falls  Day 

Nursery 

Green  Street  Day  Nursery 

Hanes  Mill  Day  Nursery.. 
Mt.  Zion  Day  Nursery 

Scarborough  Day  Nursery. 

Sister  Stanislaus  Day 
Nursery 

South  side  Nursery  School 

Tabernacle  Church  Day 
Nursery 

Wentz  Day  Nursery 

West  Asheville  Child  Care 
Center 

West  Asheville  Extended 
School  Unit 

West  Durham  Baptist 
Church  Nursery 

Y.  E.  Smith  Nursery 
School 

Maternity  Homes 
Faith  Cottage 

Florence  Crictenton 
Home 

Greensboro  Rest  Cottage.  _ 

Salvation  Army  Home 
and  Hospital 


I  Executive  Officer 


Miss  L.  Sigmon... 
Mrs.  Earl  T. 

Wooten 

Miss  Frances 

Jackson 

Miss  Annie 

Ferguson 

Mrs.  Cordell 
Mansell 

Miss  Frances 

Jackson 

Miss  Frances 

Jackson 

Miss  Frances 

Jackson 

Miss  Frances 

Jackson 

Mrs.  E.E. 
Roberts 

Miss  Frances 

Jackson 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz.. 
Miss  Frances 

Jackson 

Mrs.  J.  C. 

Scarborough 

Mrs.  Ruth  M. 

Coble 

Mrs.  F.  A.  G. 

Cowper 

Miss  Elizabeth 
Dowell 

Miss  Frances 
Jackson 

Mrs.  Bonnie  H. 
Green 

Mrs.  Mary  Sue 
Hawkins 

Mrs Martin... 

Mrs.  F.  A.  G. 
Cowper 

Miss  Karen 
Jesperson 

Mrs.  Esther  Stage. 
Miss  Elizabeth 
Andrews 

Major  Myrtle 
Frazier 


1  Capacity 


under 

Care 
12-31-44 


under 

Care 

12-31-45 


Asheville 

Winston-Salem.. 
Winston-Salem.  . 
Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Winston-Salem.. 
Winston-Salem.. 
Winston-Salem.. 
Winston-Salem.. 

Granite  Falls   ._ 

Winston-Salem.. 
Hanes 

Winston-Salem.. 

Durham 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Raleigh 

Winston-Salem.. 


Asheville 

Durham 

Durham 

Asheville 

Charlotte.... 
Greensboro.. 

Durham 


1927 
1944 

11)20 


1943 
L944 

1943 
1943 


l'«44 
1943 

1944 

1925 

i!'4ii 
1945 

1940 
1946 


1946 
1943 


19(13 
1903 

v.m 


License 
Status 
6-30-46 

Full 
Full 
Closed 
Full 

Full 

Closed 

Closed 
Closed 
Full 

Full 

Closed 
Full 

Closed 

Full 


Pending 

Proba- 
tional 

.  Pending 

Fend;:;; 
Full 
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DAY  NURSERIES 

During  the  biennium  18  day  nurseries  were  licensed  by  the 
State  Board.  The  supervisor  of  children's  institutions  has  given 
help  to  several  communities  in  planning  for  meeting  the  need 
for  clay  nursery  care.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the 
day-care  program  which  is  not  being  done  and  which  needs 
attention  as  a  number  of  nurseries  are  operating  without  licenses. 

The  status  of  day  nurseries  on  June  30,  1946  will  be  found  in 
the  list  of  institutions  subject  to  license. 

MATERNITY  HOMES 

During  the  biennium  there  were  four  licensed  maternity  homes 
serving  unmarried  expectant  mothers  in  North  Carolina.  One 
of  these,  Greensboro  Rest  Cottage,  failed  to  qualify  for  a  full 
license  and  has  operated  under  a  provisional  license.  Standards 
for  maternity  homes  were  revised  in  May  1945.  The  minimum 
length  of  stay  required  of  the  patients  was  decreased  from  six  to 
four  months. 


TABLE  5.     M> 

iTERN 

TY  HOME  POPULATION 

INSTITUTION 

Calendar 
Year 

Number  Cared  for 
During  Year 

Average  Number 
Cared  for  Monthly 

Total  Number 
Dying 

Girls 

Babies 

Girls 

Babies 

Girls 

Babies* 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 

1944 
1945 

1944 
1945 

1944 
1945 

1944 
1945 

75 

91 

11 
25 

39 
46 

91 
102 

57 
74 

5 

18 

31 
37 

69 

88 

28 
31 

4 

8 

14 

17 

30 
34 

16 
16 

2 
5 

9 
10 

19 
21 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 

4 

0 

Greensboro  Rest  Cottage 

Salvation  Army  Home  and 

Hospital 

1 

0 
0 

3 
1 

*Causes  of  death  are:     7  stillborn,  2  premature,  1  congenital  heart  disease,  1  bronchial  pneumonia,  and  1  cause  of 
death  not  reported. 


NEW  INSTITUTIONS 

A  total  of  52  inquiries  relative  to  the  establishment  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  were  received  during  the  biennium  as  compared 
to  30  inquiries  received  during  the  previous  biennium.  These 
inquiries  were  classified  as:  21  day  nurseries;  four  orphanages 
or  child-caring  institutions;  three  special  institutions  for  ab- 
normal children;  18  commercial  boarding  homes;  two  for  phy- 
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sically  handicapped  children;  one  child-placing;  and  two  in- 
definite as  to  program.  Fifteen  of  these  projects  were  approved ; 
three  were  disapproved,  with  one  being  closed;  three  were 
withdrawn;  and  31  are  pending. 

OUT-OF-STATE  AGENCIES  SOLICITING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Eleven  out-of-state  agencies  or  institutions  have  attempted  to 
solicit  in  North  Carolina  for  support  of  their  work.  Three  of 
these  institutions  were  located  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Illinois,  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Virginia,  four  in  New  York,  and  one  in 
California.  Only  one  agency  filed  the  proper  application  for  a 
permit  or  license  and  this  permit  was  refused  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  agency's  program. 

CHILD-PLACING 

There  are  four  private  agencies  in  North  Carolina  licensed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  place  children  in  foster 
home  care — the  Baptist  Orphanage,  Children's  Home  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  Incorporated,  and  the  children's  units  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Family  and  Child  Service  Agency  and  of  the 
Charlotte  Family  and  Children's  Service  Bureau.  All  of  these 
with  the  exception  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  are  licensed  to  place 
children  for  adoption. 

Foster  Home  and  Child  Registries 

These  registries  are  available  to  the  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  to  enable  them  to  select  a  foster  home  outside  their 
particular  county  that  is  suitable  for  a  particular  child  who 
should  be  placed  for  adoption. 

Interstate  Placement  of  Children 

During  the  biennium  applications  or  inquiries  for  interstate 
placement  of  children  under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina 
interstate  placement  law  were  as  follows : 

CASES  involving  CHILDREN 

Pending  first  day  of  July  1944  

New  during  period  

Total  under  consideration  

Approved  to  come  into  State  

Approved  to  go  out  of  State  

Disapproved   

Withdrawn  

No  jurisdiction  

Total  closed  

Pending  July  1,  1946  


137 

173 

396 

330 

533 

703 

63 

66 

19 

20 

56 

65 

123 

176 

140 

195 

400 

525 

133 

17S 
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This  is  an  increase  of  233  cases  or  77  percent  over  the  number 
considered  during  the  last  biennium,  and  an  increase  of  145 
percent  of  cases  on  which  a  decision  was  reached.  The  increase  is 
partly  due  to  the  war  situation  as  many  families  found  it  neces- 
sary to  place  children  with  relatives,  and  the  North  Carolina  law 
covers  the  placement  of  children  in  relatives'  homes  as  well  as 
with  non-relatives. 

REGISTRATION  OF  ADOPTIONS 

A  total  of  960  new  proceedings  for  adoption  were  received  from 
clerks  of  court  for  registration  during  the  biennium,  an  increase 
of  25  percent  over  the  number  of  proceedings  registered  during 
the  previous  biennium. 

The  following  data  summarizes  the  registration  of  adoptions 
from  July  1,  1944  to  July  1,  1946: 

Registration  of  final  orders  only  (original  action  in  previous  biennium )__  309 

Maximum  period  of  trial  placement  expired  but  final  order  not  received ....  9 

Registration  of  revocations  18 

Full  registration  (petition  through  final  order)  404 

Registration  through  interlocutory  order  556 

Pending  for  additional  data  226 

Placed  directly  by  parent  or  guardian  632 

Placed  by  Children's  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.  30 

Placed  by  the  children's  unit  of  the  Family  and  Child  Service 

in  Winston-Salem  4 

Placed  by  the  child-placing  unit  of  the  Family  and  Children's 

Service  in  Charlotte  7 

Placed  by  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  259 

Placed  by  juvenile  courts  1 

Placed  by  parent  residing  or  agencies  located  in  other  states 

(after  clearance  under  North  Carolina  interstate  law)  21 

Placed  by  parent  deserting  and  parent  made  participant  by 

summons  and  publication  6 

There  were  also  65  proceedings  which  were  cancelled  by  the 
clerks  of  court  at  the  request  of  either  party  for  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tion following  the  filing  of  the  petition.  Of  the  939  North 
Carolina  children  adopted  67  percent  were  placed  directly  by 
their  parents  or  guardian  and  33  percent  by  social  agencies. 

STATE  BOARDING  HOME  FUND 

During  the  early  part  of  the  biennium,  the  standard  rate  for 
boarding  home  care  was  increased  in  order  to  meet  the  increase 
in  cost  of  living.  With  the  increase  in  standard  boarding  rates, 
the  actual  amount  spent  per  month  per  child  from  State  and 
county  funds  averaged  $19.94  during  1944-45  or  $2.38  more  than 
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in  1943-44.  During  this  year,  64  children  in  29  counties  were 
cared  for  in  licensed  boarding  homes  through  State  and  county 
funds.  In  addition,  three  State  wards  were  provided  for  from 
State  funds  only  at  the  average  cost  of  $25.00  per  month  per 
child.    The  total  number  of  boarding  months  was  607. 

In  1945-46  thirty-two  counties  participated  in  the  use  of  the 
fund  and  77  children  received  this  type  of  care  through  joint 
State  and  county  support.     The  monthly  sum  paid  averaged 


TABLE  6. 


BOARDING  HOME  FUND  DISBURSEMENTS,  JULY  1,  1944- 
JUNE  30,  1946 


Year  Ended  June  30,  1945 

Year  Ended  June  30,  1946 

State  Fund 

County  Fund 

State  Fund 

County  Fund 

$            300. S5 
90.00 
390.00 
293.00 
382.50 
212.00 
156.00 
240.00 

S 

$            207.55 
100.00 
420.00 
335.75 
45.83 
225.62 
132.00 
600.00 
12.50 
90.00 
240.00 
205.00 
139.25 
273.26 
730.00 
225.00 

S            105.00 

90.00 
390.00 

100.00 

420.00 

Avery 

225.00 

212.00 
156.00 
240.00 

45.83 

Bertie 

225.62 

Burke 

132.00 

Buncombe 

600.00 
12.50 

90.00 
172.17 

90.00 
172.17 

90.00 

240.00 

205.00 

111.00 

562.52 
S3S.67 

111.00 
240.00 

838.67 

139.25 

150.00 

730.00 

225.00 

54.17 
55.00 

54.17 
55.00 

225.00 
192.50 
120.00 
125.00 
134.00 
21.82 
133.8S 
232.50 
84.00 
33.00 
358.00 
4S9.05 
180.00 
235.00 
471.00 
336.29 

225.00 

192.50 

Iredell         

27.75 
108.00 
120.00 
291.00 
140.25 
235.50 
84.00 
66.00 
186.5S 
344.25 
180.00 
133.10 
631.84 
192.50 

27.75 
108.00 
120.00 
291.00 
140.25 
235.50 
84.00 
66.00 
1S6.5S 
344.25 
180.00 
133.10 
631.S4 
192.50 

120.00 

125.00 

134.00 

New  Hanover 

21.82 
133.88 

232.50 

84.00 

33.00 

358.00 

489.05 

180.00 

235.00 

Wake                

471.00 

336.29 

Total             -     --_  ---   

S        6.6S8.65 

S        5,614.78 

1        7,352. SO 

S        6,791.24 

♦The  difference  between  the  amount  paid  from  the  state  fund  and  the  amount  paid  from  the  county  fund  in  these 
counties  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  state  ward,  resident  of  the  county,  is  receiving  full  or  part  maintenance  from  the  state 
fund  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  from  the  state  fund  to  match  the  county  fund  in  the  care  of  other  children. 
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$21.11  per  child.  Three  State  wards  were  cared  for  during  the 
full  year ;  the  rate  paid  was  $25.00  monthly.  The  total  number 
of  boarding  months  was  670. 

Table  6  shows  the  expenditure  from  both  State  and  county 
funds  for  each  year  of  the  biennium.  Reports  from  counties  for 
the  year  1944-45  showed  a  total  of  $84,787.10  spent  for  boarding 
care  of  children  above  the  amount  matched  by  the  State.  For 
the  year  1945-46,  $99,724.64  was  spent  by  counties  above  the 
sum  matched  by  the  State.  A  number  of  the  children  boarded 
independently  by  the  counties,  however,  are  cared  for  in  boarding 
homes  which  are  not  licensed  and  in  boarding  schools  and 
orphanages. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  boarding 
homes  licensed  as  is  shown  in  Table  7,  which  includes  homes 
licensed  for  use  by  both  private  and  public  child-placing  agencies. 

Commercial  Boarding  Homes  and  Institutions 

In  February  1945,  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  adopted 
standards  for  child-caring  institutions  or  homes  operated  on  a 
commercial  basis  and  procedures  for  the  licensing  of  these  facili- 
ties were  put  into  effect.  These  homes  accept  children  directly 
from  a  parent  or  guardian  for  whom  no  service  has  been  re- 
quested of  a  social  agency.  Responsibility  for  study  of  the  home 
and  making  a  recommendation  for  license  is  delegated  to  the 
supervisor  of  children's  institutions. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  standards,  two  commercial  boarding 
homes  have  been  licensed.  One  of  the  two  licensed  homes  cares 
for  the  exceptional  child. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Child  welfare  services  are  a  definite  part  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare.  The  program  in  the  year  1944-45  was  financed 
90  percent  from  funds  allocated  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  for  the  year  1945-46  was 
financed  93  percent.  The  other  10  percent  for  1944-45  and 
seven  percent  for  1945-46  came  from  North  Carolina  counties 
which  participated  in  the  program  by  paying  part  of  a  child 
welfare  worker's  salary.  The  Children's  Bureau  gives  this  pro- 
gram consultant  service  by  regular  visits  by  a  member  of  its 
staff. 
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TABLE  7.     LICENSED  BOARDING  HOMES,  JULY  1,  1944-JUNE  30,  T946 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Avery .- 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Cabarrus 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Cleveland 

Cumberland. .. 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Graham 

Granville 

Guilford 

Haywood 

Iredell 

Johnston 

Lenoir 

Macon 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg.-. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover._ 
Northampton.. 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Randolph 

Robeson 

Rockingham.  _. 
Rutherford 


Swain 

Transylvania. . 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Yadkin 

Total 


Total 
Capacity 


Homes 

l.lfl'IIM-'l 
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Child  welfare  service  funds  provide : 

1.  Consultant  service. 

2.  Child  welfare  workers  in  selected  counties. 

3.  Educational  grants. 

4.  In-service  training. 

5.  Advisory  committee. 

6.  Psychiatric  and  psychological  services  to  children. 

During  the  biennium  the  bookkeeping  and  statistical  work  of 
child  welfare  services  was  transferred  from  the  service  to  the 
appropriate  unit  of  the  State  Board.    In  September  1944  a  change 
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in  the  method  of  payment  of  child  welfare  workers'  salaries  was 
made  and  the  funds  for  these  salaries  are  now  sent  to  the  county 
treasurer  from  the  State  office  instead  of  the  salary  being  paid 
directly  to  the  worker.  As  of  the  same  month  the  child  welfare 
worker  was  designated  as  a  regular  member  of  the  county  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  staff  and  is  supervised  accordingly. 

In  1945-46  there  was  an  exploration  and  a  redefining  of  the 
relationship  and  responsibilities  of  the  consultants'  and  field 
representatives'  work  as  it  relates  to  children. 

Consultant  Service 

The  plan  approved  by  the  Children's  Bureau  provided  for  five 
consultants  each  year  of  the  biennium  but  qualified  workers 
could  not  be  found  to  fill  all  of  these  positions.  During  the 
biennium  44  counties  had  consultant  service  at  least  part  of  the 
time.  The  county  departments  of  public  welfare  are  increasing 
requests  for  consultant  service  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  staff 
will  become  available. 

County  Child  Welfare  Workers 

During  the  period  Alamance,  Anson,  Buncombe,  Catawba  (for 
a  short  period),  Cumberland,  Durham,  Greene  (for  a  short 
period),  New  Hanover,  Orange  and  Pitt  counties  had  child  wel- 
fare workers,  and  Onslow  and  Nash  counties  had  vacant 
positions.  A  number  of  additional  counties  have  requested  child 
welfare  workers  for  the  next  biennium. 

During  the  last  of  the  biennium  a  change  in  the  plan  of  partici- 
pation by  the  counties  in  the  expenses  of  a  child  welfare  worker 
was  initiated  which  goes  into  effect  July  1,  1946.  Under  this  plan 
the  county  will  provide  travel  and  secretarial  assistance  and  the 
State,  from  child  welfare  service  funds,  will  pay  all  of  the  salary 
the  first  year,  85  percent  of  the  salary  the  second  year,  65  per- 
cent the  third  year,  and  40  percent  thereafter. 

Educational  Grants 

From  child  welfare  service  funds,  educational  grants  are  given 
to  selected  students  for  study  at  an  approved  school  of  social 
work.  During  the  biennium  grants  were  given  to  18  persons, 
totaling  94  months  of  study.  The  length  of  time  for  which  a 
grant  was  given  varied  from  three  to  10  months.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  biennium  $3,000,  and  during  the  second  year 
$6,000,  was  available  for  these  grants.  A  worker  receiving  a 
grant,  on  completion  of  the  period  of  study,  must  work  in  the 
public  welfare  program  in  North  Carolina. 
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In-Service  Training 

Through  child  welfare  service  funds  it  was  possible  for  some 
county  child  welfare  workers  as  well  as  members  of  the  child 
welfare  service  staff  to  attend  institutes  and  conferences  both  in 
and  outside  the  State.  Child  welfare  service  funds  provide  a 
library  of  books  and  periodicals  related  to  child  welfare  which 
are  available  on  a  lending  basis.  Consultants  participated  in  a 
number  of  group  meetings  of  county  superintendents  and  case 
workers  to  conduct  discussions  on  services  to  children. 

Psychiatric  and  psychological  services  to  children  were  financed 
from  child  welfare  service  funds,  but  are  administered  by  the 
division  of  psychiatric  and  psychological  services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  provisions  be  made  in  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  addition  of  a  worker 
to  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  who  will  be 
responsible  for  reviewing,  registering,  and  carrying  on  the 
correspondence  incident  to  registration  of  adoption  pro- 
ceedings. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  adequate  registration  service  by 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  on  intake  and  discharge  of  all 
boarding  homes  and  public  and  private  child-care  facilities. 
This  registration  service  will  be  used  as  a  resource  to  chil- 
dren's agencies  in  making  their  plans  for  foster  home  care. 


DIVISION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

Ralph  T.  Hinton,  Jr.,  Acting  Director 
Marion  D.  Stanland,  Senior  Child  Psijchologist 


The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  provided  consistent 
leadership  in  the  development  of  mental  hygiene  programs  in 
North  Carolina.  Specific  duties  with  regard  to  the  mentally  ill 
are  outlined  in  the  statutes  and  in  carrying  out  these  duties  the 
psychiatric  and  psychological  services  of  the  agency  have  grown 
as  rapidly  as  available  staff  permitted  since  a  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene  was  set  up  by  the  board  in  1921. 

The  program  being  carried  on  at  present  and  the  lines  along 
which  it  is  expanding  are  as  follows : 

a.  Psychological  tests  with  emphasis  upon  children  being  placed  for 
adoption,  juvenile  delinquents,  children  displaying  pre-delinquent 
and  pre-psychotic  behavior  symptoms,  children  who  are  pre-school 
problems,  children  referred  for  orphanage  and  foster  home  place- 
ments, children  considered  for  admission  to  institutions  for  mental 
defectives,  and  persons  for  whom  eugenic  sterilization  is  indicated. 
All  tests  are  followed  up  by  detailed  analyses  of  test  results  and 
assistance  to  the  referral  agency  in  planning  for  persons  tested. 

b.  Meetings  with  groups  of  public  welfare  workers  for  purpose  of 
education  and  interpretation. 

c.  Meetings  with  groups  of  public  school  teachers  for  purposes  of 
education  and  interpretation. 

d.  Talks  before  civic  groups  for  purposes  of  education  and  interpre- 
tation. 

e.  Preparation  of  interpretative  materials. 

f.  Special  studies. 

g.  Referrals  to  cooperating  psychologists  throughout  the  State  to 
facilitate  testing  of  urgent  cases. 

h.  Annual  inspection  and  report  to  the  Governor  on  all  State  mental 
institutions. 

i.      Annual  inspection  and  licensing  of  all  private  mental  institutions. 

j.  Interstate  clearance  of  all  mental  patients  being  brought  in  or 
sent  out  of  the  State. 

k.  Cooperative  plan  with  State  Hospitals  and  100  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  for  follow-up  of  patients  released  from  the  State 
Hospitals. 

1.  Cooperation  with  Eugenics  Board  on  current  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  mental  disease  and  defect  in  Orange  County. 
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m.   Help  with  workshop  for  public  school  supervisors  with  emphasis 

upon  mental  health, 
n.     Direction   of  study  groups   for  public  school  teachers  in   field   of 

mental  health, 
o.     Cooperation  with  training  schools  for  delinquents  through  testing 

programs  and  work  with  classification  committees, 
p.     Development  of  monthly  psychological  clinics  in  selected  centers 

which  can  serve  a  number  of  counties.     It  is  expected  that  some 

of  these  will  eventually  be  taken  over  by  the  community  or  county, 

following  the  previous  pattern  in  the  State  for  the  development 

of  clinics, 
q.     Interpretative  work  with  staffs  of  child-caring  institutions, 
r.     Cooperation  with  local  Selective  Service  Boards  in  clearing  all  men 

brought  before  them  for  induction. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PSYCHIATRIC  CONSULTANT 

All  State  and  private  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  have  been 
visited  once  each  year  by  the  psychiatric  consultant  and  reports 
have  been  submitted  to  the  State  Board.  The  reports  regarding 
the  State  Hospitals  were  assembled  and  copies  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  chairman  of  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  and 
the  superintendents  of  the  respective  hospitals.  On  the  basis  of 
annual  inspections,  licenses  were  issued  each  year  of  the  biennium 
for  the  following  private  hospitals : 

Appalachian  Hall,  Asheville,  Dr.  William  Ray  Griffin,  Superintendent 
Broadoaks  Sanatorium,  Morganton,  Dr.  James  W.  Vernon 
Glenwood  Park  Sanatorium,  Greensboro,  Dr.  E.  W.  Vaughn,     " 
Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  Dr.  Basil  T.  Bennett, 
Pinebluff  Sanatarium,  Pinebluff,  Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp, 
Meyer  Ward,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Lyman,    " 

For  the  first  time  the  statute  with  regard  to  licensing  institu- 
tions for  inebriates  is  being  fully  implemented  with  investigations 
of  both  operating  and  proposed  institutions  of  this  type. 

Investigations  were  conducted  regarding  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  two  new  hospitals,  one  for  alcoholics  and  one  for  psychia- 
tric patients.  Following  the  investigations,  plans  for  these  two 
hospitals  were  dropped.  The  consultant  has  visited  county  homes 
to  inspect  the  housing  of  psychiatric  patients  placed  therein.  This 
is  a  new  activity  for  the  division. 

The  consultant  has  given  talks  at  refresher  courses  for  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  and  at  field  staff  conferences.  He  has 
consulted  with  the  psychologists,  child  welfare  workers,  and  field 
representatives  regarding  cases  and  has  seen  some  difficult  cases 
upon  request. 
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MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINICS 

With  the  staff  reduced  because  of  the  war  no  service  was  given 
directly  to  mental  hygiene  clinics  during  this  biennium.  The 
Wake  County  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  the  Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic,  and  the  Asheville  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  are  now  going 
concerns.  The  Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  operates  full-time, 
the  others  part-time.  Clinical  service  in  the  area  of  mental 
health  can  be  obtained  also  from  the  Neuropsychiatric  Clinic  of 
Duke  University  and  from  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine. 

During  the  biennium  communities  interested  in  having  clinics 
continued  to  consult  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  plans  were  made  for  establishing  clinics  when  personnel 
should  again  become  available.  Traveling  clinics  are  needed  in 
addition  to  those  established  in  population  centers  in  order  to 
make  service  more  readily  available  to  North  Carolina's  large  rural 
population. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

Psychological  service  has  been  rendered  during  the  biennium  to 
63  counties  on  particular  cases.  This  service  consisted  of  677 
individual  psychological  examinations  of  621  persons  and  con- 
sultations with  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  social  workers, 
teachers,  and  parents  regarding  findings  and  their  implications 
for  the  future  of  the  persons  involved.  Cases  served  have  been  of 
the  following  types:  juvenile  court;  behavior  problems;  place- 
ments in  adoptive  homes,  orphanages,  institutions ;  truancy  from 
home  or  school;  vocational  and  educational  counseling;  questions 
of  capacity  to  handle  aid  to  dependent  children  funds;  steriliza- 
tion ;  and  others.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  be- 
havior problems  before  these  have  become  serious  enough  for 
service  to  juvenile  court  cases  and  to  children  referred  for 
court  action.  It  is  felt  that  increased  use  of  psychological  service 
in  these  latter  cases  will  contribute  to  better  handling  of  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  State. 

Talks  regarding  psychological  service  have  been  made  to  44 
groups  including  parent-teacher  associations,  civic  clubs,  mothers' 
clubs,  case  workers,  and  teachers. 

SCREENING  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  CASES 

Screening  of  selective  service  cases  has  continued  and  has 
covered  33,193  cases  for  the  biennium.  Information  thus  obtained 
has  been  of  service  to  draft  boards  in  the  selection  of  men  for 
military  duty. 
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INTER-STATE  TRANSFER  OF   MENTAL   PATIENTS  AND 
COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  HOSPITALS 

The  1945  General  Assembly  made  the  following  changes  in  the 
North  Carolina  laws  which  affect  the  work  of  the  division : 

Mentally  ill  residents  of  other  states  may  now  be  received  by 
North  Carolina  State  Hospitals  until  they  can  be  transferred  to 
hospitals  in  their  home  states.  Formerly  these  patients  were 
placed  in  jail  pending  their  transfer  if  confinement  was  necessary. 

Mentally  ill  residents  of  North  Carolina  hospitalized  in  other 
states  may  now  be  transferred  directly  to  State  Hospitals  in  North 
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Carolina  rather  than  being  returned  to  their  home  counties  and, 
when  confinement  is  necessary,  placed  in  jail  until  conveyed  to  the 
proper  State  Hospital. 

The  psychiatric  consultant  for  the  division  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  to  improve  the  statutes  relative  to  the 
mentally  ill.  On  the  basis  of  these  changes,  legal  settlement  of 
patients  is  cleared  by  the  Division  both  for  North  Carolina  patients 
hospitalized  in  other  states  and  for  citizens  of  other  states  hos- 
pitalized in  North  Carolina.  Superintendents  of  the  hospitals  and 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  have  cooperated  in  this 
activity  as  have  also  clerks  of  court  and  law  enforcement  officers 
in  counties.  Thus,  placing  mentally  ill  persons  in  hospitals 
promptly  is  becoming  a  regular  practice  in  the  State.  Correspond- 
ence regarding  clearance  of  residence  has  been  handled  by  the 
Division  for  157  transfer  cases.  Of  these,  143  were  for  patients 
to  be  transferred  into  North  Carolina  and  14  for  patients  to  be 
transferred  from  North  Carolina  to  other  states. 

This  work  involved  close  cooperation  with  the  State  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  which  was  reorganized  during  the  biennium. 
Dr.  David  A.  Young  was  employed  as  General  Superintendent  of 
Mental  Hygiene  in  September  1945. 

County  departments  of  public  welfare  have  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  of  patients  paroled  from  State  Hospitals.  The 
superintendents  of  the  county  departments  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  more  help  from  the  hospitals  in  improving  service  to  these 
parolees  and  the  hospitals  have  felt  the  need  for  more  information 
regarding  the  progress  of  their  paroled  patients.  In  cooperation 
with  the  social  service  departments  of  the  State  Hospitals  at 
Raleigh  and  Morganton  a  plan  was  worked  out  which  has  made 
possible  a  more  complete  supervisory  service  to  patients  on  parole. 

PROJECTS 

An  extensive  project  undertaken  during  the  early  part  of  the 
biennium  was  a  survey  of  Negro  feebleminded  children  conducted 
through  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  More  than  1,100 
cases  of  feeblemindedness  among  Negro  children  were  reported 
from  88  counties.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  and  estimating 
that  not  all  of  the  feebleminded  need  institutionalization,  it  was 
concluded  that  North  Carolina  needs  an  institution  for  Negro 
feebleminded  to  accommodate  900  individuals. 

The  following  short  studies  were  made  by  the  psychologist  on 
the  basis  of  cases  seen : 

Study  of  grade  reached  in  school  as  related  to  mental  level. 

Study  of  adoptive  cases  retested. 
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Follow-up  study  of  cases  tested  as  much  as  a  year  apart. 
These  studies  provided  a  basis  for  planning  more  extensive  in- 
vestigations, for  giving  information  to  field  representatives  and 
to  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  and  for  formulating 
policies  regarding  the  work  of  the  division. 

An  information  booklet,  Psychological  Services,  was  prepared 
and  distributed  early  in  1945.  Approximately  1,000  copies  of 
this  booklet  were  sent  to  county  welfare  departments,  to  state 
welfare  departments  of  other  states,  and  to  libraries  and  other 
agencies.    The  booklet  is  now  being  revised  for  a  second  printing. 

The  Division  participated  in  the  Woods  Schools  Institute  on  Ex- 
ceptional Children  held  at  Duke  University,  November  2,  1945, 
through  presentation  of  a  paper,  "Educational  Achievements  of 
Parents  and  Abilities  of  Children,"  by  the  phychologist.  Material 
for  the  paper  was  obtained  from  the  studies  based  on  the  work  of 
the  Division. 

A  project  concerning  the  work  of  the  Division  relative  to  inter- 
state transfer  of  mental  patients  involved  an  analysis  of  evidence 
for  residence  in  North  Carolina  of  mental  patients  transferred  into 
the  State  during  the  last  six  months  of  1945. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  State  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  pro- 
vision of  adequate  institutional  facilities  for  both  white  and  Negro 
mental  defectives. 

2.  That  the  State  provide  facilities  for  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  exceptional  children  other  than  those  requiring  admission  to 
institutions  for  mental  defectives. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  AND 
PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

Charles  H.  Miller,  Director 


During  the  biennium  the  services  of  this  Division  formerly 
known  as  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections,  have  been 
greatly  expanded,  additional  emphasis  being  placed  upon  services 
rendered  to  the  juvenile  courts  and  children  served  by  these  courts 
and  upon  services  for  the  aged.  The  Division  has  tried  to  inte- 
grate the  programs  of  the  public  welfare  departments,  institu- 
tions, and  agencies  dealing  with  these  groups. 

Prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Division  as  of  September  1, 
1945,  the  principal  duties  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  investigate  and  supervise  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
of  the  state  and  to  make  recommendation  as  to  changes  in  the 
plant  and  the  operation  thereof. 

2.  To  study  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners. 

3.  To  inspect  and  supervise  all  county  jails  and  county  homes  and 
receive  monthly  reports  on  their  inmates. 

4.  To  investigate  all  complaints  regarding  the  operation  of  the  penal 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  state,'  the  jails,  road-camps,  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  county  homes,  and  the  treatment  of  in- 
mates. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  the  children's  correctional  institutions  in  estab- 
lishing rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  thereof  and  to  pro- 
mote care  of  children  released  therefrom. 

6.  To  gather  statistical  information  regarding  the  charitable  and 
penal  institutions. 

7.  To  approve  all  plans  for  construction  of  county  jails  and  county 
homes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Division  now  emphasizes  the  fol- 
lowing services : 

1.  Assisting  superintendents  and  boards  of  directors  of  institutions 
in  planning  programs  and  policies  for  the  operation  of  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  the  state. 

2.  Coordinating  local  correctional  services  with  those  rendered  by  the 
state  correctional  institutions  to  see  that  plans  for  the  care  of  the 
child  in  his  home  community  are  developed  prior  to  his  release 
from  the  institution. 

3.  Consulting  with  local  groups  to  develop  and  coordinate  services 
for  delinquents  in  their  home  communities. 
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4.  Giving  consultation  services  to  county  departments,  court  officials 
and  others  in  special  local  problems  relating  to  delinquency  and 
the  care  of  the  delinquent. 

5.  Giving  consultation  services  to  the  institutions  for  delinquent 
children  on  general  problems  and  on  individual  cases,  including 
decisions  on  acceptance  or  refusal  of  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  in  the  State. 

6.  Developing  uniform  juvenile  court  procedures. 

7.  Developing  a  uniform  system  of  gathering  juvenile  court  statistics. 

8.  Developing  and  administering  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
licensing  of  boarding  and  nursing  homes  for  the  aged  caring  for 
two  or  more  clients  of  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

During  the  biennium,  more  has  been  written  about  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States  than  during  any  other  similar 
period.  In  North  Carolina  local  communities  have  shown  new 
interest  in  developing  local  services  for  the  delinquent  and  have, 
where  possible,  added  trained  personnel  to  local  departments. 
The  Division  is  developing  standards  and  classifications  of  person- 
nel in  assisting  local  groups  to  develop  juvenile  court  services  and 
to  coordinate  these  with  other  child-care  services. 

During  the  biennium,  North  Carolina  has  had  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  appearing  before  the  juvenile  courts.  This  can  be 
attributed  to  local  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the  delinquent,  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  local  interest  in  leisure-time  activities  for 
the  prevention  of  delinquency.  There  has  also  been  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  institutional  commitments  although  it  is  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  five  percent  reduction  in  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  as  reported  in  a  survey  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Dr.  Wiley  B.  Sanders  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Correctional  Institutions 

The  population  of  the  correctional  institutions  for  the  biennium 
in  comparison  to  the  years  1938-44  is  shown  in  Table  8. 

The  reports  of  the  correctional  institutions  will  be  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  which  is  proposing  many 
changes  in  plants  and  programs.  This  Division  has  been  especially 
interested  in  the  emphasis  upon  treatment  services  for  the  child 
in  the  institution  which  is  necessary  if  the  institutional  and  local 
services  are  to  be  coordinated  effectively. 
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TABLE  8.      POPULATION   IN  CORRECTIONAL  SCHOOLS  FROM   1938 
THROUGH    1946 


Total 

E.  C.T.S  • 

Jackson 

Samarcand 

Morrison 

1938 

901 
941 

894 
923 

848 
772 
762 
807 
764 

114 
126 
122 
124 
96 
81 
87 
97 
99 

486 
473 
446 
431 
377 
342 
353 
390 
331 

161 
160 
174 
167 
191 
179 
185 
172 
170 

140 

1939 

182 

1940 

152 

1941...  .  . 

201 

1942 

184 

1943 

170 

1944 

1945.. 

137 
148 

1946 

164 

The  State  School  for  Negro  girls  at  Rocky  Mount  (to  be  re- 
located) has  been  operating  since  September  1944  under  the 
capable  administration  of  Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes.  The  population 
of  the  school  as  of  June  30,  1946  is  44  girls.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  school  in  its  new  location  to  a 
maximum  of  100  or  125.  This  should  make  possible  a  full  program 
of  institutional  care  for  all  Negro  girls  in  the  State  who  are  in 
need  of  such  care. 

The  Division  has  been  cooperating  with  the  correctional  schools 
in  reviewing  all  cases  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  who  are 
committed  by  the  counties.  Previously  only  children  under  10 
years  of  age  were  reviewed.  Since  March  1946,  the  Division  has 
reviewed  27  cases  and  approved  two  to  be  committed  to  correc- 
tional schools.  In  both  instances  commitment  was  approved  be- 
cause local  communities  failed  to  make  plans  for  the  children  as 
recommended.  In  most  cases  temporary  boarding  home  care  was 
recommended.  The  need  and  necessity  for  developing  local 
boarding  home  programs  for  the  care  of  the  delinquent  cannot  be 
too  greatly  stressed. 

Detention  care  of  juveniles  in  North  Carolina  has  received  less 
effective  development  than  other  parts  of  the  juvenile  court  serv- 
ices. A  recent  study  made  by  the  National  Probation  Association, 
in  cooperation  with  local  state  courts,  reveals  the  fact  that  not 
one  court  studied  has  a  sufficient  and  adequate  facility  for  this 
part  of  its  child-care  services. 


Children  in  Jails 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  survey  of  care  of  juveniles  must  include 
a  study  of  children  detained  in  jails.     Although  the  number  of 
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children  being  detained  in  county  jails  is  declining,  there  are  still 
too  many  boys  and  girls  experiencing  the  devastating  effect  of 
jail  confinement. 

During  the  last  biennium,  with  an  average  of  86  jails  reporting 
monthly,  613  children  were  held  in  county  jails.  Of  the  326  held 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  16  were  under  12  years  of  age,  47  were 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  and  263  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age.  The  distribution  by  race  and  sex  was :  white  boys  157 ; 
white  girls  26 ;  Negro  boys  124 ;  Negro  girls  19. 

Although  about  two-fifths  of  these  children  remain  in  jail  only 
over  night,  the  average  stay  is  longer.  The  present  reporting 
system  only  gives  this  information  on  a  monthly  basis.  There 
should  be  a  required  daily  report  by  the  jailer  on  children  under 
16  in  his  jail  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  with 
a  copy  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Monthly  reports 
on  city  jails  and  town  lock-ups  are  not  made. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  25  children  were  held  in  county 
jails  by  Federal  authorities.    Some  children  are  moved  from  one 

CHART  11.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  JAIL  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1936  -  1945 

Number  of  ohildren 


1936    1937     1938    1939     1940    1941 
Norxh  Carolina  State  Board  of  Publio  Welfare 
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county  jail  to  another  by  Federal  authorities  pending  disposition 
of  their  case.  Two  boys  placed  in  confinement  by  Federal  au- 
thorities spent  several  days  (over  a  two-weeks  period)  in  three 
different  jails. 

Jail  confinements  are  illegal  unless  the  child  is  14  years  of  age 
and  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  felony,  the  punishment  for 
which  may  be  more  than  10  years  in  prison.  The  monthly  jail 
reports  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  children  are  illegally 
held. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  through  this  Division,  the 
field  representatives,  and  the  child  welfare  consultants,  is  trying 
to  bring  about  a  closer  cooperative  relationship  between  the  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  and  the  juvenile  courts  so  that  a 
well-planned  program  can  be  inaugurated  to  care  locally  for  the 
juvenile  delinquent  needing  care  pending  the  disposition  of  the 
court.  In  practically  all  counties,  subsidized  boarding  home  care 
can  be  substituted  for  the  jail  experience.  Until  adequate  local 
planning  is  brought  about,  delinquent  children  will  continue  to 
receive  substandard  services  and  communities  will  continue  to 
reap  the  inevitable  costly  results. 

Progress  Reports  on  Delinquency 

Progress  reports  on  children  released  from  the  correctional 
schools  have  been  sent  through  the  Division  to  the  superintendents 
of  releasing  institutions.  During  the  biennium  1,532  requests 
were  sent  to  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  for  follow- 
up  information  on  children  released  from  training  schools.  Re- 
ports were  received  on  1,253  children.  Information  from  the 
training  schools  was  tabulated  on  2,518  other  children  who  were 
either  new  admissions,  re-admissions,  escapees,  or  discharges. 

COUNTY  JAILS 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1946,  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  made  an  inspection  visit  to  all  of  the  100  county  jails  in 
the  State  and  a  number  of  city  and  town  lock-ups.  Information 
is  not  complete  on  all  lock-ups  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess 
of  150.  The  county  jails  have  a  total  capacity  of  4,145  which  does 
not  include  the  cell  capacity  of  the  city  and  town  lock-ups.  Most 
of  the  jails  are  concentrated  in  the  larger  cities  with  some  smaller 
counties  having  cell  capacities  in  excess  of  their  needs. 

During  the  biennium  there  were  119,453  admissions  to  the 
county  jails.    Of  this  number  69,639  were  white  men;  7,654  were 
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white  women;  36,176  were  Negro  men;  and  5,984  were  Negro 
women.  Eighty-six  of  the  counties  have  made  regular  reports 
on  the  jail  populations. 

The  condition  of  the  county  jails  shown  by  the  State  Board's 
inspections  has  changed  little  during  the  biennium.  Of  the  100 
county  jails  visited,  17  met  the  minimum  requirements  for  ac- 
ceptance of  Federal  prisoners  and  11  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
State  statutory  requirements  regarding  cell  space,  segregation, 
and  other  factors.  Sentencing  individuals  to  jails  should  be  elim- 
inated since  they  have  no  correctional  policy  or  program  to  care 
for  and  rehabilitate  the  long  term  prisoner. 

Too  many  of  the  jails  and  lock-ups  are  left  unattended  during 
the  night,  only  a  few  having  resident  jailers  or  night  supervisors. 
The  practice  is  dangerous  to  the  inmates  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
loss  of  five  lives  in  lock-ups  during  the  past  year.  The  cause  of 
death  in  each  case  was  suffocation  from  smoke  usually  from 
smoldering  mattresses.  Where  there  is  not  a  full-time  attendant, 
periodic  visits  at  short  intervals  by  a  night  watchman  should  be 
required. 

In  the  100  county  jails,  85  have  full  time  jailers ;  in  15  the  sheriff 
acts  as  jailer.  Forty-four  of  these  attendants  receive  straight 
salaries ;  17  have  salaries  and  fees ;  and  39  receive  fees  only. 
Where  the  sheriff  or  jailer  depends  upon  fees  for  compensation 
the  service  to  the  inmates  depends  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
jailer.  Jailers  should  receive  straight  salaries  in  all  counties.  A 
number  of  the  jails  provide  their  inmates  with  only  two  meals  a 
day.  The  statute  requiring  physical  examination  is  usually  not 
complied  with  and  the  majority  of  jails  are  not  properly  equipped 
to  segregate  the  ill  and  the  diseased. 

A  method  of  condemnation  of  jails  upon  recommendation  of  the 
sanitarian,  the  fire  mashal,  and  a  representative  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  should  be  adopted. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  1,087  insane  and  mentally  disturbed 
individuals  were  reported  as  being  confined  in  the  county  jails. 
Many  of  these  were  listed  as  "insane"  on  the  jail  reports  when  no 
psychoses  were  found  and  no  commitments  made  to  State  Hos- 
pitals. Some  of  these  individuals  were  confined  on  six  or  seven 
different  occasions.  The  larger  cities  and  counties,  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  hospital  and  State  Hospitals,  could  well  consider  the 
establishment  of  receiving  wards  which  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  being  confined  in  jail. 
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ROAD  CAMPS  AND  WORKHOUSES 

Inspections  of  road  camps  and  penal  institutions  have  been  made 
during  the  biennium.  All  complaints  regarding  maintenance  of 
institutions  or  treatment  of  inmates  have  been  investigated  with 
written  reports  to  the  persons  in  authority- 
Investigations  of  out-of-town  parole  cases  have  been  routed 
through  the  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  the  field 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

COUNTY  HOMES 

During  the  year  a  complete  study  was  made  of  the  county  home 
residents  which  will  be  published  at  a  later  date.  At  the  time  of 
the  study  there  were  1,879  residents  in  the  64  county  homes,  com- 
pared to  2,911  residents  in  85  county  homes  in  1938.  Of  the  1,879 
residents  15.1  percent  were  bedridden  while  45.6  percent,  although 
not  bedridden,  required  considerable  care  from  others. 

The  study  indicates  that  50.3  percent  of  the  inmates  are  65 
years  of  age  or  over.  Only  34.8  percent  of  these  942  individuals 
over  65  years  of  age  can  be  classified  as  able  to  care  for  themselves 
and  only  38  percent  are  reported  to  be  normal  mentally.  Most  of 
those  reported  not  to  be  normal  are  harmlessly  deteriorated. 

As  the  Social  Security  program  has  allowed  many  of  the  former 
residents  of  the  county  homes  to  have  other  types  of  care,  more 
and  more  the  county  homes  will  be  required  to  care  for  inmates 
such  as  the  chronically  ill,  infirm,  and  others  needing  special  care 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  nursing  homes  and  not  in  the  traditional 
type  of  county  home.  The  medical  care  services  for  the  aged  and 
chronically  ill  will  be  more  efficiently,  effectively,  and  economically 
given  by  divorcing  the  institution  from  the  county  farm  and  op- 
erating it  as  a  nursing  home.  The  superintendent  should  be  a 
registered  nurse,  preferably  with  experience  in  an  institution  for 
the  aged.  The  larger  counties  are  beginning  to  make  their 
facilities  available  for  boarding  persons  from  other  counties. 
These  are  proper  next  steps  in  a  program  of  care  for  the  aged  and 
chronically  ill. 

BOARDING  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  Division  has  received  42  applications  for  license  of  board- 
ing homes  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  Final  action  on 
some  has  been  delayed  pending  meeting  the  recommendations  by 
the  sanitarian,  the  fire  marshal,  or  the  inspector  from  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  At  the  present  the  Division  can  issue  a 
provisional,  a  probationary,  or  a  full  license. 
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The  following  homes  have  met  the  requirements  as  set  out  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  have  been  granted  licenses : 

Rev.  W.  L.  Adkins #  1  Banner  Elk 

Mrs.   Carrie  Draper Winston   Salem 

Glen  Alpine  Rest  Home Glen  Alpine 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Hyatt Bryson  City 

Mr.  Jess  Miles Bryson  City 

Old  Folks  Home  (Negro) Goldsboro 

Piedmont  Nursing  Home Concord 

Saint  Luke's  Home Raleigh 

Salem  Ho.me Winston  Salem 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  fee  system  for  jailers  be  abandoned. 

2.  That  a  night  watchman  or  attendant  be  required  for  all 
jails  and  lockups  when  one  or  more  prisoners  are  confined. 

3.  That  adequate  legislation  be  adopted  providing  for  the  con- 
demnation of  jails  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  sanitarian,  fire 
marshal,  and  representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

4.  That  the  present  training  school  program  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  present  needs  for  the  institutional  care  of  delinquents 
with  special  attention  to  consolidation  of  some  institutions  and  to 
a  more  effective  corrective  curriculum  and  program. 


SERVICE  UNITS 

Field  Social  Work  Service 
Personnel  and  County  Organization 
Staff  Development 
Work  Among  Negroes 
Information  Service 
Statistical  Service 
Accounts  and  Audits 


FIELD  SOCIAL  WORK  SERVICE 

Ada  McRackan,  Director 


Field  Social  Work  Service  holds  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  welfare  program  in  North  Carolina, 
since  through  this  service,  regular  contact  is  maintained  between 
the  State  agency  and  the  one  hundred  county  departments  of 
public  welfare.  A  full  staff  has  been  maintained  since  February, 
1946.  The  field  staff  consists  of  nine  field  social  work  representa- 
tives, each  of  whom  serves  a  district  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
counties.  The  Director  of  Field  Social  Work  Service  is  responsible 
for  giving  coordinating  direction  to  the  field  social  work  repre- 
sentatives in  their  general  developmental  supervision  of  the  work 
of  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  while  functional 
supervision  is  given  by  the  directors  and  supervisors  of  the 
various  divisions  and  services  of  the  agency. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  field  social  work  representatives 
have  spent  six  weeks  in  visiting  the  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  and  the  seventh  week  in  the  State  office.  During  the 
week  in  the  State  office,  group  conferences  have  been  scheduled 
with  the  directors  and  supervisors  of  divisions  and  services  to 
present  to  the  field  staff  information  on  the  development  of  each 
phase  of  the  program.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  repre- 
sentatives to  have  individual  conferences  with  the  various  staff 
members  in  the  State  office  to  discuss  problems  relating  to  partic- 
ular situations.  Detailed  minutes  have  been  kept  of  all  pro- 
ceedings during  the  week  of  field  staff  conference  and  distributed 
to  staff  members. 

While  in  the  State  office,  each  representative  prepares  an 
itinerary  for  the  next  six-weeks  period,  which  is  distributed  as 
advance  information  to  superintendents  of  public  welfare. 

The  field  social  work  representatives  have  served  in  a  liaison 
capacity  in  all  areas  of  interest  between  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  local  units  while  the  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  have  been  kept  informed  on  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram and  information  needed  by  the  State  staff  has  been  made 
available. 

The  Division  of  Public  Assistance  uses  the  field  staff  in  a  super- 
visory capacity  and  in  reading  case  records  in  each  county. 
Questions  raised  by  the  Federal  analysts  are  cleared  by  the  field 
staff. 
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The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  uses  the  field  staff  in  both  con- 
sultant and  supervisory  capacities.  Consultation  is  given  on 
child  welfare  service  cases  in  those  counties  not  having  regular 
consultant  service  from  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare.  Adop- 
tions and  child  welfare  administrative  matters  are  supervised  by 
field  representatives  as  suggested  by  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare. 

The  field  staff  is  helpful  in  interpreting  to  county  staff  members 
the  resources  available  through  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  and 
Psychological  Services,  while  the  Division  of  Institutional  and 
Protective  Services  uses  the  field  staff  to  interpret  policies  and 
procedures,  inspect  county  homes,  and  give  consultation.  The 
staff  is  used  extensively  by  each  of  the  other  six  service  units 
in  the  agency  and  many  special  assignments  are  carried  out. 

During  the  biennium,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
preparation  and  use  of  reports  which  are  prepared  on  each  county 
every  six  months  covering  all  activities  of  the  county  depart- 
ments. Regular  conferences  are  held  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  Director  of  Field  Social  Work  Service  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  in  each  county  as  presented  in  the  field 
report.  The  emphasis  upon  more  comprehensive  field  reports 
and  the  systematic  follow-up  of  problems  indicated  has  resulted 
in  better  service  to  county  welfare  departments. 

An  improved  uniform  activities  report  form  has  been  adopted 
for  use  by  members  of  the  state  staff  who  travel  regularly.  It 
presents  a  clear  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  staff,  type  of 
service  rendered  the  counties,  and  a  summary  of  expenses  for  the 
month. 

The  importance  of  careful  planning  of  the  program  of  work 
with  each  county  has  been  emphasized  throughout  the  biennium. 
Several  representatives  have  found  periodic  group  meetings  with 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  other  county  staff  members 
beneficial. 

Book  kits  to  be  circulated  in  the  counties  by  field  representa- 
tives have  been  provided  and  contain  current  publications  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  public  welfare  program. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

A  number  of  special  surveys  have  been  made  during  the 
biennium : 

A  survey  of  the  medical  care  facilities  available  through  the 
local  departments  of  public  welfare  was  made  by  the  field  repre- 
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sentatives  with  the  information  from  questionnaires  tabulated 
and  prepared  for  circulation  by  the  Director  of  the  service ; 

A  study  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Cases  in  North  Carolina 
Terminated  in  19US-UU  made  by  the  Director,  included  analysis 
of  1,442  terminated  cases  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
characteristics  of  Negro  and  white  families  and  those  of  farm 
and  non-farm  families. 

A  survey  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  practices  used  in 
informing  boards  of  county  commissioners  on  the  public  welfare 
program. 

A  study  was  made  of  county  filing  systems  and  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Director  for  circulation  throughout  the  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  suggesting  plans  for  setting  up  files. 

An  objective  of  the  biennium  has  been  a  plan  to  familiarize  the 
field  representatives  with  all  resources  available  within  the  state. 
This  plan  has  been  partially  carried  out  by  arranging  for  field 
trips  to  a  number  of  state  institutions.  Also  representatives  from 
other  state  agencies  and  organizations  were  invited  to  attend  field 
staff  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  information  on 
the  work  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

A  variety  of  inter-agency  activities  included  revision  of  the 
working  agreement  between  the  State  Board  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  conferences  with  staff  members  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern  and  with 
representatives  of  the  North  Carolina  Veterans  Commission  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  clarify  questions  raised  by  county 
superintendents. 

The  inter-agency  activities  of  the  Director  of  Field  Social  Work 
Service  have  included  attendance  at  various  meetings  as  the 
representative  of  the  Commissioner,  serving  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  at  the  request  of  the 
social  agencies  in  the  City  of  Wilmington  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
social  agencies  in  that  city,  and  representing  the  agency  at  the 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge  in 
1945. 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE 

The  adjustment  service,  formerly  in  the  Division  of  Public 
Assistance,  was  transferred  from  that  division  to  the  field  service 
office  on  May  15, 1945,  leaving  in  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
responsibility  for  all  correspondence  relating  to  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  transferring  to  the 
field  service  responsibility  for  general  assistance  correspondence 
and  out-of-state  case  correspondence  unrelated  to  some  other 
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division  or  service.    The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of 
cases  to  which  service  was  given  during  the  biennium : 


Aid  to 

Out-of-State 

Old  Age 

Dependent 

General 

Inquiries 

Assistance 

Children 

Assistance 

1944-45 

4,377 

339 

90 

69 

1945-46 

4.621 

186 

44 

98 

All  correspondence  has  been  carefully  supervised  to  be  sure 
the  information  needed  in  each  individual  case  by  the  inquiring 
agency  has  been  included  in  the  report  and  to  assure  that  each 
complaint  received  a  prompt  and  courteous  reply.  The  agency 
policy  requires  that  attention  be  given  to  each  case  within  a 
twenty-four  hour  period  with  the  exception  of  holidays  and  staff 
vacation  periods. 


PERSONNEL  AND  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  Supervisor 


The  personnel  work  of  the  agency  has  expanded  and  increased 
in  volume  during  the  past  two  years  because  of  steady  advances 
in  policies  and  procedures  and  in  understanding  of  merit  system 
practice.  At  the  same  time  shortage  of  trained  personnel  and 
rapid  staff  turnover  have  intensified  the  pressure  and  demands 
on  this  service. 

In  evaluating  the  personnel  work  of  the  agency  during  the 
biennium  definite  progress  is  noted  in  the  following:  improved 
personnel  administration  on  both  State  and  county  levels ;  clarifi- 
cation and  compliance  with  merit  system  rules,  regulations  and 
procedures;  clarification  of  the  areas  of  responsibility  between 
the  agency  and  the  merit  system  office ;  more  adequate  personnel 
records;  prompt  and  official  clearance  on  personnel  actions; 
development  of  procedure  for  clearing  payroll  deviations  reported 
to  the  agency  by  the  merit  system  office ;  official  clearance  of  all 
material  in  the  State  and  county  classification  plans;  review  of 
the  county  compensation  plan  each  year  resulting  in  revisions 
upward  in  the  salary  ranges ;  revisions  in  personnel  regulations 
to  provide  more  flexibility  and  to  include  educational  leave  and 
for  granting  each  fourth  Saturday  off  to  county  staff  members. 

In  cooperation  with  the  merit  system  office,  a  complete  per- 
sonnel handbook  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  counties. 
In  addition,  the  personnel  regulations  governing  attendance  and 
leave,  salary  adjustments  and  advancements  and  educational 
leave  have  been  sent  to  all  staff  members  and  members  of  county 
welfare  boards. 

In  order  to  keep  the  agency  classification  plan  current,  all  job 
specifications  were  reviewed  and  eighteen  classifications  were 
revised  and  five  new  classifications  were  established. 

A  posting  card  and  form  have  been  developed  and  all  material 
compiled  from  county  departments  to  set  up  a  roster  card  on 
each  employee  to  provide  an  up-to-date  record  of  employment. 

RECRUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

An  active  and  continuous  program  of  recruitment  has  been 
carried  on  at  both  State  and  county  levels  and  a  special  recruit- 
ment leaflet  has  been  prepared  and  widely  distributed.    Material 
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and  information  regarding  job  opportunities  and  salaries  were 
sent  to  twenty-three  sociology  departments  in  an  effort  to  attract 
students  with  sociology  majors  for  the  case  work  assistant's 
classification.  Social  work  students  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  were  interviewed  and  referred  to  counties.  All  former 
students  who  had  completed  nine  months  of  social  work  training 
were  contacted.  All  business  schools  in  the  State  were  contacted 
for  stenographer  clerks.  The  United  States  Employment  Service 
was  contacted  frequently  and  used  by  the  State  Office  in  filling 
clerical  vacancies.  The  most  effective  recruitment  work  has  been 
done  by  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  encouraging 
promising  and  qualified  workers  to  take  the  merit  examinations 
and  in  interesting  college  and  high  school  students  in  the  field 
of  social  work. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  personnel  work  of  the  agency, 
the  merit  system  supervisor  has  been  indispensable  as  technical 
consultant.  He  has  generously  given  his  time  for  regularly 
scheduled  conferences  with  the  agency  in  addition  to  the  frequent 
calls  by  the  agency  for  advice  and  guidance  in  problem  situations. 

The  merit  system  committee  of  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  has  been  of  valuable  assistance  in  suggesting 
changes  or  revisions  in  policies  and  procedures  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  counties'  needs. 

COUNTY  WELFARE  BOARDS 

A  handbook  for  county  welfare  boards  outlining  the  duties 
and  function  of  boards  was  prepared  and  sent  to  all  members. 
Standards  for  membership  were  developed  and  sent  to  the  coun- 
ties to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  board  members.  In 
April  1946  after  the  law  had  been  changed  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  welfare  boards,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  the 
counties  the  procedure  and  forms  for  reporting  the  organization 
and  appointment  of  the  one  hundred  boards.  In  April  1946  the 
third  member  was  appointed  and  the  welfare  board  directory 
revised. 

DISTRICT  WELFARE  CONFERENCES 

The  change  in  the  type  of  program  for  the  1944  district  con- 
ferences from  the  full-day  program  to  a  luncheon  and  forum 
session  increased  the  attendance  and  participation  of  civic 
leaders,  county  officials,  and  interested  citizens.  The  theme,  "Next 
Steps  in  Public  Welfare,"  was  developed  by  the  Commissioner 
at  the  luncheon  session  and  by  board  members  and  civic  leaders 
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in  the  forum.  These  meetings  provide  a  vital  channel  for  keeping 
the  lay  public  informed  about  current  welfare  objectives  and 
needs. 


table  9.    personnel  report  on  state  and  local  staffs  of  north 
Carolina  Welfare  departments 

Number  of  Employees,  Number  of  Appointments  to  Staff,  Number  of 
Separations  From  Staff,  and  Existing  Vacancies,  July  1945-June  1946 


TYPE  OF  POSITION 

Number  of 

Positions 

Vacant 

July    1,   1944 

Number  of 
Employees 
July  1,  1944 

Number  of 
Separations 

During 
1944-1945 

Number  of 
Appoint- 
ments During 
1944-1945 

Number  of 
Employees 
on  June  1945 

Payroll 

Number  of 

Positions 

Vacant  End 

of  June  1945 

80 

12 

1 
3 

5 
1 

700 
80 

4 

12 

8 
8 
7 
40 
1 

620 

240 

13 

2 

244 

24 

238 

34 

1 
3 

8 
4 
1 
17 

229 

16 

1 
1 

691 

62 

4 
10 

73 

12 

Directors 

Field  Representatives 

Social  Workers  with  Case 

1 
5 

All  Other  Social  Workers 

1 

5 

6 
36 
1 

629 

95 

250 
13 
1 

245 
25 

2 

2 

13 

4 

68 

3 

42 

2 

204 

S 

104 
6 
1 
76 
9 

213 

6 

114 

6 

61 

Superintendents  of  Public 
Welfare 

Social  Workers  with  Case 
Loads. 

All  Other  Social  Workers 

5 

41 
3 
1 

12 
9 

77 
10 

6 

All  Other  Employees 

5 

During  1944-45  there  was  a  relatively  high  rate  of  staff  turnover,  however,  it  was  not  as  large  as  in  the  previous 
year.  In  the  State  office  employees  left  the  agency  at  a  rate  of  43  per  100  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  in  the  local  offices 
employees  left  the  agency  at  a  rate  of  33  per  100.  Total  staff  turnover  of  persons  appointed  and  separated  wa  b467. 
The  vacancy  rate  at  the  end  of  June  1945  was  19  per  100  positions  in  the  State  office  and  10  per  100  positions  in  the 
local  offices. 
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Carolina  Welfare  departments 

Number  of  Employees,  Number  of  Appointments  to  Staff,  Number  of 
Separations  From  Staff,  and  Existing  Vacancies,  July  1945-June  1946 


TYPE  OF  POSITION 

Number  of 

Positions 

Vacant 

July  1,  1945 

Number  of 
Employees 
July  1,  1945 

Number  of 
Separations 

During 
1945-1946 

Number  of 
Appoint- 
ments Daring 
1945-1946 

Number  of 
Employees 
on  July  1946 
Payroll 

Number  of 

Positions 

Vacant  End 

of  June  1946 

73 

12 

1 
5 

691 

62 

4 
10 

293 
18 

295 

21 

1 
3 

693 

65 

5 
11 

63 

13 

1 

Field  Representatives 

Social  Workers  with  Case 

2 

4 

All  Other  Social  Workers 

2 

5 

6 
36 

1 

629 

95 

250 
13 
1 

245 
25 

1 

1 
1 
15 

5 

36 
1 

628 

97 

248 
13 
1 

246 
23 

2 

1 

4 

15 

5 

61 

5 

41 
3 
1 
6 
5 

275 

11 

119 

7 

274 

13 

117 

7 

50 

Superintendents  of  Public 

3 

Social  Workers  with  Case 

43 

All  Other  Social  Workers 

Specialists  and  Technicians. . 

2 

1 

130 

8 

131 
6 

All  Other  Employees 

1 

During  1945-46  the  staff  turnover  was  larger  than  in  1944-45.  A  total  of  588  persons  were  appointed  and  separated, 
the  number  appointed  and  separated  being  approximately  the  same.  The  rate  of  persons  leaving  was  less  in  1945-46 
over  1944-45  in  the  state  office  and  greater  in  the  local  offices.  In  the  state  office  employees  left  the  agency  at  a  rate 
of  29  per  100  in  1945-46,  and  in  the  local  office  employees  left  the  agency  at  a  rate  of  44  per  100.  The  vacancy  rate 
at  the  end  of  June  1946  was  20  per  100  positions  in  the  state  office  and  8  per  100  positions  in  the  local  offices. 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Supervisor 


During  the  biennium  new  methods  of  staff  development  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  program  to  include 
a  greater  number  of  workers.  In  addition  to  the  annual  institute, 
refresher  courses,  case  supervisors'  workshop,  and  other  methods 
already  in  use,  plans  were  made  for  the  staff  of  the  State  depart- 
ment to  participate  in  the  orientation  of  new  workers  employed  by 
the  county  departments.  Two  other  innovations  were  the  holding 
of  an  interstate  conference  for  field  representatives  and  the 
development  of  a  manual  on  recording. 

Annual  Public  Welfare  Institute 

Two  annual  public  welfare  institutes  were  held  during  this 
period.  The  programs  of  the  institutes  consisted  of  general  as- 
semblies, discussion  groups,  and  courses  of  study.  At  the  general 
assemblies  out-of-state  and  North  Carolina  speakers  discussed 
current  legislation,  Federal  and  State,  and  trends  in  public  wel- 
fare. The  theme  of  the  1944  institute  was  "Looking  Toward  the 
Future  in  Public  Welfare"  and  the  theme  in  1945  was  "Current 
Developments  in  Public  Welfare." 

Refresher  Courses  for  Superintendents 

Refresher  courses  for  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
initiated  in  June  1944,  were  continued  in  1945  and  1946.  The  four 
groups  of  superintendents,  selected  on  a  population  basis,  worked 
with  the  directors  of  divisions  and  supervisors  of  services  of  the 
State  department  on  current  job  practice. 

In  1945  the  finding  and  licensing  of  boarding  homes  for  the  aged 
and  for  children,  foster  home  placements,  public  assistance  pro- 
cedures, such  as  family  budgeting,  the  agency's  work  as  it  relates 
to  maternity  homes,  were  subjects  selected  by  the  superin- 
tendents for  discussion.  In  1946  the  interest  of  the  refresher 
course  groups  moved  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  skills  of  the 
county  superintendents.  Agency  goals  and  progress  were  re- 
viewed and  new  goals  were  set.  Representatives  of  cooperating 
agencies  presented  their  programs  and  gave  the  superintendents 
opportunity  for  questions  concerning  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  four  groups  were  sum- 
marized each  year  and  mimeographed  copies  sent  to  the  county 
superintendents. 
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Other  Conferences,  Workshops  and  Courses 

Following  the  annual  public  welfare  institute  in  1945,  field 
representatives  from  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  met 
with  those  from  North  Carolina  to  discuss  their  work  and  ex- 
change ideas.  Specialists  of  national  repute  conducted  the  discus- 
sions. The  minutes  of  the  conference  were  compiled  and  sent  to 
those  who  attended. 

The  supervision  of  the  staffs  of  the  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  was  studied  by  case  supervisors  at  workshops  in  both  1945 
and  1946.  Methods  found  by  one  supervisor  to  be  successful  were 
passed  on  to  the  others.  The  executive  secretaries  of  private 
agencies,  who  supervise  students  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  participated 
in  the  workshops.  The  minutes  of  the  workshops  were  compiled 
each  year  and  sent  to  the  case  and  student  supervisors  and  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare.  These  workshops  have 
provided  valuable  material  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  case 
worker  to  the  job  and  on  staff  supervision,  particularly  on  the 
assignment  of  cases  and  budgeting. 

A  program  for  orientation  of  new  workers  on  county  staffs  was 
initiated  by  the  State  office  in  June,  1945.  New  workers  partici- 
pate for  two  days  in  discussions  conducted  by  directors  of  di- 
visions and  supervisors  of  services,  centered  on  their  jobs  as  they 
relate  to  the  work  of  each  division  or  service  of  the  State  depart- 
ment. Ten  groups  received  this  training  during  the  biennium — 
two  groups  of  case  aides,  five  groups  of  case  workers,  and  three 
groups  of  case  work  assistants. 

All  new  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  are  invited  to 
spend  two  days  in  the  State  Office  to  discuss  policy,  procedure,  and 
agency  objectives. 

Several  men  returning  from  the  armed  services  also  came  in  for 
two-day  periods  in  order  to  become  up-to-date  on  present  agency 
practice. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MATERIALS  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Recording  in  Public  Welfare,  Information  Booklet  No.  7  in  the 
series  being  developed  by  the  State  department,  was  completed 
in  1946.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  the  county  departments  by 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  case  supervisors  to  im- 
prove case  recording  by  the  case  work  staff. 

Reading  lists  are  prepared  on  special  subjects  by  the  staff 
development  service  upon  request  of  state  and  local  staffs  and 
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cooperating  agency  was  also  given  this  service.  Reviews  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  some  phase  of  public  welfare  or  social  case  work 
are  published  in  the  State  department's  publication,  Public 
Welfare  News. 

An  essay  contest  on  case  recording  was  conducted  during  the 
last  months  of  1945  and  early  1946  by  the  State  department 
through  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  State  and 
county  staffs.  This  was  open  to  all  members  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  county  departments.  The  first  prize  was  tuition  to  a 
summer  institute  at  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  second  prize  was 
a  membership  in  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

The  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  planning  and  education  committees  of  the  State  Nutrition 
Committee.  She  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
professional  training  of  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  admission  requirements  of  schools  of 
social  work.  Information  in  regard  to  summer  sessions,  short 
institutes,  and  professional  training  has  been  secured  for  use  by 
the  state  and  local  agencies. 

Staff  development  material  is  exchanged  with  the  public  welfare 
departments  of  neighboring  states.  The  North  Carolina  staff 
development  plan  was  reviewed  with  a  representative  from  the 
Tennessee  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  who  visited  the 
North  Carolina  agency  for  two  days  to  study  methods. 


UNIT  OF  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 

John  R.  Larkins,  Consultant 


The  major  emphasis  of  the  Unit  of  Work  Among  Negroes 
during  the  biennium  has  been  to  interpret  the  program  of  public 
welfare  and  related  agencies  to  civic,  religious,  and  educational 
groups  among  Negroes  of  the  State.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  expand  and  improve  available  services.  Special  attention  has 
been  directed  to  integrating  programs  whenever  possible. 

The  work  among  Negroes  has  changed  since  its  inception  to 
keep  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  agency.  The  Con- 
sultant on  Negro  Work,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  attempts  to  improve  public  welfare  services 
for  Negroes  and  encourage  understanding  of,  and  participation 
in,  public  welfare  activities.  The  unit  has  as  an  objective  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  as  they  pertain  to  individual, 
group,  and  community  life  among  Negroes.  The  present  pro- 
gram of  this  unit  has  been  outlined  as  research  or  fact-finding  on 
community  conditions,  group  discussions  of  the  facts  secured  and 
recorded,  and  social  planning  with  members  of  the  State  staff, 
superintendents  of  public  welfare,  local  and  State  officials,  in- 
terested groups  and  individuals. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  INFORMATION 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  requests,  the  study  of  North 
Carolina's  Negro  Population,  Social  and  Economic  had  to  be  re- 
printed for  distribution.  An  article,  'The  Relationship  of  Public 
Welfare  to  Education,"  was  prepared  for  the  March  1945  issue  of 
The  Teachers  Record,  the  official  publication  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Negro  Teachers  Association. 

A  study  of  the  adjustment  of  Negro  boys  released  from 
Morrison  Training  School,  Hoffman,  was  undertaken  and  will 
be  concluded  during  the  next  biennium. 

The  unit  has  also  acted  as  a  resource  supplying  data  for  a 
large  number  of  programs.  Many  individuals  studying  at  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  have  requested  material  for 
research  papers  and  projects  for  advanced  degrees. 

Two  institutes  were  conducted  during  the  biennium.  The 
nineteenth  Public  Welfare  Institute  for  Negro  Social  Workers 
was  held  in  Raleigh,  April  11,  12,  and  13,  1945,  at  Shaw  Uni- 
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versity  and  St.  Augustine's  College.  The  twentieth  annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute  met  in  Raleigh  at  the  same  institutions, 
February  13,  14,  and  15,  1946.  The  emphasis,  at  both  institutes, 
was  placed  on  doing  the  day-by-day  job.  The  enrollment  and 
attendance  at  these  institutes  have  increased  each  year.  The 
attendance  included  members  of  State  and  county  welfare  staffs, 
faculty  members  of  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work,  University  of  North  Carolina,  family  case  workers,  pro- 
bation officers,  teachers,  preachers,  and  nationally  known  leaders 
in  social  work  and  related  fields. 

The  Consultant  spoke  on  public  welfare  during  assembly 
periods  and  held  conferences  with  students  and  faculty  members 
at  all  of  the  colleges  for  Negroes  in  the  State  during  the  period. 
Civic,  religious,  fraternal,  and  educational  groups  were  ad- 
dressed on  the  public  welfare  program  of  North  Carolina. 
Workshops  and  discussion  groups  were  held  with  Jeanes 
teachers,  and  principals  and  teachers  in  Martin,  Pender,  Bruns- 
wick, Robeson,  Gates,  Bladen,  Northampton,  Pitt,  Granville, 
Harnett,  Davie,  Duplin,  Halifax,  and  Randolph  counties,  and  the 
Consultant  addressed  a  large  number  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  State  and  was  on  the  program  at  one 
session  of  the  annual  State  Conference  for  Social  Service. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  GROUPS 

Due  to  the  philosophy  and  the  purpose  of  its  establishment,  the 
Unit  of  Work  Among  Negroes  has  been  utilized  and  called  upon 
to  cooperate  with  many  related  departments,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  groups. 

It  has  cooperated  with  State,  federal,  and  other  agencies  in 
the  promotion,  development,  and  interpretation  of  their  programs 
among  the  Negro  citizenry.  The  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Crippled  Children's  Division 
of  State  Board  of  Health,  Parole  Commission  and  State  Board 
of  Training  and  Correction  consulted  this  service  concerning  their 
programs  as  they  pertain  to  the  colored  population.  Assistance 
was  rendered  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  in  securing  superin- 
tendents for  the  training  institutions  for  Negro  boys  and  girls  at 
Hoffman  and  Rocky  Mount,  respectively,  and  the  Consultant 
served  as  secretary  to  the  advisory  board  of  these  two  institutions. 

Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  appointed  the  Consultant  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Commission  to  represent  the  Negroes  of  the  State.    For  the  Negro 
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Citizens  Day  at  The  Lost  Colony  performance  at  Manteo,  former 
Governor  J.  M.  Broughton  appointed  the  Consultant  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  a  committee  to  work  out  the  details  for  this  event. 
The  Consultant  assisted  in  planning  and  conducting  the  Second 
Annual  Recreation  Institute  for  Negroes  at  North  Carolina 
College  for  Negroes,  Durham. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEGRO  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Among  the  Consultant's  duties  is  cooperation  with  field  social 
work  representatives  in  the  placement  of  Negro  workers  on 
county  welfare  department  staffs  where  there  are  large  case  loads 
of  Negro  recipients.  During  this  biennium,  this  phase  of  the 
work  has  steadily  shown  progress.  There  has  been  a  demand 
for  more  trained  social  workers  than  are  available.  Various 
private  social  work  agencies  and  related  fields  have  requested 
assistance  from  this  unit  in  the  securing  of  Negro  personnel  with 
social  work  training  and  experience. 

From  the  standpoint  of  training  and  experience,  the  Negro 
workers  rank  high.  The  majority  are  graduates  of  accredited 
colleges  and  graduate  schools  of  social  work.  There  has  been  an 
increased  interest  in  the  field  of  social  work  during  this  period 
among  the  colored  population.  Many  conferences  have  been  held 
with  college  presidents,  deans,  and  heads  of  social  science  de- 
partments to  encourage  the  gearing  of  their  programs  toward  this 
field.  The  efforts  in  this  area  have  led  to  an  increasing  number 
of  students  going  directly  from  college  to  schools  of  social  work 
for  training. 


INFORMATION  SERVICE 

A.  Laurance  Aydlett,  Director 


During  the  past  biennium  this  service  has  instituted  a  new 
service,  that  of  issuing  a  monthly  list  of  suggested  readings  in 
current  publications  that  would  be  of  interest  to  state  and  county 
staff  members. 

Although  work  was  begun  in  the  last  biennium,  a  new  com- 
pilation of  North  Carolina  Welfare  Laws  was  issued  in  the  cur- 
rent period.  This  brings  statutory  changes  up-to-date  since  the 
last  similar  publication  was  released  in  1938.  Also  published, 
mainly  for  the  use  of  department  staff  members,  was  a  Style 
Guide  for  Secretaries  setting  forth  standardized  office  procedures. 

Late  in  the  biennium  a  series  of  articles  by  the  heads  of  other 
State  agencies  was  begun  for  the  Sunday  and  weekly  press  to  show 
the  cooperative  relationships  between  those  units  and  the  state 
and  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  Eight  have  been  pub- 
lished so  far  and  the  series  of  articles  will  run  well  into  the  new 
biennium  before  completion, 

The  usual  work  of  editing  and  processing  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  department  and  of  the  State  institutions  was  continued 
during  the  biennium,  the  distribution  of  the  institution  reports 
being  completed  near  the  close  of  the  current  period  because  of 
printing  difficulties  which  caused  a  delay  in  delivery  of  the  com- 
pleted job. 

Publications  regularly  received  by  the  department  library  were 
bound  and  added  to  the  volumes  accumulated  earlier  and  gradually 
the  library  has  been  built  up.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission,  the  books  have  been  classified  and 
arranged  according  to  classification  on  the  library  shelves.  A 
card  index  for  those  volumes  and  classification  of  pamphlets  in 
the  library  will  spread  this  work  into  the  next  fiscal  period. 

Several  months  of  work  and  research  were  devoted  to  an  article 
on  the  history  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  which  was 
requested  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Historical  Review. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  charts  and 
graphs  for  use  in  numerous  fields.  Since  the  department  began 
issuing  a  series  of  information  booklets,  this  service  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  drafting  and  preparing  cover 
pages  for  these  publications  as  well  as  editing. 
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Speeches  have  been  written  for  state  and  county  staff  members 
and  for  other  officials,  and  special  articles  have  been  prepared  for 
various  publications.  Legislative  bills  and  briefs  were  prepared 
for  use  both  in  Raleigh  and  in  Washington.  This  service  has  con- 
tinued to  edit  and  issue  the  quarterly  publication,  Public  Welfare 
News. 

Much  time  has  been  given  to  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Statutes  Relating  to  Domestic  Relations 
appointed  by  the  Governor  under  authority  of  the  1945  General 
Assembly.  This  service  has  worked  regularly  with  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  preparation  of  material  for  the  Com- 
mission and  has  done  most  of  the  detailed  work  in  getting  such 
material  ready  for  the  Commission  meetings. 

Assistance  has  been  given  at  various  institutes  and  refresher 
courses  through  appearing  on  the  program  for  discussions  of 
questions  relating  to  interpretation. 

In  the  last  18  months  of  the  biennium,  275  requests  for  depart- 
ment publications  have  been  filled  and  the  number  of  formal 
articles  and  speeches  prepared  totaled  238. 

Appreciation  is  due  the  press  of  the  state  for  the  cooperation 
received  in  interpreting  the  program  to  the  public.  With  the 
current  shortage  of  newsprint,  those  publications  still  retaining 
this  department  on  their  mailing  lists  for  complimentary  copies 
have  been  of  real  service  in  helping  the  State  office  keep  abreast 
of  local  developments  related  to  public  welfare. 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE 

Margaret  Woodson,  Director 


The  functions  of  the  Statistical  Service  are : 

1.  Collecting,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  routine  statistical 
data  concerning  the  characteristics  of  persons  the  agency 
serves  and  concerning  the  operations  of  the  agency. 

2.  Conducting  special  studies  concerning  the  programs  of  the 
agency  and  the  persons  benefitting  from  these  programs. 

3.  Providing  statistical  service  to  all  divisions  within  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  to  all  county  departments 
of  public  welfare. 

The  routine  statistical  data  collected  pertain  to  all  phases  of 
the  agency  program — public  assistance,  child  welfare,  special 
services,  and  other  activities.  A  monthly  publication  sent  out 
by  the  Statistical  Service  carries  much  of  the  data.  Formerly 
called  Public  Assistance  Statistics,  the  publication  is  now  named 
Public  Welfare  Statistics  and  includes  child  welfare  statistics, 
census  reports  from  the  Division  of  Institutional  and  Protective 
Services,  and  other  data  concerning  the  various  programs  of  the 
welfare  departments. 

Monthly,  quarterly,  semiannual,  and  annual  reports  are  pre- 
pared for  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Institutional  and  Protective 
Services,  a  plan  was  developed  whereby  county  welfare  depart- 
ments would  report  monthly  on  the  number  of  juvenile  court  cases. 
The  Statistical  Service  has  assumed  full  responsibility  for  hand- 
ling this  information. 

During  the  biennium,  this  service  assumed  responsibility  for  all 
child  welfare  statistics  which  were  previously  handled  through 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare-  This  includes  collecting  data,  pre- 
paring reports,  and  publishing  data  in  the  monthly  publication. 

The  Statistical  Service  keeps  up-to-date  two  permanent  statis- 
tical maps  showing  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren average  payments  by  county. 

Special  studies  conducted  during  the  biennium  were  a  sample 
study  of  incomes  and  living  arrangements  of  old-age  assistance 
recipients  (Information  Booklet,  No.  5),  an  article  for  Public 
Welfare  News  on  old-age  assistance  recipients,  and  a  study  of 
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adoptions  during  1944.  This  service  cooperated  with  other  de- 
partments in  a  study  of  county  home  residents  and  a  study  of 
terminated  aid  to  dependent  children  cases,  and  also  cooperated 
with  Dr.  Wiley  B.  Sanders  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
a  study  of  juvenile  court  cases  during  the  five-year  period  July 
1939-June  1944.  An  extensive  study  of  administrative  practices 
in  county  welfare  departments  in  regard  to  general  relief  and  a 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  all  recipients  of  general  relief 
have  been  undertaken. 

Statistical  service  has  been  provided  to  the  county  welfare 
departments  through  the  field  representatives  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  through  visits  by  staff  members  of  the  Service 
to  23  counties,  and  through  visits  to  the  statistical  office  by  local 
personnel.  To  supplement  these  services,  a  guide  for  preparation 
of  regular  statistical  reports  was  developed  and  distributed  to  all 
county  departments  of  public  welfare. 


ACCOUNTS  AND  AUDITS 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BIENNIUM 

J.  A.  Stewart,  Auditor 


ITEM 

Administration: 
Attending  board  meetings 

Executive  Office: 

Salaries  and  wages 

Travel  expense 

Field  Service: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Personnel  and  County  Organization: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense .. 

Accounts: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Statistical  Service: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Staff  Development: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Negro  Welfare  Work: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Institutional  and  Protective  Services: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Psychiatric  and  Psychological  Services: 

Salaries 

Psychological  Service 

Travel  expense 

Child  Welfare: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 

Supply  Service  and  Expense: 

Supplies  and  materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegrams 

Printing  and  binding 

Repairs  and  alterations 

General  expense 

Equipment 

Total  I  through  V 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30, 1945 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30.  1946 


12,385.00 

15,386.00 

500.00 

1,089.00 

20,691.00 

25,649.00 

9,379.00 

10,675.00 

3,452.00 

3,921.00 

11.00 

62.00 

18,749.00 

20,622.00 

35.00 

31.00 

6,373.00 

7,237.00 

75.00 

97.00 

3,900.00 

4,440.00 

14.00 

146.00 

2,820.00 

3,360.00 

600.00 

581.00 

3,900.00 

6,351.00 

639.00 

1,342.00 

2,340.00 

2,576.00 

215.00 

480.00 

83.00 

149.00 

5,657.00 

6,698.00 

689.00 

912.00 

875.00 

89S.00 

2,622.00 

2,600.00 

1,792.00 

977.00 

48.00 

99.00 

124.00 

125.00 

1,976.00 

153.00 

$      100,389.00 

1       117,027.00 
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Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30, 1945 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1946 


Public  Assistance  Aministration: 

Salaries 

Supplies  and  materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegrams- 
Printing  and  binding 

Ti  avel  expense 

General  expense 

Equipment 


Surplus  Commodity  Distribution 

Salaries 

Supplies  and  materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegrams. 

Travel  expense 

Printing  and  binding 

General  expense 

Equipment 


VIII.    Employees'  War  Bonus: 
Emergency  Salaries 

Total  requirements 

Less  estimated  receipts 
From  appropriation 


S       18,100.00 

S        16,356.00 

2,137.00 

2,492.00 

2,953.00 

3,175.00 

2,730.00 

2,032.00 

301.00 

393.00 

97.00 

102.00 

761.00 

495.00 

$       27,079.00 

8        25,045.00 

8       12,946.00 

586.00 

1,067.00 

2,614.00 

412.00 

51.00 

1,037.00 

1       18,713.00 

S       11,610.00 

$        5,979.00 

$      157,791.00 

8       148,051.00 

19,871.00 

19,735.00 

137,920.00 

128,316.00 

SUMMARY  BY  OBJECT? 


Salaries 

Supplies  and  materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegrams-. 

Travel  expense 

Printing  and  binding 

Repairs  and  alterations 

General  expense 

Equipment 

Employees'  war  bonus 

Emergency  salaries 


111,313.00 
3,598.00 
6,643.00 
14,939.00 
4,934.00 
48.00 
933.00 
3,773.00 
11,610.00 


3,390 

00 

5,775 

00 

15,477 

00 

3,009 

110 

99 

00 

1.028 

00 

64S 

00 

5,979 

00 

CARE  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


Care  dependent  children 8 
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ITEM 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30, 1945 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30, 1946 

I.         Administration: 

$                   1,034.00 
14.00 
40.00 
109.00 
5.00 
155.00 

$                     1,207.00 

28.00 

79.00 

2.00 

84.00 

II.           County  Sterilization  Project: 

$                   1,357.00 
%                      125.00 

$                     1,400.00 
$                     2,749.00 

98.00 

1,781.00 

$                       125.00 

S                  1,482.00 

125.00 

1,357.00 

$                     4,628.00 
$                     6,028.00 

4,628.00 

From  appropriation 

1,400.00 

ROSENWALD  FUND 

Printing |$                        54.00 

CIVILIAN  WAR  ASSISTANCE  FUND— FERERAL  FUNDS 

Civilian  war  assistance |$                   2,002.00  |$                     1 

,932.00 

COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  RELATING  TO  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS: 

$ 

142.00 
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CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES— FEDERAL  FUNDS 


Division  of  Child  Welfare — County: 

Salaries 

Travel  expense 


Division  of  Child  Welfare — State: 

Salaries 

Supplies  and  Materials 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegrams 

Travel  expense 

Printing  and  binding 

Repairs  and  alterations 

Equipment 

Books  and  periodicals 

Travel  for  advisory  committee 

Educational  leave 

Merit  system  examinations 


Division  of  Psychiatric  and  Pstchological  Ssrvices: 


Supplies  and  materials --. 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegrams-. 

Travel  expense 

Printing  and  binding 

Repairs  and  alterations 

Equipment 

Books  and  periodicals 


Employees'  war  bonus 

Emergency  salaries. 

Employer's  contribution  to  retirement  system.. 

Total  requirements 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30, 1945 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1946 


10,269.00 
216.00 


11,011.00 

64.00 

552.00 

2,320.00 

53.00 


64.00 

23.00 

3,000.00 

315.00 


17,402.00 

3,867.00 
102.00 
111.00 
985.00 
15.00 
9.00 


19.00 


5,108.00 

1,973.00 

683.00 


35,651.00 


11,557.00 
92.00 
415.00 
1,402.00 
21.00 
21.0m 
11.00 
62.00 
14.00 
6,235.00 
319.00 


20,275.00 

4,490.00 

94.00 

120.00 

1,148.00 

4.00 

19.00 

34.00 


956.00 
624.00 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  That  the  State  appropriations  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  be  increased  to  provide  more  adequate 
assistance  to  recipients  and  to  provide  assistance  for  addi- 
tional eligible  applicants. 

2.  That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  to  assist  the  counties  in  meeting  more  adequately  the 
needs  of  general  assistance  recipients  now  aided  entirely 
from  county  funds. 

3.  That  the  appropriation  for  aid  to  county  welfare  adminis- 
tration be  increased  to  help  the  counties  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  administration  of  the  public  welfare  program. 

4.  That  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  for  administrative  purposes  be  sufficient  to  make 
possible  salary  increases  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  supervisor  of  adoptions  to 
handle  the  large  volume  of  adoption  proceedings. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  director  of  research  and  sta- 
tistics in  order  to  make  available  data  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  administrative  and  fiscal  policies  and  for  planning 
programs  to  help  prevent  social  problems  and  economic  need. 

7.  That  increased  institutional  facilities  be  provided  for  feeble- 
minded children. 

8.  That  the  State  provide  facilities  for  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  exceptional  children  other  than  those  requiring 
admission  to  institutions  for  mental  defectives. 

9.  That  the  State  make  adequate  provision  for  the  enforcement 
of  compulsory  school  attendance. 

10.  That  careful  attention  be  given  to  any  steps  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  corrective  curriculum  and  program  for 
juvenile  delinquents  requiring  institutional  care. 

11.  That  the  outmoded  fee  system  for  reimbursing  jailers  and 
superintendents  of  county  homes  for  their  services  be  elimi- 
nated. 
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12.  That  a  night  watchman  or  attendant  be  required  for  all 
jails  and  lock-ups  when  one  or  more  prisoners  are  confined. 

13.  That  adequate  legislation  be  adopted  providing  for  the  con- 
demnation of  jails  which  do  not  meet  statutory  standards. 

14.  That  there  be  a  per  diem  for  members  of  county  boards  of 
public  welfare  on  a  permissive  basis. 

15.  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  to  Study  the 
Statutes  Relating  to  Domestic  Relations,  including  recom- 
mendations for  revision  of  the  statutes  on  adoptions,  inter- 
state transfer  of  children,  legitimation,  guardian  and  ward, 
marriage,  and  divorce,  be  given  careful  study  as  a  basis  for 
legislative  action. 


APPENDIX 
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table  IT.  Average  Monthly  Number  of  cases  Aided  and  total 

BY  TYPE  AND   COUNTIES, 


1.  Alamance 

2.  Alexander 

3.  Alleghany 

4.  Anson 

5.  Ashe ... 

6.  Avery 

7.  Beaufort 

8.  Bertie 

9.  Bladen 

10.  Brunswick 

11.  Buncombe 

12.  Burke 

13.  Cabarrus 

14.  Caldwell 

15.  Camden 

16.  Carteret 

17.  Caswell 

18.  Catawba 

19.  Chatham 

20.  Cherokee 

21.  Chowan 

22.  Clay 

23.  Cleveland.... 

24.  Cloumbus 

25.  Craven 

26.  Cumberland.. 

27.  Currituck.... 

28.  Dare 

29.  Davidson 

30.  Davie 

31.  Duplin 

32.  Durham 

33.  Edgecombe.. 

34.  Forsyth 

35.  Franklin 


36.  Gaston... 

37.  Gates 

Graham. . 

39.  Granville. 

40.  Greene 

41.  Guilford.. 


:;s. 


Total,  Including 
Duplications 


Cases        Obligations 


115,713.31 
35,470.00 
14,778.40 
58,054.35 
48,299.50 
35,549.36 

44,356.82 
59,076.85 
40,569.94 
27,317.75 
272,921.64 
64,582.12 

105,928.84 
71,020.90 
16,162.96 
40,235.34 

31,109.53 
84,809.92 
31,947.56 
48,067.72 
22,350.58 
21,647.00 
91,746.34 
67,188.45 
83,842.20 
101,123.18 
22,854.46 

29,737.39 
106,498.32 
34,661.50 

63.416.09 
206,874.79 

100,511.12 


46,100.72 

139,926.67 
20,255.69 
22,716.00 

35.171.6S 
31.0S1.36 
406,933.77 


Old  Age  Assistance 


Cases        Obligations 


84,392.00 
26,960.00 
10,851.00 
42,675.00 
36,869.00 
23,851.50 

30,341.00 
41,853.50 
25,587.00 
18,667.00 
169,633.50 
44,559.00 

72,494.00 
44,648.50 
10,618.00 
26,070.00 
20,792.00 
55,566.50 
24,042.00 
29,492.00 
15,696.00 
15,947.00 
60,042.00 
46,113.00 
54,142.50 
65,031.50 
13,437.00 

20,657.00 
71,401.00 
25,643.00 
38,563.00 
146,369.00 

65,873.00 

192.4S9.50 
33,781.00 

94,057.50 
14,900.25 
17,131.00 
25,328.00 
20,573.00 
242,169.00 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


Families  Children      Obligations 


*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  Blind. 
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Annual  Obligations  for  All  public  Assistance 

JULY  1,  1944-JUNE  30,  1945 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Recipients 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

( ibligatioiiri 

23 

$            3,124.12 

19 

$            3,693.28 

4 

$        1,396.25 

1 

1              110.66 

11 
13 
4 

831.40 

1,235.08 

260.00 

633.77 

1,756.94 
1,600.24 
1,175.50 
SOS. 00 
14,461.40 
2,543.93 

4,373.99 
5,729.95 

591.00 
2,842.07 

220.07 
3,495.44 
1,057.06 

606.36 
1,010.89 

1 
10 

15.00 
2,094.17 

1 
3 

165.00 
1,170.00 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

25.00 
164.10 
15.50 

7 
15 

10 
7 

13 

3 

163 

16 

18 
15 

3 
5 

22 
2 
4 

2 

279.09 

2,056.82 
1,665.00 
2,604.08 
1,124.75 
17,641.08 
3,725.00 

2,260.85 

2,609.95 

431.76 

357.65 

1,414.46 

4,553.78 

232.50 

709.53 

844.69 

1 

87.50 

163.50 
367.06 

16 
12 
15 

1 

6 

367.50 
952.00 

55.61 
107.86 
104.00 

112 
25 

32 

7 
8 

2,670.26 
1,736.50 

859.40 
354.69 

37 
5 

1 

155.00 

1 
5 

1 
1 

82.50 
1,157.20 

27 

1,235.62 

3 

9.00 

33 
17 

6 
1 
1 

1,466.20 
180.00 
339.83 

234.00 

6 

6 

1 

70.00 

22 
18 
21 
31 
10 

3,456.82 
724.50 
1,966.93 
4,279.42 
1,127.00 

500.00 
1,565.99 

726.77 
1,599.95 
17,998.48 

2,121.74 

39,245.66 
1,029.10 

7,873.30 

84.00 

797.00 

886.28 

1,204.95 

19,159.30 

15 
13 
14 
10 

6 

1 

16 

21 
4 

19 

19 
6 

18 
1 
1 
7 
2 

59 

1,849.35 

3,578.98 
3,364.23 
5,409.52 
1,966.46 

518.10 
4,378.33 
1,290.73 
3,962.69 

150.93 

6,027.57 

1,919.19 
1,548.62 

6,231.37 

370.44 

50.00 

2,135.90 

964.88 

IS. 420. 04 

1 
8 

1,572.00 
40.50 

1,666.80 

9 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
21 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1,771.17 
111.47 
182.54 
316.50 
15.00 

4 

4.29 

12 

8 
27 

1 
1 

360.00 
235.00 

20.00 

60.00 

2,563.45 

125 

27 

227 
21 

19 
3 

87 

7,193.83 

709.31 

20,281.46 

2,393.55 

181.50 

30.00 
39.00 

58 
2 

1 

79.00 

S.50 
23.00 

8 

S 
10 

1 

165.00 

1 
5 

27.50 
977.53 

94 

'  21 

8,743.93 

I 
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table  1 1  (Cont.)  Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided  and 

by  type  and  counties, 


42.  Halifax 

43.  Harnett.... 

44.  Haywood... 

45.  Henderson.. 

46.  Hertford.... 

47.  Hoke 

48.  Hyde 


49.    Iredell.. 


50.  Jackson.. . 

51.  Johnston.. 
b2.    Jones 


53.  Lee 

54.  Lenoir... 

55.  Lincoln.. 


56.  Macon 

57.  Madison 

58.  Martin 

59.  McDowell 

60.  Mecklenburg... 

61.  Mitchell 

62.  Montgmery  — 

63.  Moore 

64.  Nash 

65.  New  Hanover.. 

66.  Northampton.. 

67.  Onslow 

68.  Orange 

69.  Pamlico 

70.  Pasquotank... 

71.  Pender 

72.  Perquimans... 

73.  Person 

74.  Pitt... 

75.  Polk 

76.  Randolph 

77.  Richmond 

78.  Robeson 

79.  Rockingham.. 

80.  Rowan 

81.  Rutherford.... 


Total,  Including 
Duplications 


Cases        Obligations 


56,338.47 
70,018.03 
87,817.75 
57,540.98 
27,826.37 
29,676.29 
27,100.00 

102,129.21 

52,394.00 
83,834.45 
23,507.00 

32,832.40 
92,897.32 
36,385.89 

29,735.06 
61,865.00 
48,207.83 
56,542.12 
350,744.58 
40,796.00 
25,531.37 
72,665.98 

102,176.24 
140,963.66 
47,685.46 

29,593.86 
50,133.22 

22,032.66 
35,425.70 
34,868.98 
19,787.70 
55,143.51 
97,598.31 
23,536.05 

56,198.17 

71,161.78 
121,441.32 

76,732.79 
117,975.21 

94,098.18 


Old  Age  Assistance 


Cases        Obligations 


36,209.00 
50,020.50 
65,149.40 
43,876.00 
19,722.00 
20,872.00 
19,836.00 

68,733.00 

36,912.00 
53,363.00 
15,838.00 

24,335.00 
51,470.00 
25,983.00 

21,655.70 
43,421.00 
29,993.00 
40,006.00 
226,806.30 
28,305.00 
17,436.50 
42,362.50 

68,656.00 
94,057.50 
33,260.00 

16,890.00 
30,346.00 

15,154.00 
23,467.00 
21,619.00 
11,923.00 
37,777.00 
62,206.50 
17,377.80 

40,164.18 
48,127.00 
72,864.50 
58,297.00 
80,915.00 
68, 788.00 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


lies 

Children 

32 

76 

GO 

148 

S9 

205 

61 

130 

17 

43 

25 

59 

18 

54 

77 

211 

53 

134 

00 

218 

36 

109 

25 

59 

38 

273 

39 

98 

40 

91 

80 

175 

38 

98 

35 

98 

66 

458 

59 

146 

79 

245 

91 

213 

89 

233 

46 

85 

30 

82 

45 

115 

22 

46 

?A 

71 

43 

106 

17 

46 

54 

142 

02 

214 

22 

52 

4S 

105 

59 

158 

67 

463 

39 

104 

74 

182 

77 

204 

*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1944-JUNE  30,  1945 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Recipients 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

31 

I            3,657.80 
239.24 
1,317.78 
860.98 
1,425.00 
295.95 
465.00 

3,227.05 

23 
11 
53 

$            S, 081. 67 
3,000.79 
4,207.59 

$... 

$ 

2 
22 

12 

1 
1 

81.50 
330.00 

1 
3 

22.00 
771.98 

14 

5 

12 

1,659.37 
3,264.84 

1 

1 
1 

1 

50.00 

5 

98.50 

4 

240.00 

28 

19 

2,523.68 

14 

3,348.48 

193.00 

28 

1,556.96 
592.00 

607.00 

6,352.23 

961.94 

340.00 

21 

7,997.64 

2 

505.85 

4 

1 

25.00 

7 

1 

16 
5 

125.40 
777.09 
362.95 

178.77 

45 

9 

1 
1 

75.00 

6 

177.59 

19 
11 

1,894.44 
1,610.27 
32,679.39 

18 
10 
60 

4,882.39 
1,797.01 
5,957.43 

1 

70.00 

1 
3 

2 

129.00 

715.84 

21 9 

85 

19,009.46 

245.00 

9 

676.62 
3,981.69 

2,130.21 
12,174.16 

827.95 

1,790.00 
2,455.19 

596.00 
1,358.69 
1,476.00 

381.00 

893.96 
2,184.28 

597.85 

3,188.72 
3,452.61 
3,284.00 
1,516.83 
4,787.20 
2,666.92 

9 
14 

12 

2,056.25 

1,847.79 

4,948.66 

31 
92 

2 
3 

813.00 
650.81 

1 

10 

107.00 
1,980.56 

6 

14 

12 

1 
13 

2 
12 
10 
45 

3,418.01 

3,597.86 

3,198.88 

161.66 
2,951.06 
1,498.78 
2,283.30 
2,157.55 
7,900.53 

1 

293.50 

9 

22 

4 

790.15 
330.00 

20 

1 
5 
1 

166.95 

19 
6 

4 

560.50 

558.70 
125.40 

14 

30 

6 

1 
1 

1 

72.00 
190.00 

462.00 

1 

55.50 

31 
35 

9 
28 
26 
12 
26 

9 

1,761.94 
4,795.17 
8,707.72 
2,801.96 
6,475.51 
832.63 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

181.83 

50.00 

41 
14 
15 

2 

448.60 
682.00 

75.00 
125.00 
376.50 

21 

1 

200.00 

172.63 

OS 
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table  1 1  (Cont.)  Average  Monthly  Number  of  cases  Aided  and 

by  type  and  counties, 


Total,  Including 
Duplications 


Cases        Obligations 


Old  Age  Assistance 


Cases         Obligations 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


Families  Children      Obligations 


82.  Sampson 

83.  Scotland 

84.  Stanly 

85.  Stokes 

86.  Surry. 

87.  Swain 

88.  Transylvania 

89.  Tyrrell 

90.  Union 

91.  Vance 

92.  Wake 

93.  Warren 

94.  Washington. 

95.  Watauga 

96.  Wayne 

97.  Wilkes 

98.  Wilson 

99     Yadkin 

100.     Yancey 

Total... 


%  68,392.36 
27,570.18 
36,961.19 
55,470.22 
96,418.64 


30,999.67 

14,860.26 

57,344.91 

39,710.82 

212,282.47 
43,337.11 
18,469.47 
29,537.40 
98,978.29 
112,498.98 
106,152.11 

38,111.65 
37,560.57 


43,381.00 
17,477.00 
29,375.20 
36,823.50 
68,685.00 
26,073.00 

21,238.00 
9,496.00 

38,431.00 

28,162.00 

125,723.40 
29,745.00 
12,037.00 
18,996.00 
68,538.00 
77,893.00 
73,112.00 

28,359.00 
26,284.50 


20,002.00 
6,417.00 
5,462.50 
16,378.00 
20,347.00 
11,262.40 

8,285.00 
3,726.00 

12,508.00 

6,517.00 

68,933.50 
8,383.00 
4,855.00 
9,389.00 
25,307.00 
29,219.00 
20,749.00 

8,298.00 
9,516.50 


$7,064,447.12 


*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1944-JUNE  30,  1945 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Recip  ients 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

29 

$            1,634.93 

3,676.18 

898.99 

460.95 

1,580.07 

599.55 

738.11 
1,139.52 

971.70 

1,895.60 

10,413.12 

1,498.80 

311.50 

895.90 
2,927.83 

897.78 
2,865.45 

739.00 
291.50 

14 

$            3,374.43 

$. 

$ 

39 

11 

5 
10 

1 

3 
1 

18 

9 

9 
13 
2 
1 
11 
2S 
31 

3 
1 

1,166.83 

1,807.77 

5,314.07 

330.79 

157.86 
398.74 

5,383.36 

2,315.22 

697.65 
3,423.56 
1,062.97 

111.50 
1,663.82 
4,016.01 
8,958.16 

715.65 
225.15 

1 

57.67 

7 

18 
6 

7 
10 

2 
1 

2 

360.00 

184.25 

360.00 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

132.50 
387.00 

220.70 
100.00 

12 

50.85 

12 

96 

3 

23 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

735.50 

6,514.80 
167.25 
188.00 
20.00 
469.62 
246.24 
3S7.50 

85.50 

11 
4 
12 
28 
13 
22 

13 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

119.50 
15.00 

125.00 
72.02 

226.95 
80.00 

3 

1 

198.00 

5 

1,044.92 

2,451 

$        297,643.79 

1,253 

1        259,786.19 

358 

$      90,401.88 

151 

$        23,276.29 

100 
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table  12.  Average  Monthly  Number  of  cases  Aided  and 

by  Type  and  Counties, 


1.  Alamance.. 

2.  Alexander.. 

3.  Alleghany.. 

4.  Anson 

5.  Ashe 

6.  Avery 


7.  Beaufort. .. 

8.  Bertie 

9.  Bladen 

10.  Brunswick. 

11.  Buncombe. 

12.  Burke 


13. 


Cabarrus.. 
Caldwell.. 
Camden . . 
Carteret .  . 
Caswell... 


L'T. 


Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland.. 
Currituck 


28.  Dare 

29.  Davidson. 

30.  Davie 

31.  Duplin.  _. 

32.  Durham.. 


33.  Edgecombe.. 

34.  Forsyth 

35.  Franklin.... 

36.  Gaston 

37.  Gates 

38.  Graham 

39.  Granville... 

40.  Greene 

41.  Guilford.... 


42.  Halifax 

43.  Harnett 

44.  Haywood 

45.  Henderson.. 

*Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind, 


Total  Including 
Duplications 


1,7(1.') 


131,264.28 
38,821.00 
18,612.90 
68,838.38 
57,374.00 
41,079.05 

54,437.36 
66,709.07 
46,619.99 
30,795.15 
280,026.05 
73,752.23 

131.949.44 
88,784.98 
23,911.19 
51,760.00 
37,421.12 
98,525.06 
38,141.37 
61,231.62 
25,150.77 
21,919.75 
90,616.01 
71,187.96 
100,763.87 
108,541.24 
28,172.21 

34,431.56 
110,752.21 
48,501.52 
76,805.91 
251,390.44 


378,993.57 
49,724.94 

188,257.81 
22,128.59 
35,071.32 
35,293.66 
34,254.31 

469,065.83 

61,443.95 
88,941.23 
99,154.88 
63,171.65 


Old  Age  Assistance 


Cases        Obligations 


91,001.00 
30,278.00 
13,235.00 
50,968.00 
42,900.00 
27,145.50 

37,101.00 


4.-..; 


7.(11! 


29,215.60 
21,533.00 
172,865.50 
46,675.00 

90,763.00 
53,908.00 
15,493.00 
35,942.50 
26,019.00 
61,535.00 
28,210.50 
34,917.00 
16,929.00 
15,975.75 
60,167.00 
49,069.00 
66,915.50 
69,158.50 
14,978.00 

23,877.00 
74,520.50 
36,800.00 
48,422.50 
179,943.00 

74,820.00 

211,893.00 
36,264.00 

127,179.00 
16,200.75 
21,592.00 
24,676.00 
23,193.50 

277,278.00 

3S.562.00 
61.1SS.00 
70,849.50 
47,759.55 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


nili'^s 

Children 

85 

236 

40 

90 

21 

56 

36 

117 

57 

140 

52 

145 

42 

115 

57 

123 

51 

91 

35 

80 

216 

534 

56 

164 

77 

219 

70 

212 

17 

42 

53 

110 

27 

91 

74 

184 

30 

86 

67 

1S7 

14 

45 

24 

62 

70 

172 

88 

202 

79 

200 

81 

1S2 

29 

58 

26 

49 

83 

206 

IS 

57 

72 

210 

114 

304 

91 

214 

184 

601 

44 

104 

96 

291 

21 

47 

37 

90 

26 

72 

20 

56 

332 

921 

30 

S7 

60 

165 

98 

235 

5S 

133 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1945-JUNE  30,  1946  


Gen 

eral  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Recipients 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

29 

S            4,122.97 

22 

$            5,429.81 

5 

$        2,341.50 

1 

1               37.00 

11 

1,042.40 

1,977.56 

520.00 

562.38 

1,450.03 
1,842.22 
1,513.00 
1,091.00 
17,835.00 
3,542.08 

5,624.39 
5,596.68 

501.00 
2,838.96 

412.59 
4,949.28 
1,426.00 

740.96 

30.00 
4,266.11 
676.45 
3,064.70 
5,034.98 
1,618.00 

614.98 
1,727.84 

751.42 
3,298.65 
19,217.45 

3,254.02 

52,481.15 
915.54 

10,838.46 
163.00 
2,009.58 
1,396.61 
1,475.31 

22,494.31 

4,311.81 

367.05 

1,982.56 

1,093.10 

1 
3 

200.00 
1,105.00 

1 

1 

25.00 

19 

8 

10 

3,486.42 

125.40 

7 

4 

17 
11 
14 
1 

185 
13 

25 
23 
2 
3 

5 

25 
1 
2 

748.67 

2,773.64 
2,711.85 
2,701.17 
264.15 
21,551.20 
4,331.79 

3,653.93 

4,241.15 

704.00 

834.05 

1,010.31 

4,748.94 

173.80 

389.66 

1 

45.00 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

138.50 
284.69 

15 

13 
17 
124 

27 

46 

2 
7 
1 
9 
8 

10 

480.00 

1,520.00 

16.00 

3,487.51 

1,713.00 

3,510.12 

878.65 

50.00 
154.72 

65.00 

1,268.84 

327.36 

41 

2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

593.00 
895.19 

374.99 

4 
44 
16 
6 
4 

1 
8 
1 
2 

123.04 

1,942.94 

180.00 

480.00 

118.18 
135.90 
393.07 
152.00 

24 

16 
12 
12 
12 
6 

2 
21 

6 
18 

8 

16 

21 

8 

32 
1 
1 
9 
1 

62 

25 
16 
47 

1,985.90 
4,563.88 
2,778.77 
5,754.68 
3,374.21 

578.30 
5,226.37 
1,400.10 
4,765.69 

524.92 

4,775.03 

3,065.67 
2,534.65 

7,737.64 
150.34 
224.74 

2,383.95 

418.75 

19,954.78 

8,604.99 
4,796.43 
3,618.57 

8 

1,840.00 

8 
2 
2 
1 

1,870.00 
254 . 63 

23 

187.90 

31 

10 

9 

2,071.58 

484.50 

4 

12 
9 
38 

1 
1 
3 

250.00 
420.00 
510.00 

1 
1 
1 
6 
10 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

51.28 
57.50 
35.00 
691.07 

112 

27 

241 
18 

14 
3 

84 

4,810.24 

693.33 

18,608.75 

5,519.83 

106.50 

45.00 
80.75 

59 

2 

1 

21.00 

186.71 
125.50 

14 

1 
1 
1 
20 

1 
1 
3 

416.00 

100.00 

80.00 

10,563.74 

440.15 
454.16 
760.00 

13 
12 
99 

1 
5 

107.10 
1,114.75 

30 
4 

21 
12 

1 

1 
1 

50.00 
720.59 
261.25 

102 
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table  12  (Cont.)  Average  Monthly  Number  of  cases  Aided  and 

By  Type  and  Counties, 


COUNTIES 

Total  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Families 

Children 

Obligations 

46     Hertford  ..   

L84 
207 
137 

592 

364 

651 

1G7 

201 
617 
256 

248 
422 
283 
340 
1,645 
273 
184 
434 

642 
722 
327 

187 
285 

154 
240 
200 
141 
344 
036 
176 

429 
514 
763 
466 
625 
640 

455 
253 

274 
339 
683 
276 

$      30,787.44 
35,404.73 
31,954.00 

106,696.33 

61,139.00 
88,143.29 
24,899.00 

39,190.73 
107,312.76 
42,632.12 

37,231.77 
70,911.00 
51,076.92 
63,400.57 
406,687.88 
46,473.00 
24,620.96 
90,526.96 

118,449.63 
174, 575. 9S 
51,774.69 

39,112.91 
53,705.10 

25,967.40 
43,694.88 
40,515.70 
26,626.98 
60,22S.37 
101,445.35 
28,736.61 

63,758.17 
87,492.79 
121,025.54 
86,662.42 
135,026.51 
112,077.12 

76,996.70 
36,563.62 
43,282.91 
65,162.48 
108,273.10 
48,626.75 

L49 
L59 

111 

453 

309 
503 

129 

174 
406 
208 

199 
334 
216 
274 
1,087 
214 
151 
290 

496 
524 
254 

131 

213 

109 
175 
219 
98 
271 
471 
140 

332 
373 
530 
393 
470 
523 

333 

156 
237 
261 
566 
220 

I      21,445.00 
23,999.00 
22,951.00 

69,975.00 

41,934.00 
57,357.50 
16,991.50 

30,506.00 
54,849.50 
30,444.00 

27,524.00 
47,500.00 
32,480.00 
42,853.00 
259,248.50 
30,804.00 
17,668.00 
46,1SS.00 

77,718.00 
115,260.00 
34,698.00 

20,537.00 
34,301.00 

16,071.00 
26,656.00 
25,976.00 
15,209.00 
41,697.00 
65,779.00 
19,812  80 

42,111.00 
53,552.00 
70,080.00 
63,165.00 
89,515.00 
84,248.00 

47,090.50 
19,171.00 
34,586.00 
42,765.00 
80,007.50 
33,549.00 

19 
31 
20 

7^ 

54 

95 
34 

19 
139 
33 

38 
88 
35 
35 
174 
59 
22 
92 

90 
103 

48 

39 
39 

30 
26 
42 
20 
50 
90 

44 
69 
151 
41 
SO 

84 
33 
19 
60 
85 
48 

53 
95 

61 

214 

134 
206 
101 

50 

326 
85 

100 
204 

94 
109 
538 
155 

55 
264 

246 
293 
106 

103 
105 

75 

71 
122 

52 
121 
240 

53 

107 

1SS 
438 
122 
228 
20S 

228 
84 
58 
i35 
216 
117 

I          6,888.00 

47.    Hoke . 

7,872.00 

48.    Hyde         ...  .. 

8,298.00 

49     Iredell 

27,482.00 

19,160.00 

20,940.00 

7,318.00 

53.    Lee 

7,550.00 
40,873.00 

10,540.00 

8,988.75 

23,411.00 

11,833.00 

13.350.00 

80,027.00 

61     Mitchell      ... - 

15,669.00 

5.286.50 

34,541.00 

64.    Nash  .   

27,631.00 

65.  New  Hanover 

66.  N  orthampton 

67.  Onslow 

46,896.00 
12,244.00 

12,587.00 
13.682.00 

S,0S6.0O 

9,357.00 

9,945.00 

6,980.00 

15,166.00 

74.    Pitt        

25,501.00 

75     Polk 

6,545.00 

76.    Randolph 

14,518.00 

21,332.00 

36,220.00 

16.46S.00 

80.     Rowan 

33.515.00 
23.493.00 

25,0-  J. oi 

S.2S9.5C 

84     Stanly             --- 

6. 5S0.00 

19,744.00 

22. S 7 9. 00 

13,592.00 

♦Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1945-JUNE  30,  1946 


Gei 

eral  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Recipients 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

12 

$            1,333.00 
177.81 
456.00 

3,466.86 

45.00 

2,379.86 
589.50 

1,134.73 
8,131.09 
1,045.41 

436.00 

4 
15 

$            1,121.44 
3,355.92 

$ 

$. 

5 

1 

1 

249.00 

29 
1 

18 

2,466.97 

13 

3,223.00 

82.50 

32 

20 

7,107.41 

1 

358.52 

4 

8 

49 

22 
5 

3 

3,414.17 
572.71 

220.61 

1 
1 

1 

45.00 

30.00 

6 

1 

14.50 

47.91 

19 

2,298.36 
4,042.17 

37,494.87 

13 
12 
57 

4,465.56 
2,350.46 
6,870.69 

16 

3 
3 

804.94 

222 

102 

22,524.32 

522.50 

6 

520.77 
5,184.01 

2,873.73 

12,419.98 

924.68 

1,343.00 

2,194.60 

1,208.00 
1,674.44 
1,483.26 

415.00 
1,019.31 
2,705.69 

835.00 

4,045.03 

4,722.08 
4,316.50 
1,781.06 
4,921.21 
2,525.70 

1,563.95 
4,586.37 
1,055.17 

718.12 
1,491.06 

674.75 

5 
15 

13 

1,145.69 

2,944.47 

6,676.85 

30 

26 
95 

6 
3 

1,484.98 

755.00 

1 
14 

184.50 
2,795.05 

8 

16 

9 
9 

1 
16 

6 

17 
10 
41 

4 

29 
29 
12 
29 
11 

13 
22 
6 

15 
1 

3,631.92 

4,636.68 
2,457.50 

434.40 
5,630.29 
2,048.08 
3,966.48 
2,281.06 
7,312.41 
1,513.81 

1,543.54 
7,411.41 
9,464.04 
3,972.34 
6,721.62 
1,299.05 

3,298.75 
4,090.94 
1,056.74 
1,935.36 
3,241.22 
477.00 

1 

276.0  ! 

7 

1 

9  23 

19 

5 

1 
1 
5 

1,070.00 

168.00 

212.88 

1,001.22 

13 

21 

17 
5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

164.27 
56  50 

12 

65  00 

32 
9 

1 
1 

6 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

75.50 
30.00 

1,096.50 
370.30 

1,118.92 
16.00 
130.00 

71.75 

36 
41 
50 
16 
44 
24 

25 

4 
1 

1 
1. 
3 

444 . 10 
105.00 

157.10 
337.68 
381.37 

40 

11 

1 

129.00 

1 

1 

296.81 

9 

14 

6 

2 

624.00 

1 

30.32 
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table  12  (Cont.)  Average  Monthly  Number  of  Cases  Aided  and 

By  Type  and  counties, 


COUNTIES 

Total  Including 
Duplications 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Cases 

Obligations 

Cases 

Obligations 

Families 

Children 

Obligations 

236 
127 

318 

265 

1,136 
273 
127 
250 
577 
843 
693 

277 
301 

$      35,335.51 
17,635.30 

61,361.06 

42,646.10 

225,352.33 
48,487.36 
18,858.95 
35,212.27 
107,474.75 
138,098.83 
109,653.37 

45,038.01 
44,128.19 

184 
96 

260 

217 

803 
222 
102 
187 
4C4 
645 
565 

232 
241 

1      24,507.00 
11,863.00 

42,260.00 

30,262.00 

137,366.50 
33,923.50 
12,458.00 
22,571.00 
76,174.50 
90,210.50 
79,309.00 

33,677.00 
30,111.50 

39 
20 

30 

26 

221 
31 
17 
48 
79 

137 
80 

30 
51 

91 

48 

94 

68 

635 
80 
37 
134 
211 
393 
162 

88 
128 

§          9,282.00 

89.    Tyrrell.. 

4,428.00 

90.    Union... 

15,016.00 

91.    Vance... 

7,790.00 

92.     Wake 

70,980.00 

93      Warren 

9,705.00 

5,537.00 

95.  Watauga 

96.  Wayne 

97.  Wilkes 

11,044.50 
26,343.00 
40,801.00 

98.  Wilson 

19,273.00 

99.    Yadkin 

9,996.00 

100.    Yancey 

12,516.00 

Total 

43,514 

18,081,759.51 

32,832 

$5,296,609.95 

6,223 

16,514 

$  1,999,417.75 

•Does  not  include  aid  to  the  blind. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
JULY  1,  1945-JUNE  30,  1946 


General  Relief 

Medical  Care  and 
Hospitalization 

Boarding  Home  Care 

All  Other* 

Recipients 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

Persons 

Obligations 

8 
9 

$               915.75 
925.99 

1,245.00 

1,624.51 

9,738.40 
1,328.77 
356.65 
1,307.04 
2,823.23 
1,811.35 
2,524.47 

884.00 
513.00 

2 
1 

13 

8 

10 
1 
1 
10 
32 
22 

2 
2 

$                150.76 
393.31 

2,810.06 

1,924.59 

886.59 
2,976.59 
294.50 
194.73 
1,438.88 
4,450.04 
7,663.90 

481.01 
242.14 

2 

$            360.00 

1 
1 

1 

1 

$              120.00 
25.00 

14 

30.00 

9 

81 

4 

24 
1 
1 

1,010.00 

6,380.84 
502.50 
192.00 

35.00 

8 
5 
13 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

51.00 
20.80 
95.00 

21 
23 
19 

13 

6 

672.66 
666.44 
748.00 

22.48 
159.50 
135.00 

5 

1 

408.00 

1 

337.55 

2,567 

1        357,872.90 

1,343 

1        295,740.33 

415 

$    106,515.88 
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$       25,602.70 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

DECEMBER   31,    1946 

County  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance Mr.  Gerard  J.  Anderson Graham 

Alexander Mr.  Luther  Dyson Taylorsville 

Alleghany Mr.  Swanson  Edwards Sparta 

Anson Miss  Katherine  Folger Wadesboro 

Ashe Miss  Ruth  Tugman West  Jefferson 

Avery Mr.  W.  W.  Braswell Newland 

Beaufort Mrs.  Justus  Randolph Washington 

Bertie Mrs.  Norma  P.  Smith Windsor 

Bladen Mrs.  Martha  Taylor Elizabethtown 

Brunswick Miss  Dorothy  Swain,  Acting Southport 

Buncombe Mr.  George  H.  Lawrence Asheville 

Burke Mr.  M.  J.  Lynam Morganton 

Cabarrus Mr.  E.  F.  White Concord 

Caldwell Mrs.  W.  T.  Carpenter Lenoir 

Camden Mr.  Roy  B.  Godfrey Camden 

Carteret Mrs.  George  Henderson Beaufort 

Caswell Miss  Leona  Graham Yanceyville 

Catawba Miss  Joseline  Harding Newton 

Chatham Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd Pittsboro 

Cherokee Mrs.  Laura  Freeman Murphy 

Chowan Mrs.  Carolyn  McMullan Edenton 

Clay Mr.  Alvin  Penland Hayesville 

Cleveland Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker Shelby 

Columbus Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn Whiteville 

Craven Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford New  Bern 

Cumberland Mr.  E.  L.  Hauser Fayetteville 

Currituck Mr.  Norman  Hughes Currituck 

Dare Mr.  I.  P.  Davis Manteo 

Davidson Mrs.  Annie  L.  Clodfelter,  Acting Lexington 

Davie Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Donnelly Mocksville 

Duplin Mrs.  Harvey  Boney Kenansville 

Durham Mr.  W.  E.  Stanley Durham 

Edgecombe Miss  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin Tarboro 

Forsythe Mr.  A.  W   Cline WTinston-Salem 

Franklin Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner Louisburg 

Gaston Mr.  Graham  Ponder Gastonia 

Gates Mrs.  Clarine  Carter Gatesville 

Graham Mrs.  Laura  S.  Bales Robbinsville 

Granville Miss  Madeline  Elaine  Hall Oxford 

Greene Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg Snow  Hill 

Guilford Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne Greensboro 

Halifax Mr.  J.  B.  Hall Halifax 

Harnett Miss  Wilma  Williams Lillington 

Haywood Mrs.  Sam  Queen Waynesville 
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County  Superintendent  Address 

Henderson Mrs.  Alice  Hemphill,  Acting Hendersonville 

Hertford Mr.  J.  R.  Raper Winton 

Hoke Mrs-  C.  H.  Giles Raeford 

Hyde Mrs.  Esther  Williams,  Acting Swan  Quarter 

Iredell Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert Statesville 

Jackson Mr.  G.  C.  Henson Sylva 

Johnston Mr.  W.  T.  Woodard,  Jr Smithfield 

Jones Mr.  F.  J.  Koonce Trenton 

Lee Mr.  J  D.  Pegram Sanford 

Lenoir Mr.  G.  B.  Hanrahan Kinston 

Lincoln Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg Lincolnton 

Macon Mrs.  Frank  H.  Potts Franklin 

Madison Mrs.  Vanda  Wooten Marshall 

Martin Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor Williamston 

McDowell Mrs.  D.  N.  Lonon Marion 

Mecklenburg Mr.  Wallace  Kuralt Charlotte 

Mitchell Mr.  Rayburn  Yelton Bakersville 

Montgomery Mr.  Frank  Ledbetter Troy 

Moore Mrs.  Pauline  Covington  Cole Carthage 

Nash : Mr.  James  A.  Glover Nashville 

New  Hanover Mr.  J.  R  Hollis Wilmington 

Northampton Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown Jackson 

Onslow Mrs.  Laura  M.  Starling Jacksonville 

Orange Mr.  W.  T.  Mattox Hillsboro 

Pamlico Miss  Marion  Shepard Bayboro 

Pasquotank Mr.  A.  H.  Outlaw Elizabeth  City 

Pender .Miss  Ruth  Patterson Burgaw 

Perquimans Mr.  C.  Edgar  White Hertford 

Person Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff Roxboro 

Pitt Mr.  K.  T.  Futrell Greenville 

Polk Miss  Jeanette  MacGregor Columbus 

Randolph Mr.  J.  E.  Burgess Asheboro 

Richmond Mr.  0.  G.  Reynolds Rockingham 

Robeson Mrs.  Kate  S.  MacLeod Lumberton 

Rockingham Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson Reidsville 

Rowan Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton Salisbury 

Rutherford Mrs.  Gladys  Doggett,  Acting Rutherfordton 

Sampson Mrs.  Katherine  Wilson Clinton 

Scotland Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Shaw Laurinburg 

Stanly Mr.  Otto  B.  Mabry Albemarle 

Stokes Mrs.  Peggy  Voss  Golf,  Acting Danbury 

Surry Mr.  Bausie  Marion Dobson 

Swain Mrs.  Lucinda  C.  Cole Bryson  City 

Transylvania Mrs.  Dora  Patton Brevard 

Tyrrell Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton Columbia 

Union Mrs.  George  S.  Lee Monroe 

Vance Miss  Clara  Mae  Ellis Henderson 

Wake Mrs.  Josephine  Kirk Box  1247,  Raleigh 

Warren Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie Warren  ton 

Washington Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill Plymouth 
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County  Superintendent  Address 

Watauga Mr.  David  P.  Mast Boone 

Wayne Mr.  J.  A.  Best Goldsboro 

Wilkes Mr-  Charles  C.  McNeill Wilkesboro 

Wilson Mr.  M.  G.  Fulghum Wilson 

Yadkin Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks Yadkinville 

Yancey Mr.  L.  G.  Deyton Burnsville 
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Austin,  Mrs.  Jeanie  G.,  field  service 

Aycock,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  supervisor,  personnel  and  county  organiza- 
tion 

Aydlett,  A.  Laurance,  publicity  clerk 

Bell,  Victoria,  field  service 

Bernard,  Kathleen,  institutional  and  protective  services 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.,  statistical  service 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.,  Jr.,  division  of  public  assistance 

Brown,  R.  Eugene,  assistant  to  commissioner  and  director 
division  of  public  assistance 

Browning,  Mrs.  Carrie  M.,  accounting  division 

Bullock,  Mrs.  Kathleen  B.,  principal  file  clerk 

Busbee,  Frances,  division  of  public  assistance 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Ramoth,  accounting  division 

Cassatt,  Anna  A.,  supervisor  staff  development 

Christenbury,  Annie  Mae,  field  service 

Dark,  Fannie  S.,  accounting  division 

Dortch,  Lucy  B.,  child  welfare  services 

Flythe,  Iris,  field  service 

Garrison,  Mrs.  Dorothy  L.,  child  welfare  services 

Greenhill,  Maurice  H.,  M.D.,  psychiatric  consultant 

Grier,  T.  L.,  field  service 

Guffy,  Edith  P.,  field  service 

Hamaker,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.,  division  public  assistance 

Hinton,  Dr.  Ralph  T.,  senior  psychologist,  child  welfare  services 

Hodges,  Claire,  administrative  office 

Holland,  Inez,  accounting  division 

Honeycutt,  Helen  Dale,  fund-raising  projects 

Hughey,  Clyde  0.  P.,  accounting  division 

Jones,  Alice,  files  and  records 

Lane,  Margaret  M.,  field  service 

Larkins,  John  R.,  consultant,  Negro  welfare  work 

Little,  Alice  B.,  division  public  assistance 

McRackan,  Ada,  director,  field  service 

Miller,  Chas.  H.,  director,  institutional  and  protective  services 

Mitchell,  Lily  E.,  supervisor,  fund  raising  projects 

Morton,  Mary  Frances,  personnel  and  county  organization 
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Parker,  Elsie  L.,  supervisor  standards  and  procedures,  public 

assistance  division 
Partridge,  Ruth,  statistical  service 
Patterson,  William,  janitor  service 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Margueritte,  public  assistance  division 
Peebles,  Mrs.  Doris  S.,  accounting  division 
Person,  Annie  R.,  Negro  work  unit 
Porter,  E.  C,  accounting  division 
Riley,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  staff  development 
Roberts,  Mary  Frances,  consultant,  child  welfare  service 
Runnion,  Margaret,  division  public  assistance 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Hazel  Allen,  division  public  assistance 
Speas,  Ethel,  consultant,  child  welfare  service 
Stanland,   Marion   D.,   senior-child   psychologist,   child   welfare 

service 
Stewart,  J.  A.,  auditor 
Stone,  Meroe  N.,  division  public  assistance 
Tyler,  Ina  T.,  field  service 
Upchurch,    Mrs.    Frances    R.,    psychiatric    and    psychological 

services 
Upchurch,  Gertrude,  child  welfare  service 
Wells,  Elizabeth,  field  service 
White,  Adams  B.,  supplies  and  mailing 
Wilkerson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.,  accounting  division 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.,  field  service 
Winston,  Ellen,  State  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
Woodard,  Mrs.  Wilda  0.,  accounting  division 
Woodson,  Margaret  D.,  statistician 
Yarborough,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  statistical  service 
Young,  Daisy  S.,  supervisor,  child  welfare  service 
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